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Potential and Problems in Devdoping Indicators on 
Child Well-Bdng tram Administrative DaU 



INTRODUCTION 

Investigating the potential and problems in the development of indicators of childten's well-being from 
administrative dau is not a new activity (U.S. Department of Commerce, 1981). However, during the last 2 
decades, the subject of this activity has increasingly become computerized administrative dau. Until the 1980s, 
administrative data would have been thought of as ps^ files rather than computerized data. It is arguable diat 
only in the last 10 years have information systems become "mature" and accessible enough to be good sources 
of dau on children and their families. In this ptpex, we discuss how admimstrative dau is currently used for 
providing child indicators or child well-being and how the development of these indicators could be facilitated 
through inq;)roved analysis and dau manipulation, better daU collection, and improved information and dau 
policy. 

Administrative dau is daU that is regularly and consistently collected in support of an organization's 
function and stored within that organization's information system. Administrative databases are created 
primarily to monitor utilization, to detf»mine the consunqption of resources and to ascertain the capacity to 
supply services (U.S. Dept. of Health and Human Services, 1991). Although administrative daU is not 
collected primarily for research purposes, it can become a resource for research and sutistics. Administrative 
dau is culled from systems that have two basic ftmctions. A particular system may stress one of these functions 
over the other. The first function is reporting the purpose of accountability or reimbursement ftom an external 
or oversight agency (usually a federal one). The second is internal tracking of individuals or the services that 
they receive for the purpose of decision support and supporting other activities of the organization. The 
tracking function is what we think about when we refer to management information systems. Typically, the 
tracking system provides richer dau, since external reporting in the human services typically is limited to 
eligibility of the individual for services and tracking dau assumes that one is interested in information that 
identifies the individual served, the individuals providing the service, the services itself and the characteristics of 
these three entities. 

Although there are some private sources, such as hospital and insurance records, this paper focuses on 
government human services administrative dau that is used for statistical purposes and could be extremely 
useful in developing child indicators. They include publicly provided health care (Medicaid) utilization daU, 
public health statistics, income maintenance (AFDC) eligibility and payment dau. Food Stanq>s eligibility and 
payment dau, child welfare service records, reported child abuse and neglect, primary and secondary education 
statistics, special education provision reporting, and family and juvenile court sutistics. The use of 
administrative daU for developing indicators will be conqured to the use of social survey, such as the National 
Longitudinal Survry of Youth, High School and Beyond, the Survey of Income and Program Participation, the 
Panel Study on Income Dynamics, and U.S. Census Bureau dau. All of the administrative dau is used for 
other research purposes, e.g., basic research, evaluation or epidemiology, but we will confme our comments to 
the development of statistical indicators that can provide information on the population of children at various 
geographic levels. 

Periiaps the best example of the use of administrative daU for child indicators is vital statistics- 
primarily dau on births and deaths. While some may claim that these are collected primarily for sutistical 
purposes, each has a clear set of administrative purposes. Many events arc triggered or made possible by the 
fact that a birth or death certificate is issued - essentially anything that requires proof of birth or death. These 
two sets of dau form a cornerstone of the state and federal health statistics. From these two databases, the 
number of births, teenage births, births to unmarried mothers, and causes of adolescent death, to name just a 
few, are produced. 

These two datasets also provide an example of how indicators can be developed by combining datasets. 
When birth certificates and death certificater are linked, it is possible, for example, to calculate infant mortality 
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statistics. The inqwitancc and value of linking databases wUl be stressed in this paper as a method to develop 
new indicators and to increase the validity and accuracy of current indicators. This is often not possible with 
survey or Census Bureau data because of the lack of or inabiUty (due to confidentiality restrictions) to use 
identifying information on individuals needed to link records. 

Finally, administrative date may be the only hope to quickly develop more, timely or new state and 
local indicators on child well-being. Given the dau collection expense of new or new waves of social surveys, 
even higher when coverage of state and local populations is required, and given that much administrative data 
already exist, this source is ideal for the short-term development of indicators that can be used to inform the 
public and policymakers. 

CHARACTERISnCS OF ADMINISTRATIVE DATA 

Researchers and policymakers do not really know how mudi administrative data can contribute either to 
the development of indicators or to more basic research. Because very few datasets are actually mined enough 
to understand what is available, surveys and census data are analyzed over and over again so that we know 
much more about what can be supported by such data. WhUe the discussion below is not an exhausnve list of 
the characteristics, it provides the basis for a dialogue for additional debate and examination of the utility. 

Population Coverage 

Although not every state and local jurisdiction has administrative databases for each topic listed above, 
most larger jurisdictions have them and most jurisdictions are plannmg the conq)uterization of their 
administrative data (Kliss and Alvey, 1984). For example, only one state lacks a Medicaid Management 
Information System, and it is currentiy being developed. 

A particular administrative database typically covers the population receiving a particular service or 
resource, or those having a particular status. In many cases, data on all individuals who have ever been in the 
database is kept in the database or archived so that longitudinal information is available. One exception to this 
is child abuse and neglect reporting data, which is purged at particular times depending on die outcome of die 
abuse and neglect investigation. 

Because administrative dau, by defuoition, will cover die population of individuals or families witii a 
particular status or receiving a particular service and tiiat die address data, or some geogr^hic data of these 
individuals is often available, developing indicators at die state or local level, or "small region monitoring", is 
quite possible (Bannister, 1994). Unlike national social surveys, which, because of cost, cannot have sampling 
frames tiiat include every local region and in many cases have samples so small that even larger state mdicators 
cannot be calculated reliably, die population coverage in administrative dau allows for sute and local indicators 
to be produced. 

Collection of Dau 

Unlike social surveys or census dau collection, administi^ivedau collection is done by a professional 
whose primary responsibUity is not daU collection.' There are botii positive and negative aspect? of a 
professional collecting data. These workers are often affected by die results of an analysis of die ao^ninistrative 
dau, depending on how many operational or policy decisions are based on information from die MIS \Lcgmski, 
1989) Also, tiiere are otiier issues (e.g., worker's use of time or confidentiality) beyond die optimal tiau 
collection m«hods that affect die dau collection. Dau collection can vary over time because of change in 



'Service and program eligibility workers (such as for AFDC, Medicaid, child support enforcement 
eligibility determination) may be an exception to tiiis, since die collection of dau used to determine eligibility is 
their primary function. 
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operations or agency mandates. Finally, workers may take shortcuts or not provide certain data when they 
understand which data is actually used in the operation of the agency. 

On the positive side, these workers may have an interest in the quality of the data they collect if they 
actually use the data for their own decision making (Mugford, et al., 1991; Bannister, 1992). It is a commonly 
held assumption in information systems development that the more the dau is used, the better that data will be. 
For data items that are necessary or mandatoiy to complete administration functions, the amount of missing data 
can be minimal. Theie may be considerable access to the subjects so that incorrect data is more likely to be 
corrected than in social surveys or census data. Also, because the data are collected within the normal conduct 
of business, there is no interviewer inserted into the process to disiupt the lives of those studied, or to bias 
responses. This may be particularly inqiortast where data collection around child abuse and neglect or mental 
health, when it is difficult for an interviewer to be present during critical events. 

Administrative data is also collected very close to the time when the event - birth, service receipt, a 
change in status-occurs. The date of that event is usually recorded exactly, so that the form of the data is 
conq)lete in that it contains both the sequence of events and the time at which the event occurred (Coleman 
1981; Tuma and Hannan, 1984). This type of data allows for the most precise and sophisticated analyses. 

Since individual records must be accessed in administrative databases, and individuals must usually be 
contacted in the normal course of providing service or aid, identifying information, such as names, addresses. 
Social Security numbers, are usually accurate and maintained over the period during which the individual is in 
contiKt with the organization. This information allows for updating of service records, tracking individuals and 
families over time, and linkage of records to other databases. 

ReliabiHtv. Validity and Accuracy Issues 

Before administrative data can be used for statistical purposes, it is necessary to extensively review all 
data collection procedures and data definitions for any data that will be used for indicator development. This is 
not a research activity that has a clear protocol, eadi administrative dataset is documented to a varying extent. 
Information about how "good" the date is seldom documented and only available by interviewing those who 
maintain the database, use the dau, or train those that will collect the dau. There are usually multiple 
interviews and the knowledge about the dataset is often developed in an iterative and interactive manner. In 
fart, finding the individuals in a bureaucracy who actually know about all the fields in a database is also an 
iterativeprocess. Learning about the reliability, validity and accuracy of date may only be possible after the 
dau has been analyzed. For exanq>le, there may be dramatic variation among counties in a state, which may 
not be understood until the dau is actually analyzed and experts can respond to the results. 

Dau that is actually used by a worker or by anyone (even a researcher!) is typically more accurate. 
The validity of a variable is largely dependent on what a worker believes it means. For example, the handle^ 
status of a child may be recorded without having to verify that status by a diagnostic test. In such an insunce, 
a worker by use "behavior disorder" to signify that those adults who are in contart with the child observe that 
he behaves "poorly." Studying the reliability of dau is seldom done for the purposes of the organization or 
research. Quality control teams in dau processing are rare. Again, as these dau get used more, or as 
administrators of the organizations require more dau and question the source of the dau, more quality 
assurance will take place. 

If workers receive sufficient training on the collection of dau, we expect the daU to be more reliable 
and valid (lezzoni, et al.; 1992). If clear and complete documentation is available, workers are more likely to 
provide reliable information. The less training that is available on the more complex data fields, the less these 
fields should be used and the more other sources of dau should be used for that topic. For txmplt, the 
handicap field on foster children's records is extremely poor because workers arc given no training on handicap 
identification and verification. Thus, this dau has litUe reliability. Dauscts which have more reliable handicap 
data (special education, for example) can be used to improve the dau on the handicaps of foster children 
(Goerge, et al.; 1991). 
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Units of Analysis 

Administrative data of the kind discussed in this p^r is typically collected at the individiul level. 
Very often individuals within a particular family are linked with a database. For exan^le, members of a family 
will share parts of their same identification number and the relationships between members will be tracked. 
However, the ability to group individuals depends very much on the purpose of the dataset. For example, there 
is usually little information on who the parents of a child in special education are since this data is primarily 
used for reporting and reimbursement, as opposed to tracking the child, which is more common in the 
classroom or regular education information systems. In these latter systems identification of relationships 
among family members is typically made because this information is needed to actually contact the family or to 
make the correct eligibility decision. 

Focus on Negative Outcomes 

The type of indicators one can most easily extract from administrative data are very much focused on 
negative outcomes and those events that should not hs^pen (lezzoni, 1990). How many children are bom 
without prenatal care? How many infants die within the first months of their lives? How many children are 
part of AFDC grants? How many children are removed from the custody of their parents? This negativity 
arises primarily because the dau is related to services to ameliorate problems. 

One would expect that as the use of conq>uters moves into more everyday life situations there will be 
more data available on the non-problematic aspects of children's lives. For examples, as Little Leagues develop 
computerized databases of who participates and as library card registries are conq)uterized, these sorts of data 
might be used to develop positive indicators. 

Cost 

The cost of collecting administrative daU is often hidden in the operational budgets of organizations 
(lezzoni, et al.; 1992), while the high costs of collecting national data through surveys are easily determined. 
The costs of using administrative data for the development of indicators is not much less than that of using 
survey data after it has been collected. However, the organizations that collect survey data, includmg the 
Census, include the cleaning of the data and the formatting of data in the costs of collection. The Cksaning and 
formatting of administrative dau is often left up to the analysts that acquire and use the data. In the experience 
of the author, the cost of cleaning and formatting is often half to three-quarters of the cost of a particular 
research project using administrative data. However, the ongoing cost of using these dau in subsequent projects 
may be reduced because of cleaning and formatting done in previous projects. 



USING STATE AND LOCAL ADMINISTRATIVE DATA 

Most of the national indicators are developed ft-om dau collected by sute and county agencies. At the 
state or sub-state level, there is great variety and variability in the use and production of indicators from 
administrative dau. Because of the lack of leadership in developing standards in the defmitions and 
development of indicators, states and counties have obviously constructed indicators that address their particular 
context and needs. While it is often possible to take administrative dau and do multi-state or county 
comparisons, these are often limited because of defmition of dau fields not being comparable from one 
jurisdiction to the next or because one can only use the data fields that are comparable, which may be less rich 
than a particular indicator might require (Mason and Gibbs, 1992; Larson and Alvarez, 1990). 

Comparability 

An example of this latter problem is the duration of receipt of a particular service, such as AFDC and 
the unit of analysis. Many states track the duration of a case, which is usually defined by who the head of the 
household is and includes members of that household. However, individual members enter and exit that 
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household and these exits may not be precisely recorded or they may not be archived in a way that they arc 
easily retrievable at a later date. This ambiguity prevents knowing exactly how long, for exanq)le, certain 
children were parts of AFDC grants or when the family changed from being an extended family group to a two- 
generational housdiold (when the grandparent separated from the household). In states where individuals are 
tracked, it is possible to calculate individual-level durations of service. 

Another example is coding the living arrangements of children in foster care. Very few states track 
whether a child in foster care is living with a relative. Since these homes are often treated similarly to foster 
family homes, they arc likely to be coded as foster family homes. However, the nature of service and the 
home itself is quite different and in those states where it can be coded, we have seen large increases in home of 
relative foster care (Gocrge, Wulczyn and Harden; 1994). Thus, the coding differences across states prevent 
the precise con^>arison of where foster children are actually Hving. 

State and County Reporting 

Many different reports on service utilization are developed by state or county agencies. In health care, 
state or public/private agencies collect hospital discharge data to describe all individuals who are hospitalized. 
Common discharge forms are used which increase the probability of accurate data. The unit of analysis of these 
data is often the episode of service rather than the individual, due to restrictions in the reporting and use of 
identifying information. 

Family Assistance Management Information Systems (FAMIS) and Medicaid Management Information 
Systems (MMIS) have provided extensive information about those families who require income and health care 
assistance. Indicators from these programs are often cross-sectional so that while the FAMIS data are a 
tremendous source to replicate the longitudinal analysis of AFDC done by Bane and EUwood, they have been 
underutilized in developing longitudinal indicators. Both of these systems were built and are maintained with 
matching fimds from the federal government, increasing the probability that data is maintained well. 

The use of child welfare service and child abuse and neglect administrative data varies tremendously 
from state to state, largely because of the quality of the reporting and tracking systems. As with AFDC, most 
state reports focus on the cross-sectional indicators of service, which are quite important for operational decision 
making, but less useful for understanding the outcomes of children and funilies in the system. A recent federal 
government initiative to develop better information systems in child welfare (Sute Automated Child Welfare 
Information Systems) bodes well for inq)roving the dau available to states, as well as the federal government. 

Some states produce reports on students with handicapping conditions as identified through special 
education programs. These reports are then aggregated by the U.S. Department of Education into a yearly 
report (e.g., U.S. Department of Education, Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative Services; 1986). 
There is great variation in the identification of handicaps (Knitzer, et al; 1990). These indicators, however, are 
an excellent exanq>le of a service response to a condition as opposed to a measure of a condition in the general 
population. Given the general problem of diagnosing handicaps other than physical ones well, service provision 
may be a better indicator of the actual impairment that a child experiences in a particular setting (Scahill and 
Riddle, 1990). A debate on this topic is beginnmg, especially in the area of child mental health. As 
Supplemental Security Income becomes used by more families of children with disabilities, as these families 
becomes more aware of this benefit, it may be that such administrative data will provide better (or the best) 
information on the disabilities of children. 

Regular education is an example in which there is a fine line between what is considered research or 
reporting daU and administrative dau (Hutchison, 1993). However, it is also the case that computerized 
management information systems are not universal and only beginning to be developed and refined in even the 
largest school systems. Test scores are both reported externally and maintained in administrative systems, 
where they exist. Dropout indicators are often measured differenfly from one district to the next. 

The area of juvenile justice is certainly of great interest, and one in which there is more comparability 
within and across sutes. Uniform crime reports are an excellent example of how administrative data can be 
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used to provide infonnation on a roost negative set of behaviors. Detention and incarceration indicators are 
often widely reported. A g^ in reporting by states may be measures of juvenile delinquency, including status 
offenses. 

Because of the general availability of vital statistics dau, state and county health departments provide 
extensive reports on births, deaths, and the circumstances surrounding these events. One problem, however, 
that continues to plague public health as well as many other human service agencies is the lag in the reporting of 
the dau relative to the time when the event occurred. This lag may not be as great as with surveys or census 
dau, but when state reports are used for management purposes, the issue of the delay is magnified. 

N^tiona) Rqv;>itjng 

There are a number of national indicators developed by die federal government from administrative 
dau. These include information from public health statistics and many of the programmatic indicators in the 
"Green" book. The National Center for Health Statistics, most likely the best human service exanq)le of federal 
use of administrative dau, uses vital statistics dau from states to provide an extensive set birth, death and 
population indicators (e.g.. Monthly Vital Statistics Reports). They also use the National Hospital Discharge 
Survey, which is based on a sample of administrative daU on hospital discharges, which could be expanded with 
today's technology to include the entire population of children who are hospitalized. 

The "Green" book, produced by the U.S. House Ways and Means Committee until this year is an 
exainple of a conq)endium of statistics that makes the most out of the results of analyses of administrative dau, 
including AFDC, child welfare, and Supplemental Security Income among others. In many cases, the 
discussions of results firom surveys enhance the analyses of administrative dau (provided to the Federal 
government by states), but more and better indicators are very much needed in many areas, including child care 
and child support enforcement. Much of the discussion relies on Census Bureau data or expenditure dau which 
does not really describe the population participating in a program. A step in that direction is the development of 
tracking systems for child care and child support, which has already begun in many sutes. 

The Kids Count project of the Annie E. Casey Foundation provides profiles of the condition of children 
in each of the states. Areas include child health, adolescent births, juvenile crime, teen unemployment and 
school dropout, poverty, and household structure. These reports very much depend on analyses of 
administrative dua since it focuses on yearly changes at the state level. Vital sutistics and uniform crime 
reports are a key to developing the conq>arative indicators in the Kids Count reports. 

A few efforts in the child welfare field have been undertaken to develop conqiarable indicators across 
sutes. Two examples of these are the areas of child abuse and neglect and foster care. The National Child 
Abuse and Neglect Dau System project of the National Center for Child Abuse and Neglect is a voluntary effort 
to include each state's aggregate and individual level dau into a conqiarable structure (USDHHS/NCCAN; 
1994). The current goal is to make the individual level daU on abuse and neglect investigations conqiarable 
across 13 states. The Multistate Foster Care Dau Archive Project of the Ch9q>in Hall Center for Children, 
iimded by DHHS, is a collaboration among seven states (currently) to develop conq)arable indicators on children 
in foster care ftom 1988 to the present (Goerge, Wulc^n and Harden; 1994). Both of these efforts require 
understanding how the dau is collected and stored, and then calculating indicators that are valid across each of 
the sutes. The foster care project has recently completed this task for a series of the most important indicators 
in foster care and is expanding to include ten states. 
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DEVELOPING BETTER INDICATORS 

Because each reporting or tracking system focuses on a limited set of outcomes and often neglects data 
fields that are not central to the "business" at-hand, a potential strategy for improving indicators would be to 
combine administrative databases or administrative databases and survey or census daU (U.S. Department of 
Commerce, 1981). By mixing and matching fields from numerous daubases, it is possible to increase the 
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validity and accuracy of indicators. Pcriiaps most important, linking administrative data over years would 
provide both a better time-series and offer the possibility to track outcomes longitudinally (Hunter 1994; Goerge 
1994). 

For exan^)le, racial and ethnic identifiers from biith certificates are most likely better than any the race 
or ethnicity field in any other database (though that does not mean that they are absolutely accurate, valid or 
reliable). Linking bii^ certificate data to any dataset may in^rove the general treatment of race and ethnicity. 
Another exan^le is combining iiulicators of a child's disability status from school, service agency, public health 
and survey dtfa, which may provide the best epidemiological estimates of childhood disability available. 

Combining data from multiple sources also begins to allow investigators to smdy issues of service 
overly and children and families who have multiple problems. The question of whether most ( -80%) of the 
resources are going to a few ( ~20%) of die families or children (the "80/20'' question) is inqwrtant for welfare 
policy and human service management. Also, knowing how many children are poor and victims of abuse or 
neglect or are poor and disabled would provide those interested in inq}roving the lives of children better 
information for developing policies and service programs. 

There has also recently been more discussion of doing an administrative census, which would combine 
various types of administrative dau, including AFDC and other income maintenance, income tax returns, and 
Social Security data, to provide an alternative to the current method of data collection for the decennial census. 
Such an effort could provide better information on some issues and also data during inter-censal years and 
would also provide a base population (the dienominator) and measurement system to yield better prevalence and 
incidence rates of the host of indicators discussed during the Child Indicators Workshop. 

For example, in comparing the 1990 Census figures on minority infants with birth certificate data, we 
found a tremendous undercount in that subgroup (Goerge, et al.; 1993). We discovered this when we found the 
in^ssible, in that over 100 percent of infants in Chicago were part of AFDC grants. It spears that, despite 
the «ijustments made by the Census Bureau, the census data undercount the number of African-American 
infanu under 1 year of age living in Chicago. In order to calculate a more accurate number of children, we 
used Viial Statistics data on the number of live /.frican- American births in Chicago firom June 1989 to June 
1990 and subtracted the number of infant deaths over the same period. In this situation, an administrative 
census would have provided more accurate statistics. 

In order to do better small-region monitoring of child indicators, increased use of geocoding (addiess- 
matching) to allow for the aggregation of records at any geogn^hic level is very important. If addresses exist 
in the database, they can be geocoded and any level of spatial aggregation is possible. Individual-level data can 
be aggregated into census blocks and tracts, community or neighbortiood areas. Geognq[)hic information also 
provides an additional piece of information for linking an individual's records across multiple databases. 



IMPROVING ADMINISTRATIVE DATA 

Universal health care may be a tremendous opportunity for the development of better indicators of child 
well-being. Assuming that a common health care management information system would had been developed, 
such an MIS would provide an inqwrtant basis for health and mental health indicators as well as being a major 
source for an administrative census (Riche, 1994). However, the creation of such an MIS is certainly not yet a 
sure thing, given the political situation of today. 

We are certainly not going to inq)rove indicators of child well-being using administrative data until it is 
used more by researchers. This requires that researchers have easier access and that more uniform procedures 
be developed to provide this access. Researchers are too often intimidated (and often rightly so!) by the 
bureaucratic or legal process required to acquire administrative data even when it is legally possible. 

There are very few cases in which administrative data have been prepared for release for research or 
indicator developing (U.S. DHHS, 1991; Lurie, 1990; lezzoni, et al,; 1992). Health care dau seu conq)rise a 
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large fraction of these cases. However, accessing AFDC (other than the federal QC sample), child welfare. 
Medicaid, court, education and other human service agency dau usually requires the investigator to spptozch 
the agency and make a special request. The requirements for and restrictions to access vary by the jurisdiction 
and the particular dataset and are governed by state and local law. Researchers typically have to enter into 
lengthy negotiations with agencies that are certaiidy a disincentive to the use of administrative data. 

Certainly, strong privacy protections are needed in order to in^rove the access to researchers. A set of 
mechanisms, procedures, or organizations should exist that can sinq>lify access, link files where it would be 
productive, and create anonymous files that do not have identifiers (Hunter, 1994). Data archives or 
repo?rtories on children and families or sub-areas would greatly facilitate the development of better indicators 
(Roos, et al., 1993). 

Administrative data will not inq>n>ve tmtil information systems that are more responsive to the needs of 
workers are.inq[>lemented. The mainframe terminal technology, in conq>arison to "Windows," GUI, point and 
click, as well as better designed relational databases, has often been intimidating to woricers and has discouraged 
them from using the dau that they regularly provide to the information system. 

Much of the discussion around linking databases and privacy have centered around the use of a unique 
identifier used in all administrative dau. There are currently severe limiutions around state and local 
government using the Social Security Number for such a purpose. However, the SSN is not the answer. 
Multiple pieces of identifying information are needed in order to properly match records (Newcombe 1988; Jaro 
1989). A mechanism that would provide reliably linked, ster led files to researchers or government agencies 
would be a major step in ending die ongoing discussion of a unique identifier, though there would still be an 
issue around the use of linked data for service providing purposes (Soler, Shotten and Bell; 1993). 

Common uniform coding schemes would also assist in better manipulation of administrative dau. 
National reporting requirements have only partially addressed this. Common birth certificate forms, initiated 
and implemented by die Public Health Service, are one model. The Administration for Children and Families at 
the U.F . Department of Health and Human Services has taken a step in that direction with NCANDS and the 
Adoption and Foster Care Reporting Syste;. i (AFCARS) in requiring that sutes provide dieir daU in a particular 
format. 

Better administrative dau will be available when the storage of historical dau is more uniform. Many 
states currently archive or even delete dau when it becomes a certain age. If a client has not been a client for a 
number of years, their dau disiq)pears off of the on-line system and may dis^pear altogether. Longitudinal 
dau is critical for the development of better outcome indicators. Maintaining longitudinal files is one way in 
which the expense of longitudinal surveys, currently the primary tool for longitudinal analysis, can be avoided. 



MAIONG ADMINISTRATIVE DATA A BETTER SOURCE OF INDICATORS FOR CHILDREN 

Responsibility for better indicators rests at all levels. It is, however, incumbent on those who require 
them, or who might use them if they were available, to help those who produce the dau and the indicators to 
communicate what is useful and what is not. 

Federal government leadership is certainly needed in order to improve both the collection and the 
analysis of administrative dau. Some of the initiatives discussed in this p^r are an excellent beginning, but 
more effort in more areas would certainly allow us to better evaluate whether administrative dau is a good or 
mediocre source of indicator development. The development of a common standard setting protocol for each 
area would be an excellent start, and could be followed by each area implementing that protocol. There has 
been a great deal of work by private and public organizations in the development of outcome indicators that 
could be incorporated into the development of new information systems diat are being vitiated by the federal 
government. 
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Including researchers in the development of information systems would greatly improve the utility of 
administrative data for research and statisticid purposes. Many of the definitions of fields and form and 
structure of the data could be isq>roved before information systems are inq)lemented and before data has to be 
cleaned and manipulated in order to get basis indicators. 

The legal protections against using administrative data for research purposes must be combated. Class 
action suits by the ACLU and other advocacy groups, while protecting clients, have resulted in agencies being 
less willing to provide data to qualified researchers. Having state child and family statistical centers may help 
in addressing this rssue. This also may help offset the potential high costs of transforming administrative data 
into "research-ready" datasets. 

Finally, researchers have a responsibility to make the indicators they develop from admmistrative data 
understandable to the audience of professionals in each of the disciplines that are concerned with the social 
policy addressing children and families. Indicators that are "professional-friendly" must be disseminated to 
larger audiences in order for the providers of the dau to understand the significance of collecting the data. 
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POTENTIAL AND PROBLEMS IN DEVELOPING COMMUNITY-LEVEL 
INDICATORS OF CHILDREN'S WELL-BEING 

Children and their families live within local communities and these are in^rtant units for assessing 
child well-being. It is indeed at the level of the local community that many of the processes that affect children 
transpire. Children interact with neighbors; participate in local institutions; receive social, health and educational 
services; develop a sense of safety and belonging; form a vision of their opportunities; know what is expected of 
them and what they can expect from others. Parents' implicit understanding of the inqiOTtance of local 
conununity is reflected in die serious thought that many of them give to their residential choices. Yet the 
locational options of a significant number of families are constrained by racism, low income, insufficient 
information or public policy. Understanding the variation in child well-being across local communities is, thus, 
a crucial conq>onent of policy analysis, program planning or service delivery. 

Developing indicators of child well-being at the local community level, however, poses numerous 
conceptual, methodological and practical challenges. These arc the focus of this paper as well as the important 
benefits of undertaking this level of measurement. 

LOCAL COMMUNITIES AS UNITS OF ANALYSIS 

Although the term community is a social rather than a geogn^hic unit, the discussion in this paper will 
be limited to local communities that are bounded spatially. Such communities can serve as units for the 
measurement of child well-being. The local community of interest is typically the neighborhood, although for 
some purposes it is a political jurisdiction such as a ward or town, or a service delivery zone such as a school 
or heidth district. 

Neighborhood boundaries are often difficult to draw because there is little consensus about what 
constitutes a neighbortiood. Social scientists hold varying perspectives on the degree to which the term implies 
homogeneity, social interaction and place identity on the part of the residents (White, 1987). Most definitions of 
neighbortiood imply a degree of social cohesion that results from shared institutions and space, but it is also 
widely accepted that neighborhoods differ in their levels of community social organization and integration 
(Lyon, 1987). Further, it seems that neighbortioods that are least cohesive and organized may be the poorest 
community environments for rearing children (Coulton, et al., forthcoming; Garbarino & Sherman, 1980; 
Sanq>son, 1992). 

Despite the definitional ambiguities of neighbortiood or other meaningfia localities, local community 
indicators typically require geogn^hic boundaries. These boundaries may be phenomenological, interactional, 
statistical or political. 

At the phenomenological level, each resident has a sense of the boundaries that are personally 
meaningful. These vary even for the same individual depending upon the context (Galster, 1986). However, 
under some circumstances it is possible to use the consensus of residents as the basis for drawing geographic 
boundaries for neighbortioods. In our research on Cleveland's neighborhoods we have found some areas where 
there is considerable agreement among neighbors on the boundaries of their neighborhood while in other locales 
neighborhood boundaries seem virtually idiosyncratic. Consensus seems to be greater in areas with higher levels 
of community identity and attachment (Kort)in & Coulton, 1994). Where adequate consensus exists, the 
residents' perceived boundaries can be used to form units for the development of indicators. However, this 
consensus may change over time making consensual boundaries problematic for tracking changes in 
communities over time. 

A second approach to generating community area boundaries is to use the patterns of social interaction 
of residents. This involves a process of "mapping locally-based social interaction onto a spatial grid" (Entwisle, 
1991). Friendship patterns and daily activities have both been used as methods of tieing interaction patterns to 
spatial locations. 
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Statistical definitions of local community areas are a third approach. Census tracts have been most 
widely used to date in local indicator development even though concerns have been raised about the degree to 
which these units resemble the space that is meaningful to residents (Tienda, 1991). Nevertheless, census tracts 
have proven quite usefiil for local planning and research on neighborhoods (White, 1987; Kasarda, 1993; 
Galster & Mincey, 1993; Pandey & Coulton, 1994). Block groiq>s have also served as proxies for 
neighborhoods in some studies CTaylor, et al. 1984). 

There is also a tradition in cities such as Chicago, Cleveland, Philadelphia and elsewhere for designated 
neighbortioods to be used for planning purposes and such local designations hi^e been supported by the Census 
Bureau as well. Unlike census tracts, these designated neighborhoods can vary considerably in size but take into 
account local sentiments on natural boundaries. Although designated neighbortioods do not always match 
resident perceptions, they have been used successfully in research (e.g., Galster & Hesser, 1982). 

Political units such as wards, districts and towns are a fourth i^roach to defining community areas but 
they can seldom be equated to neighborhoods and lack a social meaning. Nevertheless, when community 
indicators are used for planning or evaluation, political units may be q>propriate for analysis. 

Choosing a set of geographic boundaries for community mdicaton depends upon several considerations. 
First, it is important that the unit be constant over time so that trends can be tracked. Second, it must be 
possible to allocate available dau to the unit of analysis that is chosen. Third, the choice, of units should be 
appropriate given the assumptions and purposes underlying the set of indicators. In this regard, varying 
conceptual perspectives on community indicators are discussed in the next section. 

In the remainder of this paper I will use the term community area to refer to the unit of geography that 
has been chosen be it a census tract, neighborhood or town. I will use the term community indicator to refer to 
measures that are made on these units of geogn^hy. 



PERSPECTIVES ON COMMUNITY-LEVEL MEASUREMENT 

Two quite different perspectives can be taken on community indicators for families and children. One I 
will label outcome orientation, the other contextual orientation. The outcome orientation views conununity areas 
as valuable units for measuring the status of children on various social, health and developmental outcomes. 
Con^aring the status of children across community areas can reveal inequalities that suggest levels of need and 
indicate where resources should be targeted. These comparisons also can point to differences in program 
effectiveness or practices across community areas. These are the purposes for which community indicators are 
often obtained and outcomes do indeed vary considerably across community areas within counties or 
metropolitan areas (Coulton &. Pandey, 1992). 

This outcome orientation makes few assunq}tions about the relationships between community areas and 
their families and children. The outcome measures represent the status of a population of children who live in 
specified local areas. The ways in which the local communities themselves affect these outcomes remain 
unspecified. 

An alternative view of communities, though, is to measure them as environments for families mi 
children. This contextual orientation is based on the assumption, for which there is some enqiirical support, that 
community areas (e.g., neighborhoods) can affect children and their families positively or negatively. Some of 
these effects are reflected in higher or lower rates of health, social and developmental outcomes. But from this 
perspective it is the community structure and processes that are the relevant focus of measurement. 

The contextual orientation makes some strong assumptions about how communities affect families and 
children. I have reviewed the several extant lines of research on the effects of neighbortioods on families and 
children in another paper (Coulton, 1994) but I will summarize them here. For convenience, this summary 
discusses the research under four broad headings that are not mutually exclusive: Compositional effects, 
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community context of effective parenting, effects of stressful neighborhood environments, and community social 
organization. 

First, recent interest in extreme poverty neighborhoods has spawned a series of studies designed to 
determine whether neighborhood socioeconomic composition affects life chances of children over and above 
family background factors. Although not adopting any uniform theoretical perspective, these studies can be 
loosely classified as subscribing to a model of socialization processes within neighborhoods through adult, peer, 
or institutional mfluences (Jencks & Mayer, 1990). Research on the socioeconomic con^osition of communities 
reveals that having sufficient affluent families in a neighborhood promotes school achievement, cognitive 
development, and the avoidance of teen childbearing (Brooks-Gunn et al., 1993; Claric, 1992; Crane, 1991; 
Duncan, 1993). The positive effects of middle-class and affluent neighbors has been found by these studies to be 
more important as a context for children than the negative effects of having poor neighbors. 

Second, the community context for parenting has been explored in several inqx>rtant studies. These 
studies shed light on how social networks, resources, local institutions, and environmental stressors sh:^ 
parenting style. Parents adspt to dangerous and depleted environments by restricting their children's activities 
and isolating themselves from the surrounding area (Furstenberg, 1993). These adiq>tations while understandable 
and necessary for safety may not promote academic achievement and future economic success. Also, individual 
parents who adopt effective child rearing styles will not be as successful when they are surrounded by less 
effective parents. The distribution of effective parents differs across types of communities (Steinberg et al., 
1992; Steinberg & Darling, 1994). 

Third, the negative effects on families and children of stressful conditions in poor, urban environments 
have been explored in many studies. Getting most attention in recent years has been the negative intact of 
chronic exposure to violence in the community (Martinez & Richters, 1993; Garbarino, et al., 1992; Zapata, et 
al., 1992). Daily hassles, though less dramatic, have been found to be a significant cause of parental distress in 
poor nei^boriioods, too (C:aspi et al., 1987; Garbarino & Sherman, 1980). Considerable woric on how 
resourceful parents ad;q)t to these stressful conditions is contained in this line of research as well. Kinship 
networks and neighbors are used quite effectively by some parents (Lee et al., 1991; McAdoo, 1986). For 
others, network relationships can actually be a further source of strain (Riley & Eckenrode, 1986). 

Fourth, community social organization is proving to be a useful framework for understanding the 
relationship between macro-strucniral change and tbs experience of families and children within neighborhoods 
(Sampson, 1992). As neighborhoods decline economically, experience population turnover and contain large 
numbers of children in female-headed families, the community's internal control is diminished. Studies of crime 
and delinquency, in particular, support the contention that this occurs through the effects of the macro-structure 
on processes within the community such as friendship networks, institutional participation, normative consensus, 
and monitoring of the environment (Bursik St Grasmick, 1993; San^son & Groves, 1989; Sampson, 1991). 
Dimensions of community structure such as economic resources, residential mobility, family structure and age 
distribution of the population have been linked to varied childhood outcomes including child maltreatment, 
delinquency, teen childbearing and low-birthweight rates (Coulton, et a!., forthcoming). 

Regardless of whether an outcome orientation or contextual orientation is chosen, caution must be 
exercised in interpreting differences among communities. Community selection processes arc complex and 
difficult to isolate but can be important explanations for variation among local areas (Tienda, 1991). On one 
hand, self-selection of families into particular communities and forced selection of communities by families due 
to discrimination, affordability or public policy may be responsible for variation in outcomes or community 
context. On the other hand, pre-existing differences in social, economic and institutional structures and 
processes can affect childien within comnvmities regardless of the seleaion processes that led to their presence 
in a particular community in the first place. 

Even with these caveats in mind, community area boundaries need to be consistent with the orientation 
that is chosen. The outcome and contextual orientation also call for somewhat different types of indicators to 
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represent the well-being of children in communities. Examples of such indicators are provided in the next 
section. 



COMMUNITY INDICATORS OF CHILDREN'S WELL-BEING 

Community indicators arc measures of child and family well-being tied to local community areas. 
Indicators that reflect an outcome orientation include social, health and developmental outcomes for the 
population living in local areas. Indicators that reflect a contextual orientation include measures of the 
community structure and process that are believed to affect children and family life. 

NeighboAoods ' i other community areas can change rapidly. Thus, community indicators from either 
orientation should be calcu. ted and available annually or bi-annually. 

Outcome Indicators 

Outcome indicators that are useful at the community level include many of those that have been 
proposed for use at the national and state level. I will not repeat the conceptual justification for their use since 
this will undoubtedly be covered in other papers. However, dau sources and availability differ at the community 
level placing limitations on what is practical. In particular, large scale surveys seldom have sufficient sample 
size to make estimates for small areas. Furthermore, the base rates of some outcomes useful at the state or 
national level will be too low to allow valid measurement at the local community area level. 

Table 1 offers a list of indicators that we have used in Cleveland's neighborhoods and the sunounding 
metropolitan area as an illustration of what is currently possible. This is not an exhaustive list. The indicators 
arc organized according to the general categories suggested by Zill (1991). Our system in Cleveland allows 
calculation of the indicators for block groups, census tracts, neighboAoods officially designated as planning 
areas, or any other subareas of the County that can be aggregated from block groups such as areas defined by 
residents or neighborhood leaders. This type of flexibility is highly desirable in local indicator work. 

Measures of health and safety of children arc the types of outcomes most readily available at the local 
level. Local health departments, hospitals, police jurisdictions, child welfare agencies and coroners are all 
potential collaborators for developing indicators in this area. Infant death rates and low birthweight rates and 
other measures of infant and child health can be calculated from birth and death certificates which are readily 
available and can be geo-coded for aggregation into small areas. Rates from year-to-year are quite labile in 
small areas and three-year averages are preferred. 

Child maltreatment rates can be calculated from official reports and are reasonably comparable in terms 
of definitions and criteria within one agency jurisdiction. However, over and underreporting biases may differ 
across community areas and must be assessed carefully (see later section on reporting bias). 

Trauma rates can be calculated for children if trauma registries exist in the emergency departments of 
most major hospitals serving the communities of interest. We arc currently in the planning stages for such a 
registry system for Cleveland. The trauma events will be geo-coded using the home address of the patient and 
aggregated by age to yield rates for children. A seriousness threshold for inclusion in this indicator will need to 
be developed. 

Child homicide rates and suicide rates as well as gun-related deaths for community areas can be 
calculated from the coroner's dau. Because these arc rare evente, multiple years need to be averaged and rather 
large community areas must be used for analysis. 

Measures of what Zill (1991) labels moral and social development and emotional development are more 
difficult to obtain at the local level without resorting to impractical neighborhood surveys. One useful measure, 
though, is the teen childbearing rate which is based on births to teens per 1,000 females ages 12-17. 
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The delinquency rate is another possible indicator of moral and social development and is derived from 
court records which are classified as to level of offense and age of offender and then geo-coded. Delinquency 
filings ate counted per 1,000 males and females ages 10-17. Further refinements of this indicator can include 
separate rates for males and females, separate rates for violent offenses and direct age standardlotion. 

Teen drug violation arrest rates are also available and can be calculated from arrest records of the 
police departments. Caution must be exercised when comparing these rates across police precincts or 
municipalities because police practices mxy differ. While thue rates do suggest the communities in which drug 
activities result in youth interacting with the criminal justice system, they cannot be used as valid measures of 
drug \:se or involvement as a whole. 

Measures of oognitive development and academic achievement can be developed for communities in 
collaboration with local school systems. High school graduation rates require student-level data from the schools 
that is geo-coded so students can be assigned to neighboihoods. If multiple years of data files are available, 
counts of students entering the 9th grade in each community area are divided into counts of students graduating 
four years later. Student performance is measured as the mean grade level achieved by students at selected 
grade levels on standardized achievement tests. 

These school-based measures are more practical in neighborhoods where most of the children attend 
public schools. We have found some neighboihoods in Cleveland, though, with fewer than 50% of the children 
enrolled in public schools. A valid school completion indicator for these areas would require obtaining student 
data with home addresses from more thai? 30 private and parochial schools, all of whom have differing methods 
of data collection and storage. This task has been impractical thus far. 

Youth employment can also be considered an indicator of achievement. It uses the decennial census to 
calculate the labor force status of young men and women, 16-25, who are not in school. Unfortunately, we have 
not yet found a measure of youth employment at the community level that is available more frequently than each 
decade. However, the use of the State reporting system related to unemployment compensation is being 
explored. 

The economic status of families, a final category suggested by Zill (1991), is available at the 
community level from the decennial census. Family poverty rate, child poverty rate and family median income 
can all be calculated easily. However, we know that the actual economic status of families in a neighboihood 
can change rapidly during a decade. Therefore, we are developing a model for estimating these rates in each 
subsequent year using variables derived from AFDC and food stamp tecipienu in each community area. Our 
pievious experience in estimating overall poverty rates for census tracts between 1980 &nd 1990 showed fairly 
high accuracy. Public assistance counts for various programs were benchmarked to census counts of poor 
persons and the model was used as an estimator in intercensal years. 

Child public assistance rate is an additional indicator of the economic stanis of families that is available 
yearly. Public assistance families typically have income that is well below the poverty threshold. This indicator 
leflects, theiefoie, the children with the most extreme economic deprivation. It can be calculated using the 
monthly average caseload of children receiving public assistance in each community area divided by the number 
of children living in the area. The monthly public assistance case files are geo-coded and counts are produced 
for the desired units of geogn^hy. 

Contextual Indicators 

The search for practical measures of community environments has an extended history (Rossi, 1970). 
However, the identification of indicators of community context that may be in^wrtant factors in the well-being 
of childien requites either scientific research or a set of assumptions that link aspects of community structure 
and process to effects on families and children. Unfortunately, research that pinpoints those aspects of 
community that affect childitn and families has yet to yield defuiitive connections. Nevertheless, the research 
described in the section on perspectives can be used to suggest a set of indicators of community context that are 
worthy of experimentation. 
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Table 2 presents a set of indicators of community context for children that we have been exploring in 
Cleveland's neighborhoods. At the aggregate level, they have been linked to rates of child maltreatment, teen 
childbearing, low birthweight and delinquency (Coulton et al., forthcoming). Ethnographies conducted in 
selected neighborhoods representing varying levels of risk for children generally confirm that these factors 
coincide with residents perceptions of the neighboAood as "good or bad places for raising children" (Korfoin & 
Coulton, 1994). The date sources for these contextual indicators arc much more limited at the community level 
than they are for the outcome types of indicators. Since many come from the decennial census they only are 
available at 10-year intervals. 

Economic status of neighbors is suggested as an in^rtant contextual indicator for the well-being of 
children both in the compositional effects and the community social organization researdi. The compositional 
research, though, enq>basizes that measurement needs to reflect not only overall economic status such as median 
income or poverty rate but must also iiwlude an indicator of the presence of middle class or affluent neighbors 
(Biooks-Gunn et al., 1993; Clark, 1992; Crane, 1991; Duncan, 1993). 

The importance of the age and family structure of a community is also implicated as an important 
factor in the well-being of children. Specifically, community areas with a higher percentage of elderly persons, 
a more equal ratio of men to women, a greater percentage of two-parent families and a more favorable 
adult-child ratio are found to correlate with lower rates of poor outcomes and to be perceived by residents as 
promoting a better environment for children (Coulton, et al. forthcoming; Korbin & Coulton, 1994). 

Several indicators of residential mobility are deemed inqwrtant because population turnover has been 
repeatedly connected to aspects of community process (Freudenburg, 1986). Most in^wrtant as a context for 
children is the negative effect of residential mobility on parent-to-parent networks and support for institutions 
serving children. 

Indicators of environmental stress are potentially useful because they may directly affect parents' ability 
to protect and nurture their children and because of the negative effects of these factors on community social 
organization. Substandard and abandoned housing is associated with growing disorder and fear of crime 
(Skogim, 1990). High levels of personal crime and drug selling arc seen by residents as a source of anxiety and 
distraction that affects their parenting (Furstenberg, 1993; Korbin & Coulton, 1994). 

On the positive side, some contextual supports ifor effective parenting are also suggested. Parental 
involvement with social institutions, neighbor-to-neighbor relations, and community resources for families are 
but a few of the inqxirtant features of community that seem important (Zill St Nord, 1994; Garbarino & 
Sherman, 1980). Unfortunately, few dau sources are readily available for measuring resources at the local 
community level. Community resources for diildren have been studied in national and local surveys, but 
surveys are seldom practical for local indicators. New sources of data need to be developed to measure these 
aspects of community context. 



METHODOLOGICAL CONSIDERATIONS FOR COMMUNITY-LEVEL INDICATORS 

There are numerous methodological problems pertinent to making measurements of child and family 
well-being for small geographic areas such as communities. I will not repeat many of the general issues in 
measuring child well-being because they are covered in other ps^rs in this conference. 

Assignment of Geographical Location 

Because definitions of community areas typically have some geographic boundaries, dau used for 
community indicators must be suitable for assignment to geographic units. Administrative agency datt, which is 
often the preferred source for local community indicators, must be obtained with the street addresses intact. The 
addresses can be geo-coded using the TIGER files and aggregated to the desiitd geographic boundaries (e.g., 
block groups, census tracts, resident-defmed neighborhoods, wards, catchment areas, school zones, etc.) 
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In our experience, agencies differ considerably in the accuracy and validity of their addresses for this 
purpose. Problems include the timeliness of the address, whether it is verified or not, and administrative 
conventions that can be misleading. For example, some agencies overwrite addresses when there is a move so 
the address is the most current one. This may differ from the address at which an event of interest occurred, 
such as an arrest or a child abuse incident. Also, the address given may not be a home address, which is usually 
the one desired for community analysis, but an office or agency where a service was delivered. Finally, when 
the address is obtained by the agency for informational rather than service delivery purposes, accuracy may be 
low and a substantial number of addresses may not be codable without considerable effort expended in 
correction of errors. 

Finally, for some indicators, there may be ambiguity as to which geographic area to assign a case. For 
exan^le, infant deaths are ordinarily assigned to the community area in which the death occurred. However, 
since infant death is highly related to conditions in the prenatal period, it may be more useful to assign the death 
to the community area in which the birth occurred. 

Small Area Limitations 

The geognqihic units for community indicators are typically fairly small. Block groups vary 
considerably in their population size but may have anywhere fiom just a few to hundreds of housing units. 
While census tracts have an average population of 4,000, many are quite a bit smaller especially in central cities 
that have been losing population. E>esignated neighborhoods can be of any size depending on the methodology 
used for drawing the boundaries. This small geography poses several limitations. 

First, is the unavailability of survey data. There are no national surveys with sample sizes that are 
adequate to provide valid estimates for small areas such as neighborhoods and census tracts. Even statewide or 
metropolitan-wide surv^s are seldom adequate for these purposes. Only the decennial census in which 15% of 
the households con^lete the long-form provides some estimates of family structure and economic status that can 
be used for small geognq)hic areas. The Public Use Microdata (PUMS) S% sample from the census can be used 
to make estimates at the sub-city level, but these areas of 100,000 minimum population seldom correspond to 
any meaningful definition of community area. 

Surv^s are periodically undertaken locally that are capable of generating measures of child and family 
well-being for small, geographically defined communities. However, it is seldom feasible to draw adequate size 
san^les for all neighborhoods in a region so a multistage sampling method may be used. Thus, these surveys do 
not provide measures for all community areas but only for a sample, selected randomly or otherwise. 
Furthermore, these expensive surv^s are seldom repeated and so they do not yield measures over time which is 
desirable for indicators. 

Low base rates is a second problem with small area analysis. Outcomes of significant interest such as 
childhood deaths from trauma can show extreme variation in rates because they are rare. SiiKe aggregating 
geography to achieve sufficient population size would often negate the purpose of community area analysis, 
muhi-year averages must be used to obtain a stable trend. The disadvantage, of course, is that inqiortant 
changes in conditions may be obscured in the short run. 

A third problem is the fact that meaningftil geographic units often have markedly unequal population 
sizes . The stability or reliability of an indicator will be better in larger areas than in smaller areas. An extreme 
rate in a smaller area must be viewed with considerable caution. For some purposes, such as statistical 
modeling, the geographic units can be weighted for their population size, but such weighting does not typically 
make sense when the indicators are being used for local plaiming or policy purposes. 

Rermrting Bias and Error 

Although error and bias must be considered in all work on indicators, there are two problems that are 
particularly troubling at the local community level. First, because local community indicators rely so heavily on 
administrative agency data they are beset by the reporting bias and error in those data sources. The nature of 
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these problems are likely to vary from one indicator to another. Birth and death certificates, for example, are 
known to be quite complete. However, causes of death on death certificates or information about the mothers' 
health contained in birth certificates are prone to error. These errors differ dq)ending upon the hospitals and 
physicians involved in their conq)letion. Thus, the degree of error will differ in an unknown way across 
community areas. 

Reports of criminal or deviant acts are subject to the most severe and troubling sorts of bias. Police 
reports and court records are known to underestimate the true levels of crimmal and violent events (O'Brien, 
1985). More importantly, they are also biased by diffierences that may exist across jurisdictions in victims' or 
observers' tendencies to report (San^son, 1985) and government officials' tendency to file reports and take 
action (Sherman, 1989; O'Toole et al., 1983). Unfortunately, the direction of the bias in each of the community 
areas cannot be known but could account for some part of the observed differences. 

The problem of errors and bi.\s in administrative records requires carefiil investigation in each instance. 
Few generalizations can be made across regions. Generally, though, errors will be fewer when the data element 
used serves a mandated function or vital purpose of the agency. Information gathered by the agency for 
descriptive purposes only can often be misleading due to large amounts of missing data or coding errors. 
Reporting bias is particularly troubling when the direction of the bias is ix>t the same in all community areas. 

It is desirable, therefore, that efforts be made to validate widely used indicators based on administrative 
records against other data sources. Specially designed community surveys can be usefiil for establishing the 
validity of indicators derived from administrative agencies or other sources. For txuapie, Jill Korbin and I have 
a study in the planning suge that will tise a survey instrument to measure aspects of child abuse and neglect. 
The survey will be conducted in a random ump\t of neighborhoods whose rates of child abuse and neglect have 
been calculated based on official reporu to the County authorities. These two sources of dau can be conq>ared 
to illuminate the issue of reporting bias and error in both the survey and administrative agencies. 

Another example of validating administrative data with another source are the infant mortality reviews 
that are being carried out as a pan of Cleveland's Healthy Start Program and are being performed in other 
Healthy Start cities. In Cle^'eland, the infant mortality review has revealed considerable variation across 
hospitals and physicians in classifying causes of death and in deciding what is a live birth. When corrected, the 
qiudity of this source of administrative data will be inq)roved. 

An additional issue that is pertinent to local community indicators is the amount of undercounting and 
missing data. This problem has received considerable attention with respect to the decennial census. Most 
troubling for community indicators is that the amount of undercounting and missing data are not uniform across 
community areas. Census counts are more likely to be undercounts when they pertain to young men and 
minorities in central city neighborhoods, for example. Furthermore, the amount of missing dau that the census 
bureau imputes is greater in low-income, minority neighborhoods leading to differential reliability of census 
indicators (White, 1987). Adjusting for the estimated undercount in some neighborhoods may be necessary but 
also introduces another source of error since the true undercount cannot be known in each location. 

Small Area Population Estimates 

Community indicators are often reported as rates in which the areas' population is used as the 
denominator. Rates may be reported per 100, 1,000 or 100,000 persons. Unfortunately, population estimates are 
not universally available at the block group or census tract level between censuses, so rates in non-censual years 
will be less valid. While esublished methods of population estimation are used at state and county levels, their 
application to areas as small as block groups, census tracts or neighborhoods has not been widespread 
(Heeringa, 1982). 

Nevertheless, the sources of dau needed to perform these population estimates can generally be 
obtained for community areas through geo-coding. The housing unit method of population estimates, for 
instance, can use building and demolition permits, utility hookups and disconnections or county assessor tax 
records to update housing unit counts post-censally. The component-cohort method relies on birth and death 
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certificates. While estimating small sized areas results in greater error, there is evidence that useful estimates 
are possible (Smith & Cody. 1994). 

The ability to develop indicators for community areas would be greatly enhanced if the Census Bureau 
were to assist local communities in efforts to estimate small area population. Federal involvement could bring 
uniformity across metropolitan areas in the methodologies that are used and allow the development of data 
sources that are national rather than local. For exanq)le, the address registries of the postal service have a level 
of national standardization that local utility conq>anies, housing departments and county assessors do not. If such 
a registry could be linked with census geography, significant intermetropolitan sources of variation could be 
reduced. 

Standardization 

Community-level indicators are applied to areas of widely differing demographic makeup. In some 
instances, therefore, it may be useful to i^ply age or gender standardization. Small geognphic areas often 
display marked variability in age and gender distribution. Some childhood indicators are sensitive to the 
particular age distribution that is present in the community. For example, teen births are concentrated in older 
teens and occur with less frequency in younger teens. Therefore, if two communities have a similar number of 
teens but the teens in one community tend to be older, the community with older teens would be expected to 
have a higher teen birthrate. Age standardization can compensate for differing age distributions and is probably 
worth the extra con^utational steps when children's ages put them at greater or lesser risk for particular 
outcomes. 

There are also indicators that may be sensitive to gender distribution in the community. For example, 
delinquent behavior is known to be more frequent among boys. Gender-specific rates should be calculated for 
these types of indicators. 

Other forms of statistical adjustment have been suggested for indicators, such as adjusting outcome 
indicators for the economic staws or ethnicity of the population (Zill, 1991). In general, risk adjustment would 
not seem to be justified in community-level analyses. Such adjustment would obscure inqwrtant ways in which 
communities that are more affluent differ from those that are lower income or ways in which some communities 
may be favored over others in resource distribution. 

An exception to this general discouragement of risk adjustment would be the situation where 
community indicators are being used for program evaluation. Known risk factors for a particular outcome that 
are not amenable to the effects of the intervention would be suitable factois to use in adjustment. For exanq>le, 
mottiers' age, ethnicity and educational attainment are known risk facton for infant mortality. Community area 
rates of infant mortality could be adjusted for these factors in an evaluation of an infant mortality prevention 
program. 

ANALYSIS AND INTERPRETATION OF COMMUNITY-LEVEL INDICATORS 

The analysis of community indicators can take several forms. First, each community or area can be 
examined over time to determine the amount and direction of change in each indicator. When areas are small, 
multi-year averages must be used and a fairly long-time trend is needed to detect significant variation. 
Nevertheless, for practical purposes neighborhood residents and organizations are often interested in monitoring 
these types of trends. 

Second, community areas can be compared witli one another cross-sectionally on each indicator. Areas 
can be ranked on selected indicators and maps can be used to determine the location of communities that are 
relatively high and relatively low on the various indicators. Cross-sectional analyses of this type are often usefiil 
for planning purposes such as choosing locations for programs or deciding where to target resources. Also, they 
allow areas that arc performing poorly to identify areas that are performing better and seek their advice and 
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assistance for improvement. These cross-sectional comparisons must be made cautiously, though, due to 
differences in reporting biases and an expected amount of random variation at any given period in tune. 

Third, community areas can be grouped according to their similarities on a set of indicators. Such 
clusters can aid community leaders in recognizing the interrelationships among several aspects of childien's 
well-being. The recognition that several troubling outcomes or conditions are concentrated in a few areas can 
lead to greater collaboration and service integration. Mi^s that allow overlaying of several indicators can be 
powerful visual aids in this process and promote community iq>proaches to problem solving. 

Fourth, panel studies of change in multiple indicators across multiple commtuity areas are possible 
(Pandey & Coulton, 1994). Such analyses can suggest the degree to which change in an indicator leads or lags 
change in other indicators. This knowledge can allow communities to anticipate inq)rovement or deterioration 
and react accordingly. 

Finally, indices that c^ture the metropolitan-wide distribution of community indicators are quite useful. 
For example, an in^rtant concern today is that poor children and their families are often isolated from the rest 
of the population in inner city enclaves and this concentration of families at risk is particularly detrimental 
(Wilson, 1987). A commonly used method of determining this level of concentration is to establish a threshold 
that is considered detrimental. With respect to poverty, census tracts with poverty rates of 40% or more arc 
considered extreme poverty areas (Kasarda, 1993). A resulting index of concentration pertinent to child 
well-being is the percentage of all children in a county or metropolitan area who live in these extreme poverty 
neighborhoods. 

Another method of determining the local distribution of child well-being is to calculate an index of 
dissimilarity (D) (Lieberson, 1980) for selected child outcomes. For exanq)le, the degree to which low 
birthweight babies are segregated from babies whose weights are in normal range could be calculated for a 
metropolitan area. The D index varies from 0 to 1 and represents the proportion of those babies who would 
have tc be moved to achieve an even distribution of low birthweight babies throughout the metropolitan area. It 
reveals the amount of segregation of childhood outcomes within the metropolitan area. 



COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT AND DISSEMINATION OF INDICATORS 

Perhq)s more than at any other level, the development of community indicators requires involvement of 
local residents and leaders. They need to be involved in designating the appropriate geographic units to be 
studied as well as setting priorities regarding the types of indicators to be sought. Because of the demands of 
data cleaning and geo-coding, the generation of community indicators can be quite expensive and the community 
needs to influence the choices that are made. 

Community residents and leaders also play an inqwrtant role in interpreting trends and patterns that are 
observed in the indicators. They are aware of changes that are occurring in their communities that may account 
for the findings. They are also the vehicle for converting the information that indicators provide into action. 

Since local and state administrative agencies are the source of much community indicator data, their 
involvement is essential, too. Collaborative relationships need to be established so that the agency as well as the 
community can benefit from the information that is generated. Data preparation may be burdensome for the 
agency and there are often serious concerns about the protection of confidentiality, especially since addresses are 
needed for geo-coding. These barriers can be overcome when all parties see the benefit of producing the 
information. 
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Getting community-level indicators into the hands of the public in a useful format is not a trivial 
problem, though. Because there are so many units of geography that are of potential interest, the indicators need 
to reside in a system that can be quickly and easily manipulated, preferably by users as well as analysts. Taking 
Cleveland and its suburbs as an exanq)le, there are I.SjS block groups, 495 census tracts, 35 city 
neighborhoods and 58 suburban municipalities. Indicators for each of these units reed to be readily available. 
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To accommodate these hierarchically structured units of geogr^hy and over 80 indicators for a 13 year 
period, we have created an interactive information system that is available to community-based organizations 
(Chow, forthcoming). Using the system that we have named CANDO, users can generate their own geogr^hy 
and trend analyses for indicators of their choice. We also produce a hard copy report of selected indicators each 
year for one unit of geogr3q>hy, the 35 Cleveland neighborhoods. 

A NATIONAL SYSTEM OF COMMUNITY INDICATORS 

Recent advances in geogn^hic nformation systems and computing networks have allowed many 
metropolitan areas to begin generating com;r«uni>y area indicators. Several cities such as Geveland, Providence, 
Atlanta, Chicago, Boston, Denver, and Oakland to name a few are moving toward systems that create, store and 
analyze relatively con^rehensive sets of indicators for small geogn^hic areas. They use a combination of 
census and administrative agency dau and occasionally special purpose surveys and other unique data sources. 

Local efforts such as these can contribute to a greater national understanding of the well-being of 
children in communities if they become linked together. Such linking requires considerable effort, however. A 
number of issues need to be addressed. 

First, definitions of communities and neighborhoods need to be refmcd. Criteria need to be established 
for setting boundaries that are practical, meaningful and con^arable across cities. Pertuq)s several different 
methods of aggregation will be required dqKnding upon whether the focus is on outcomes or community 
context, for txmplt. 

Second, a uniform set of indicators must be defmed for collection in multiple metropolitan areas. The 
list should be of manageable size but also c^ture most of the types of outcomes that are important. Some of the 
indicators selected should measure context as well so that variance in outcomes can be examined as a function of 
differences in context across metropolitan areas. 

Third, administrative records from various jurisdictions must be studied to determine con^arability . 
State and local authorities will differ in reporting requirements, classification systems and patterns of error and 
bias in their records. Methods of standardimg information across jurisdictions will be essential. 

Finally, a common approach to estimating population at the block group or census tract level in 
intercensal years will be required. The method used will need to be equally valid in all regions to make the 
community indicators comqparable. A single national dau source would facilitate this, although common local 
data sources should also be tested. 

Con^arable community indicators that are provided by many states and metropolitan areas should 
eventually be able to inform policy debates. Mtxsy federal programs are passed through to the local level for 
implemenution, but the outcomes currently are not available for the small areas to which the programs have 
been targeted. This g^ could be filled by a national system of community indicators. Without community 
indicators, little can be known nationally about the local context in which children live and toward which 
national policy is directed. 



CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

The ecological context of childhood includes the community as an essential feature. Indicators of 
children's well-being should be available for community areas, even though the mechanisms through which 
children are affected are only beginning to be understood. Both outcome and contextual measures are desirable. 
These are essential for local planning and evaluation and should be produced yearly in most instances. 
Community indicators also can contribute to a national understanding of children's well-being within their 
residential locales. 
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Since administrative records are often relied upon, local agencies should be encouraged to examine 
their databases as potential sotirces for valid community information. Adding geo-coding cq)acity °l[o agency 
systems can reduce error and overcome problems of confidentiality involved with releasing actual addresses. 
State and national level reporting standards should be developed for administrative records so that indicators 
based on administrative data can become more reliable and con^arable. 

Consideration should also be given to designing surveys that will allow measurement at the community 
area level. Although surveys may be impractical for ongoing measurement, survey findings are useful for 
validating indicators based on other sources of data. Sanq)ling designs in most existing surveys have insufficient 
respondents from any community area to allow aggregate measures of community characteristics. However, 
multistage san^les in which households are sampled within block groups or census tracts may be adapted for 
this purpose and this strategy should be encouraged. 

Most community indicators must be adjusted for population size. The lack of population estimates 
between censuses for block groups or census tracts now limit the validity and conq>arabi]ity of community 
indicators. Federal leadership is required in this area along with local community involvement. The diversity of 
methods and data sources that are now being used limit conq>arability from one state or metropolitan area to 
another. National data sources such as postal address files would have considerably less variability than current 
local sources and these methodologies should be tested. 

National standards for community indicators are worthy of experimentation. This effort must be led by 
local communities with experience in developing their own systems of indicators. Communities would not be 
expected to limit their own interests to areas covered the national standards. Yet, a national system could 
guarantee a minimum base of information that would be widely available. Experimentation of this sort should 
also move the field toward an emerging consensus regarding definitions of community and its inq)ortant 
dimensions for child well-being. 

Finally, community indicator development must be informed by research to address the conq)lex 
question of how communities affect families and children. The negative and positive childhood outcomes that 
are now of significant policy focus are certainly fostered or prevented to some degree by resources and 
processes within the community. However, thus far, the scientific literature contains considerable ambiguity 
regarding the strength and direction of these forces. To reduce this ambiguity, it is particularly inqrartant that 
researchers move beyond static models of neighborhood effects towards models that are dynamic and reciprocal. 
A mix of quantitative and qualitative methods are needed to uncover these processes and reveal how and why 
communities change and influence the resident families and children. Community indicators can be refined as 
this understanding unfolds. 
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Context and Connection in Social Indicators: Enliancing What We Measure and Monitor 

Marc L. Miringoff, Ph.D. and Marque-Luisa Miringoff, Ph.D. 

A British Mend and colleague at the United Nations, with a long career in statistical analysis at a 
number of U.N. agencies, once noted during an address, that the United States has the best system of economic 
reporting in the industrialized world and the worst system of social reporting. Allowing for hyperbole, his point 
was well taken, particularly in terms of the con^iarative impact of economic and social indicators on the public 
dialogue and public policy. 

Economic indicators, unlike social indicators, are frequently and widely reported and combined into 
numerous indexes that give them meaning, context, and impact. Economists have created a world of barometers 
and gauges which continually address the question: 'how arc we doing?' and answer it daily, weekly, monthly, 
quarterly, and yearly, with a large number of recognized instruments, ranging from the Dow Jones Average, to 
the Index of Leading Economic Indicators, to the Consumer Price Index, to the Producer Price Index. By 
contrast, social indicators appear infrequently - once a year at best - and arc generally assessed in isolation, with 
little or no context, and no sense of the whole of which they are a part. 

As a result of such d 'ferences, the public is far better informed about the economy than it is about 
social well-being. Moreover, this knowledge is closely linked to a highly visible and sophisticated economic 
policy ^paratus. The creation of social policy, alternatively, is much less empirically based and far more 
vulnerable to ideology and politics. 

This psq)er will argue that in order for social indicators to have greater impact, they will need a more 
developed and holistic conceptual basis and a more direct policy link; we must examine broader concerns of 
theory and context as well as issues of en^irical methodology and data collection. This perspective has arisen 
from our experience in creating and refining the Index of Social Health over the period of the past eight years.' 



Economic Reporting and Social Reporting: Differences In Concept and Impact 

There are significant differences between economic and social indicators and how they are reported in 
the United States. These are appaieat in the frequency and precision in which they are reported, in the context 
in which they are presented, in their connection to public policy, and in the very distinct ws^s in which we 
think about economic and social well-being. 

The quantity of economic data regularly before us is immense. The Dow Jones Average is 
conununicated to the nation electronically on a minute to minute basis, reported throughout the day in the 
media, and summarized each evening on every network broadcast. Business starts, business failures, and the 
money supply are reported weekly. Often, these and other business indicators are presented, not in isolation, 
but in the context of other indicators, that together form indexes which monitor different aspects of the 
economy. Many of these indexes are issued monthly to facilitate comparison, detect change, and provide the 
basis for on-going analysis and possible intervention. The Index of Leading Economic Indicators, the Producer 
Price Index, the Consumer Price Index, the Index of Consumer Confidence, and others are constantly before us. 
They carry enormous influence because each indicator is part of the context of the rest. Interpretations of the 
data may vary, but there is at least a basis for discussion, debate, and policy intervention that is relatively 
consistent, reliable, and agreed upon. 

An illustration of the variety and frequency of economic indicators and indexes is presented in Table 1. 
Its findings suggest that as a society we deem this information to be of sufficient importance that we collect it, 
analyze it, and report it in a highly systematized manner. The frequency and accessibility of economic 
indicators also implies a willingness to respond and to intervene. Their timeliness allows for rapid intervention 
and even evaluation of the impact of policy change. 
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Formalized conununications throughout the government facilitate the process of economic reporting. 
Most of the weekly, monthly, and quarterly statistics and indexes in the economic arena are brought together in 
the annual Economic Report of the President, prepared by the Council of Economic Advisors.^ This report, 
though often political in tone, summarizes the essential economic events of the previous year, proposes strategic 
economic plans for the future, and includes historical data on key economic indicators. Similarly, the Federal 
Reserve Board issues a survey of economic activity every six weeks; called the Beige Book, this report is 
designed to synopsize the nation's economic health and enhance rational decision-making.^ Throu£^ its 
comprehensiveness and frequency, it contributes to the routine and periodic assessment of economic conditions. 
The very primacy and visibility of other agencies and positions such as the Council of Economic Advisors or 
the Chair of ihe Federal Reserve Board, and the relative exactimde of their work (e.g. raising the interest rate a 
quarter of one percent), add legitissacy and credibility to the endeavor of economic monitoring and the 
icqrartance of economic policy. 

In comparison, social indicators and the endeavor of social reporting are at a still primitive state. 
Social indicators are far more sporadic, generally reported in isolation, and absent of a context that could be 
provided by other indicators and by an overall assessment of social well-being. Social indicatOi-s are rarely 
reported more frequently than on an annual basis and often there is a lag time of months and even years. The 
second half of Table 1 summarizes the state of key social indicators and underscores the comparison with the 
economic. 

It is clear from the infrequent reporting of social indicators and their lack of context and combination, 
that their influence on the public and on public policy, almost by definition, is far less than economic indicators. 
This is compounded by the fact that there are few guideposts and officially sanctioned, recognized, and 
publicized indexes, and no governmental structures comparable to the Council of Economic Advisors in the 
social sphere. From the perspective of the general public, the reporting of social problems is as likely to be 
about a spectacular case of child abuse or teenage suicide, than ^ut updated and current national trends. We 
hear far more about the 'crisis in our cities' or the 'crisis among youth' or 'an epidemic of teenage suicide," 
suggesting imcontrollable situations not open to solution, than we hear anything comparable to 'the economy 
expanded by 2.3 percent in the last quarter,' which suggests a pragmatic vigilance and the possibility of rational 
action if trouble should occur. 

As a result of these vast differences, we think very differently about economic problems than about 
social problems. Economic indicators reflect a whole which seems to affect us all and in which all of us are 
invested. The parts of the economy that we monitor so closely can be viewed as moving, dynamic, touching 
each other, and touching the whole. The economy is about 'us.' Social indicators and social problems seem 
more isolated and separate with little connection to each other or to the whole. Indicators such as teenage 
suicide, child abuse, or children in poverty, seem disconnected, measuring only the populations inside of their 
defmitions.^ They appear to be measures of 'them,' rather than us. 

We have a limited and fragmented perception of our social well-being because we lack common 
information and a common context for assessing that information. When several social problems, such as 
homicide, suicide, child abuse, high school drop-outs, and violent crime, all grow worse at the same time, each 
is separately portrayed as an individual and isolated crisis. We may feel the combined effects on the quality of 
our everyday life. We may have a gnawing sense that there is a change for the worse, but we have no 
systematic way to understand the extent, scope, pattern, or potential consequences of what is taking place. As a 
result, the quality of public discussion and policy-making about social issues is far more likely to be shaped by 
the passions of the day and the politics of the moment rather than by rational analysis based on accurate, timely 
information. 



A Concept of the Whole and a Notion of Performance 

In order to expand the scope and impact of social indicators and to improve public education and policy 
deliberation, we need to establish a set of policy-oriented social measures that are generally recognized and 
regularly reported and to develop an underlying theory to give them context and impact. Some of the issues 
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involved are empirical and methodological: what dau will be collected and how. But considerable effort needs 
to be applied as well to issues of concept and theory. It is the language of economic indicators, their 
interconnection and the theory that binds them, that gives them their power as well as the sense that they are 
monitoring the dynamics of something very significant. If social indicators do not move in this direction, no 
matter how well conceived individually, and how well operationalized, surveyed, and reported, they will not 
carry significant consequence for the public or the makers of policy. 

In order to begin to develop a context, both for social well-being and for social indicators, two factors 
stand out as points of departure: an idea of the 'whole' that connects the indicators and provides them with a 
context, and the notion of performance. 

The notion of a whole is a difficult one. The tools of our social science trade tend to carry us in an 
opposite direction: toward disaggregation. Yet a social analogue for the 'economy' is necessary to bring the 
discussion to the next and needed level, particulariy if we are to influence public policy and public awareness 
and increase the use and reporting of social indicators. Economists can talk about soft spots in the economy, 
improvement or worsening, expanding or receding cycles or stagnation, recession, or recovery. They can point 
to the particular performance of specific sectors, how those sectors relate, and their place in the performance of 
the whole. There is a certzir. tension and movement, like a good story that unfolds. Without a similar notion 
of a whole that is being monitored, those of us who analyze and report conditions in the social sphere, can point 
only to the worsening or inq)roving of individual and unrelated statistics, or to a descriptive list of statistics that 
arc not clearly linked to something larger. 

In the area of child well-being, for exanq)le, we can single out a series of statistics such as child 
poverty or child abuse. We can say that one or both are increasing or decreasing, and we can make some 
tentative stotements of correlation between the two. But in this state, such statistics are not really social 
indicators. An indicator, like a metaphor, carries with it a part of the whole, it is a sounding, it taips into 
something greater and because of its implicit connection it represents and reflects it. When Durkheim founded 
modem sociology through the statistical analysis of suicide rates, he wasn't merely exanuning suicide, but 
asserting that its patterns told us somethmg ibout the nature and connection of society's strands, something 
underneath that suicide rates were signaling. Yet, a statistic like child abuse is an accounting that typically 
begins and ends within its own boundaries. We need to go beyond it and examine broader questions: What does 
child abuse indicate about our society? What does child poverty indicate? What docs the in^»rovement or 
worsening of these conditions tell us about other conditions and about the general condition? 

Such questions sound highly theoretical, but exploring ways to expand social statistics into real 
indicators is a practical process. If a social statistic stands alone, disconnected, conceptually or en^irically, to 
other indicators or to a notion of the whole, precise monitoring of isolated sectors of society such as children's 
well-being becomes problematic. Clearly, for political reasons, that sector is i9>pealing and one needs to start 
somewhere, but even a superficial analysis leads to the conclusion that children's social well-being, and any 
individual indicator of children's well-being, is directly related to things beyond children. Isolated analysis 
keeps our attention on 'them' as a separate sector rather than on 'us,' as a whole, of which they are a part. It 
implies, as well, that solutions or interventions should be directed toward children, when the origin of 
worsening conditions may very well lay elsewhere. 

More than one in five children in America live in poverty, and many others close to it. It could be 
argued that this statistic tells us much about the condition of children in this country. But alone, it tells us little 
about how the condition occurred and nrore importantly what is to be done about it. It is merely a descriptive 
statement. It is possible that the most influential indicator of social well-being of children is the precipitous 
decline of average weekly wages in America since 1973, or the shrinking of the manufacturing employment 
sector, generally not included in lists of children's indicators.' Confining the analysis to children tells us little 
about the underiying dynamics involved in the well-being of that group. 

Intenelated to the notion of a whole is the notion of performance. Performance is deeply embedded in 
the realm of economic indicators, but generally not a central aspect of social analysis. Without a notion of the 
whole, we cannot even pose the kind of overall question about the nation's social performance that economists 
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do about the economy: What is our social perfonnance as a nation? Is it improving or worsenmg? How does it 
compare to last year? What sectors are getting better? What are the soft spots? Most of us have been tramed 
by the idea that when we build a social construct, such as authoritarianism or racism, we devise mstrumcnts to 
determine itt relative degree of presence or absence. We generally do not think about an entity conqwsed of 
some properties that are inq»roving and some worsening at the same time, such as the factors m the Index of 
Leading Economic Indicators. We rarely think in terms of an individual indicator as performing agamst a 
threshold or standard. 

Without developing some social analogue to the notion of economy or the whole, and without focusing 
on performance, the dynamic realm that characterizes economic indicators is closed to us. Ideas such as leadmg 
or lagging social indicators, or a social recession, or cycles or trends in overall social health, from which 
thresholds and standards can emerge, are not now possible.' If an economic recession is defined empirically as 
three consecutive quarten of no growth, what would it take to declare the nation in a social recession? The 
absence of this kind of conceptual framework widens the gap between social indicators and public policy and 
public dialogue. 

The creation of a theoretical thread needed to help bind the disparate data and indicators will be a 
difficult endeavor. The evolution of the kind of dynamic analysis and composite measures that currendy 
characterize economic monitoring wiU be a slow one, which will begin and build upon the current system of 
data collection and reporting and its possible expansion. It required many years of research to develop the 
theoretical and empirical system that finally culminated in the Employment Act of 1946 that estoblished the ^ 
system of economic indicators, the Council of Economic Advisors, and the Economic Report of the President 
Research on the concept of business cycle that was the central idea of the system goes back to the begimung of 
the century. The theoretical and empirical aspects developed together. 

The development of a notion of performance in the social sphere and the need to focus on more holistic 
approaches that include many indicators and begin to connect them into a context should be an important new 
focus for our pursuit. Advances in these areas would greatly add to the significance and impact of social 
indicators, which is particularly important if we are to build new corridors that connect them to policy makmg 
and public education. When we consider how to enhance our current system of social reporting, these 
endeavors must have a central place. 



A System of Social Reporting to Improve PoUcy and Heighten Public Education 

We need to explore broader richer ties between social indicators, social policy, and the public dialogue. 
As currently conceived, most social indicators are not designed to frequcndy and regularly monitor social 
conditions in order to detect warning signs which require policy intervention. Bells never go off when the 
poverty of children reaches twenty percent, or the teenage suicide rate doubles, although the consequences for 
society and its future are surely as significant as a short term rise in inflation or a slight dcclme m housmg 
starts. 

In determining what kind of system of data collection and reporting is needed, its frequency and its 
level of aggregation, we need to consider not only the realms where policy is created and technical alternatives 
debated and hammered out, but the public dialogue as well. We need a rational, pragmatic, and data-based 
approach to social issues, that broadens and informs the public dialogue. Because of the way m which socia^ 
indicators are reported and social problems generally portrayed in the media, the public's perception of social 
well-being can be hazy and courses of action very obscure. 

As we have noted, the fact that social data are reported so late makes them peripheral to both the 
policy process and the public debate. Since dau are at very best one year old and often two or more years old, 
changes can only be traced and analyzed years after the fact, providing a very static picture and neccssitatmg the 
well worn phrai "the last year for which stttistics are available." Such a phrase is rarely if ever needed m 
economics; few modem governments would attempt to formulate current economic policy with data on interest 
rates or inflation going back several years. 
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In order to inform policy and the public in a more timely way, to indicate significant changes in the 
performance of indicators that affect large numbers of the population, and to aid in the conceptual development 
of social indicators, we need to significantly iiiq>Tove our system of social reporting. 

Indicators should be presented to the publir. as frequently as possible. Many key indicators could be 
reported on a quarterly basis, providing an on-going picture of inq)roving or worsening social conditions. 
Others could be rqwrted annually, but with minimum lag time. Frequent reporting would more finely attune 
the public to the significance of social issues and provide meaningful opportunities for public education. 
Reports on the network news that child abuse or teenage suicide had increased or decreased in the past quarter, 
in the context of patterns over time and with experts quoted, would add weight to the reporting of these 
problems that their severity deserves. This would be preferable to the currently episodic coverage of problems 
sudb as the attention to domestic abuse brought on by the recent O. J. Simpson trial. Over time, this kind of 
systematic social reporting might change the way many social problems are viewed in the nation. 

Where possible, related indicators need to be reported together, providing a greater picture of the 
whole. A clear, periodic, empirical portrait of the 'state of children, teenagers, the elderly, or workers, would 
permit a deeper understanding of the issues and a greater likelihood of formulating social policies that were 
more conq)rehensive and less crisis-driven. If the 'state of the economy is summarized annually through the 
Economic Report of the President, the 'state of children, officially assessed by the government, could have 
equivalent public significance. Such asiiessments would reduce the isolation and lack of context that currently 
surround social indicators. 

The reporting of changes in the performance of indicators should be stressed. We need to create a 
system of analysis well suited to public dialogue and policy making, in which key fmdings can be readily 
communicated. Much economic monitoring consists only of quarterly or annual percent increases and 
decreases. Yet these relatively sinq)le statistics can indicate critical swings in the economy, and over time 
suggest trends, patterns, points of intervention and the ability to forecast events. Social indicators, measured 
more frequently and with an enq>hasis on changes in performance, could provide similar information, including 
possible warning signs and even forecasting potential. 

There is a need to develop composite measures where increases or decreases signify broadly changing 
conditions and which include thresholds which signify the overall improvement or worsening of conditions. We 
need indexes such as these in the monitoring of soci^ indicators, which are published on a periodic basis, and 
which have wide public dissemination. The evolution of these kind of measures, geared to an analysis of 
performance, requires significant theoretical and methodological development. The far more frequent collection 
and reporting of social dau will broaden the view of social performance and suggest further approaches to their 
development. Without such measures that enQ>irically combine the individual indicators and begin to provide an 
overall view of their performance, social reporting will remain largely confined to individual statistics and will 
have far less inq>act. 

Survey and public opinion data are also a necessary complement to objective reporting. Economists use 
the Conference Board's Consumer Confidence Index and the University of Michigan's Index of Consumer 
Sentiment as an integral part of their monitoring systems. Official social reports in other countries, rely heavily 
on social surveys to provide vital information on the 'temper' of their nations regarding issues such as 
community cohesion, sense of safety, housing, income, problems of disability, etc.* In this nation, just as social 
problem data are fragmented, so too are methodological approaches. It is rare, but clearly desirable to combine 
both types of daU, giving a more integrated sense of the problem and how it is perceived. 

It is also necessary to create a dau base that allows for comparative analysis of states and regions. 
Some social indicators are not well enough developed to achieve this end. Child abuse, with its multiple state 
definitions has such problems. Such daU would benefit from being both defmed and collected at the federal 
level.' Where surveys are involved, samples of sufficient size are needed to disseminate reliable sute and 
regional data. Normed or adjusted measures also fiirther the ability to compare data. While many economic 
measures are seasonally and regionally adjusted, few social measures are. 
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Such expansions and enhancements would greatly benefit our current system of social reporting. Over 
time, a comprehensive social reporting system, directed toward the assessment of social performance, would 
allow for a more informed public and a more directed social policy ^paratus. As in the development of 
economic indicators, there is a need to develop a language that can assess cycles of achievement and decline, 
that includes warning signs based on agreed upon standards and thresholds, and that accounts for the 
inter-relationships of problems through the use of con^wsite measures. These changes in the way we collect and 
report social indicators wUl contribute to that end. 



Conclusion 

Economic indicators have been afforded a high degree of respect throughout this p^r. Their intact 
and influence, the way in whidi they arc instimtionalized, their theoietical, enq>irical, and dynamic character 
art inqwrtant as an analogue for the fiitorc development of social indicators. But what they lack is inqwrtant as 
well. Economist Amartya Sen has written, that if "the economic success of a nation is judged only by income 
and by other traditional indicators of opulence and financial soundness, as it so often is, the inqrartant goal of 
well-being is missed. The more conventional criteria of measuring economic success can be enhanced by 
includmg assessments of a nation's ability to extend and to inq)rove the quality of life."'" 

Economic indicators, despite their significant influence and relative comprehensiveness, often tell us 
little about social well-being. They omit much about the changing quality of life of ordinary Americans. In 
order to understand what is hi^tpening in the nation and what needs to be done, we need to know far more 
about the quality of life than what is offered by the world of economic indicators: and we need to know it with 
far greater accuracy and frequency than currently exists. 
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Notes 



'The stnicture and methodology of the Index is presented in "Monitoring the Social Performance of the 
Nation: The Index of Social Health," Children, Families and Government: Preparing for the Twenty first 
Century, Cambridge University Press, editor Edward Zigler, Yale University, (forthcoming). 

^Sec, for exanq>le. Economic Report of the President, transmitted to the Congress, February 1994, 
together with' the Annual Report of the Council of Economic Advisors. It is interesting to note that the 1992 
report addresses the need for even more enhanced economic statistics, and cites an "Economic Statistics 
Initiative," which sought an appropriation of more that $150 million from fiscal 1993-97 to develop economic 
reporting. 

'Federal Reserve Board. The Current Economic Condition (The Beige Book), Washington, D.C. 

♦Poverty is generally considered to be an economic indicator. However, in this p^r, we consider it to 
be a social indicator as well, in that it is direcUy connected to social problems and is not a key componait of the 
regular and frequent monitoring system of economic indicators. Interestingly, it is also one of the very few 
economic indicators collected annually. 

*Sec for example, Sar Levitan, Frank GaUo, and Isaac Shapiro, Workmg But Poor: America's 
Contradiction, Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1993; Gary Burtless, A Future of Lousy Jobs: Hie Changmg 
Structure of U.S. Wages, Washington, D.C, The Brookings Institution, 1990; Wallace Peterson, The Silent 
Depression: The Fate of the American Dream, N.Y., W. W. Norton and Co., 1994; U.S. Bureau of the 
Census, The Earnings Ladder, Statistical Brief SB 94-3, Washington, D.C, U.S. Government Prmtmg Office 
September 1993; Uwrencc Mishel and Jared Bernstein, The State of Working America, Armonk, N.Y., M. E. 
Sbarpe 1993. 

«The notion of social recessions, cycles, and trends in overall social health is presented and discussed in 
"Beyond Economic Monitoring: The Dynamics of Social Health," by Marque-Luisa Miringoff, Marc L. 
Miringoff, and Sandra Opdycke, funded by the Society and Health Program, The Health Institute of the New 
England Medical Center and the Harvard School of Public Health, with additional support ftom the Henry J. 
Kaiser Foundation. 

^'Employment Act of 1946, PI 304, February 20, 1946. 

«See for example France's Social Report, Donnces Sociales (Social Dau); Britain's Social Trends, 
Denmark's Levevilkar i Danmark (Living Conditions in Denmaric); Germany's Datcnreport (Data Report); 
Italy's Sintesi Delia Viu Sociale Italiana (Overview of Italian Social Life) and Sutistiche e Indicatori Sociali 
(Statistics and Social Indicators); Spain's Indicatores Sociales (Social Indicators) and Panoramica Social (Social 
Panorama). 

»A federal monitoring system, called the National Child Abuse and Neglect DaU System (NCANDS) 
has been developed in recent years, however it is still dependem on dau which has been defined and produced 
at the state level. Some states include unduplicated counts of children, others duplicated, makmg cornparative 
analysis problematic. A private non-profit organization. The National Committee to Prevent Child Abuse, is 
currently the major source for data over time. 

'"Amartya Sen, "The Economics of Life and Death," Scientific American (May 1993), 40. 
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DEMOGRAPHIC CHANGE AND THE POPULATION OF CHILDREN: 
RACE/ETHNICITY, IMMIGRATION, AND FAMILY SIZE 



INTRODUCTION 

For much of human history childhood did not exist in any sociaUy meaningful sense. Only with 
demographic changes in fertility and mortality that have become to be known as the demogr^hic transition did 
childhood become a viable status. The demognphic transition reduced the number of young persons in the 
family and enhanced the probabflity they would survive, thus rendering them worthy of investment. As the 
same time, parents who wanted to be certain of financial security in old age and to maximize their genetic 
heritage were compeUed to invest more heavily in their children. Schooling was institoted, service and 
jq)prcnticeships abolished, and paid work postponed for this newly "privileged" class. 

By the middle of the twentieth century, this period of social and economic dependency had come to 
characterize the teenage years as weU. High school education became the norm for economic success, a 
requirement later upgraded to college. Initially, this prolongation of dependency during adolesceno? was hidden 
by patterns of early marriage and parenthood during die Baby boom. But as die timing of die economic and 
family transitions became more separate and were both postponed, adolescence emerged as a second major stage 
of die lifecourse. It became a stage in which many formerly viable behaviors (work, marriage, parenthood) 
became unusual, deviant, or undesirable for that age strata. 

This account of die origins of childhood and adolescence suggest that diese life stages arc defined by 
demographic realities and social and economic institutional arrangements of society. Developmental processes 
may be distinct during diesc life stages, but in some sense are clearly secondary to demographic realities and die 
forces of history. One might expect diat, given die role of demogr^hic processes in die creation of childhood 
and adolescence as distinct stages of the lifecourse, demogr^hic research would be at die forefront in studying 
diese groups. 

Instead, demogrs?)hers have focused on nuptiality, fertility and mortality— die experiences of adults. 
Childrtn came into die picture only when die concern was infant mortality and, more reccntiy, when teenagers 
become pregnant. Eleanor Bcmert published one of die first major demogrqjhic studies of American children 
in 1958. Using dato ftom die 1950 census, Bemcrt documented family structure and living arrangements, 
school enrollments, and eii?)loyment patterns from die perspective of children. This study stands nearly alone 
(sec Click 1976 and Sweet 1974 for exceptions to tiiis) till die end of die 1970's when accelerating changes in 
marriage and divorce pron5>ted demogra^en to take a look at die consequences for living arrangements of 
chUdrcn (Bane 1976; Bumpass 1984a, 1984b; Bumpass and Riadfuss 1979; Furstenberg et al. 1983; Click 1979; 
Hofferth 1985). It has only been recendy diat demogrq)hers have widened die scope of dieir concern widi 
children to include analyses of chUdren's experiences of parental en^jloyrocnt, family size changes, poverty, and 
so on (cf Blake 1989; Duncan and Rodgers 1991; Eggebecn 1988; Eggebecn and Uchter 1991; Hernandez 
1993). Even widi die publication of Hernandez's (1993) encyclopedic overview of die demographic 
transformation of childhood, considerable gaps remain in our knowledge about die changing characteristics of 
American children. 

The purpose of diis paper is to evaluate die status of our understanding of diree important features of 
die population of children: race/eUmicity, immigration, and family size. Previous treatmem of tiiese indicators 
has been uneven, widi no standard approach or measures. FamUy size changes and dieir implications for 
children, as well as race/eUmic variations in child living arrangements and die experience of poverty have 
received die most attention. In contrast, immigration has been virtually ignored (see Jensen (1994) for an 
exception) For example, die absence of information on Hispanic origins until recent censuses, and subsequent 
variations in its measurement, restricted Hernandez to black/white comparisons for all except die most recent 
decade. The waves of immigration of white eUmic groups diat transformed die population of Amencan children 
during die first half of diis century, and die more recent immigration waves of non-whites diat has been a 
driving force in demographic change since die mid-1960s, largely is ignored. Are diese neglected aspects of die 
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family origins of children important? Do they alter or modify the consequences of family structure and family 
socioeconomic resources? These are issues which we will address. 

We will also look at measures of family size. This is a potentially unportant measure of child well- 
being while growing up, potentially affecting socialization patterns, parent-child interactions, and access to 
resources. Declines in the average number of children bom to women and changing family structures over the 
past 40 years have undoubtedly altered the family sizes of children and, possibly, their well-being. 

This Conference on the Indicators of Oiildren's Weil-Being offers a firesh opportunity to reach a 
collective agreement about the best social indicators of child well-being. Armed with such a consensus it may 
be feasible to significantly inqprove our knowledge of the conq)lex life course of children, viewed in the cultural 
and social structural contexu to which they and their families are assigned. This is even more io^rtant for 
certain states and regions of the nation in which there is great diversity in the race/ethnic and immigration 
experiences of children. We will argue below that such an approach can significantly improve the reporting on 
children's well being, and that modest modifications in usual procedures for the collection and production of 
data on children will prove particularly helpful. 

We will deal with each of these features in turn. After discussing why knowledge of this feature is 
important, we plan to describe how this indicator is currently measured in the U.S. Census of Population, 
paying particular attention to the relevance of these measures for understanding the experience of children. We 
will briefly, and somewhat superficially, describe the population of children for this indicator using PUMS files 
of the 1990 Census of Population. Our assessment of each of these features will conclude with a discussion of 
how these constructs can best be defined using currently available procedures and instruments of data collection. 



RACE AND ETHNICITY 
Rationale 

Race and ethnicity are not variables that directly measure child well-being. Few if any analysts would 
claim that, controlling for socioeconomic resources and socialization environment (family structure and size), 
children of one race have inferior well-being compaicd to children of another race, perse . Rather race and 
ethnicity are important because they: (1) index average levels of socioeconomic resources in families and modal 
forms of family structure, both of which are direct measures of the well-being of children; (2) measure the 
access of the families to opportunities for achievement (e.g., labor markets, advanced education); and (3) are 
associated with the concentration of families in neighborhoods which define the social structures and culwral 
experiences of children outside of their families. Race and ethnicity are thus used in swdies of child well-being 
as variables that classify children into types who have distinct outcomes on measures of well-being. Such a use 
is one way in which groups of children "at risk" may be defined. But race and ethnic information may also 
serve as control variables that defme distinct population subgroups. This is done when looking at the 
association of other factors with child well-being, as for example, with the effects of single parent family 
structure on family income. 

Measurement 

For the past half-cenwiy most demographic data collection and research has viewed a person's race 
and/or ethnicity as a matter of self-identification. While members of the society may ascribe race or ethnic 
identity to a person with whom they interact, and modify their actions accordingly, researchers see this as 
secondary to self-identification. One reason for this is the virtual impossibility of defining race and ethnicity 
precisely in a multiculwral society such as ours, in which intermarriage and ethnic mixing are commonplace. 
Another is that race and ethnicity are seen as culwral concepts of considerable importance to person's definition 
of identify and community. Typically this self-identification is communicated to the larger sociefy and used by 
members of that society to classify persons in the metric of social relations. But as a subjective concept that 
may be represented differently in various settings, ethnicity is not always reported consistently across different 
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contexts even when the informant is the same person (U.S. Bureau of the Census 1974). This problem is 
exacerbated across different interview contexts. 

This situation is even more confusing in the case of children. In situations in which parents and 
diildrtn coreside, the race and ethnicity of each member of the family can be ascertained. In many cases, there 
is agreement and the ethnicity of the child can be likewise assigned. But in cases of different race or ethnicity 
of the father and mother or ethnic difference between the head and other adults in the housdiold the situation is 
less well defined. In such cases a procedure may be developed for determining the race and ethnic origins of 
children from data on adults in their family. But the logic of an analysis using parental subjective race and 
ethnic self-identification information to objectively classify children based on their origins is not clear. 

We believe a preferable strategy is to obtain "self-identified* (actually, in the case of children, family- 
identified) race and ethnic origin information for each child. In this way, each family (or its representative 
itspondent) can indicate the race and ethnic identification with which the child is being raised, reflecting the 
way in which the child is presented to society (e.g., neighborhood, school). 

This procedure has the additional advanuge of permitting similar rules of classification for children 
whose parents are not both coresident and whose race and ethnic origins are partly unknown. We thus are in 
agreement with Rogers (1989) that race and ethnicity of children should be determined on the basis of 
identification within the family of socialization. Our suggested procedure, however, is based on a family 
informant's responses about the child (making it a purely subjective measure), rather than on the automatic 
assignment of race and ethnicity of coresident mother. 

We note that while this recommendation is currendy the procedure followed by the decenitial census, it 
typically is not the practice in studies of children that are not household-based. For example, birth certificates 
typically collect ethnicity of the mother, but not always of the father, and not of the infant. Infant death 
certificates provide the race or ethnicity of the child as reported by a "knowledgeable' informant (possibly a 
family member, but possibly a physician, coroner or funeral director). Mothers more often provide birth 
certificate data whereas fathers more often are informants for the death certificate. Norris and Shipley (1971) 
report that in California from l%S-67 as many as 17 percent of Chinese and 43 percent of Jspmese infants 
were given discrepant race assignments at birth and at death. 

Ideally, we believe that whenever possible data collection instruments for children should directly 
collect information on the race and ethnicity of children. This oan be readily done with Census questions, but 
these may be usefully modified (Entwisle and Astone 1994). Under their recommended procedure. Latino 
ancestry is ascertained first. For those reporting Latmo origins, Mexican, Puerto Rican, and Oiban riativity is 
then determined. All children are then classified according to whether they are white, African American, 
American Indian, Asian and Pacific Islander, or other (specified). This collection procedure has the advanuge 
of keeping Hispanic origins and race as separate concepts, while allowing investigators to readily classify 
children into mutually exclusive and exhaustive categories that combine race and ethnicity (as we suggest 
below). 

We have argued that race and ethnicity in the United Sutes are socially and culturally determined 
rather than biologically or genetically defined. Accordingly, the questions used to elicit racial identification and 
the measures constructed from this information have varied over time and reflect the size and impact of any 
given minority at that time. Membership in the "majority" population also changes over time as groups once 
regarded as inferior gain in social standing and are held in less social distance. (For example, three ethnic 
groups who are today usually included as part of the white majority ate halians, Irish, and Jews. These groups 
would not have been so regarded in the early part of this century.) In other cases (such as Native Americans) 
self-identification with an ethnic identity has grown and waned with ethnic consciousness and sentiment. 
Throughout our national history, however, selected race and ethnic groups have merited attention; analysts 
cannot afford to ignore such defimng constructs in the fabric of American life when they study children. This is 
apparent in the examinations of the well-being of American children of different race and ethnic origins in 
1990. 
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Application and Evaluation 

The 1990 Census of the United States uses a series of questions about race and national origin to define 
all persons as black. Native American (American Indian), Asian and Pacific Islander, and white. In some 
published tabulations the 'other' races are not shown separately, but are included in the figures for the total 
population (due to sanq>le size considerations). 

Hispanic origin information is gotten from all respondents so that both blacks and whites can be further 
classified as Hispanic origin or not. In its tabulations the Census Bureau typically shows dau for whites, 
blacks, and others (Native Americans, Asian and Pacific Islanders), with data for Hispanics (both white and 
black) tabulated separately. With tins q)proach, the race and ethnic identification of the population is not 
defined in a muttially exclusive and exhaustive categorization. One argument in its favor is that it does tap 
American reality— many Puerto Ricans and Cubans are self-identified as being both black and Hispanic. This 
solution seems acceptable when doing cross-tabulations of census data and does not lead to analjrtic error. But 
this solution is not succinct, effectively doubling the number of tabulations needed. Another possibility would 
be to subdivide the black and white categories accordmg to Latino origins. But this also is costly for analytic 
clarity suwe it produces a new category (black Latinos) with very few children in that category. One 1984 
study, for example, found that only 2 percent of Mexican American births, 7 percent of Puerto Rican births, 
and 12 percent of Central and South American births in the United States were black (National Center for 
Health Statistics, 1987:10, as reported in Rogers 1989). 

We believe that it may be useful to retain the race and Latino ancestry variables as separate constructs 
in local or regional smdies of populations in whidi Latinos arc predommantly of Puerto Rican or Central and 
South American origins, but that there is little analytic advantage associated with this distinction for the Latino 
population as a whole, and for areas in which Mexican Americans predominate. We therefore advocate that for 
most smdies of children the population first be defined as either black or nonblack, followed by a categorization 
of the nonblacks into those of Hispanic and non-Hispanic origin. This recommended procedure thus gives 
emphasis to the black/white racial line which has always assumed primary importance in the nation's history. 
Blacks of Hispanic origin arc, if anything, typically even more disadvanuged than non-Hispanic blacks, 
suffering both from their nunority racial identification, language differences, and predominant migrant origins. 
To the extent that race and ethnic identification are measures of socioeconomic resources and access to 
achievement opportunities, this is a reasonable classification for analysts to use. It also preserves a distinct 
Latino category of noiiblack children for this nq)idly growing minority. 

A study of children using 1990 Census data shows that it is useful to distinguish whether children are 
non-Hispanic white, black, Hispanic (Latino), Asian and Pacific Islander, or American Indian (Hogan and 
Lichter 1994). For example, 81 percent of white and 84 percent of Asian children live with both parents, 
compared to 64 percent of Latinos, 56 percent of American Indians, and 37 percent of blacks. Poverty rates 
are 1 1 percent for whites, 17 percent of Asians, 31 percent of Latinos, and 39 percent of American Indians and 
blacks. These poverty rates are more greatly affected by family structure for some of the groups than for 
others— standardized for family strucmre, the poverty rate is 1 1 percent for whites, 18 percent for Asians, 27 
percent for Latinos, 22 percent for blacks and 31 percent for American Indians. By distinguishing these five 
race/ethnic groups it can thus be seen that family structure plays a key role in the high poverty levels of black 
children, but is of much less importance for Latinos and American Indians. For these other groups, immigrant 
status, education, and access to economic opportunities are of the utmost importance. 

Further analysis demonstrates how family structure and labor supply decisions distinguish children in 
these race and ethnic groups (Hogan and Lichter 1994). Between one-fifth and one-quarter of children who are 
white. Latino and Asian live in two parent families in which only the father works full-time; only 7 percent of 
black children live in this type of traditional family environment. Asians (36 percent) and whites (27 percent) 
most often live in families in which both parente are present and working fiill-time. For black childroj, life in a 
mother-headed family in which the mother docs not work or works fijll-time are equally typical experiences. 

Specialists in ethnic studies often argue that it is extremely important to distinguish national origins 
among the various Hispanic groups and among Asian and Pacific Islanders. Indeed, Hogan and Liditer (1994) 
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find substantial variations in family structure and economic well-being of Puerto Rican, Cuban, Mexican 
American and other Hispanic children. For exanq>le, almost one-third of Mexican origin children and 40 
percent of Puerto Rican children are poor, compared to only 14 percent of Cuban children. The poverty rate of 
Puerto Rican children would decline to 25 percent if Puerto Rican children had living arrangements like those of 
whites, but living arrangements were much less inqmrtant in explaining;; the poverty of Mexican and Cuban 
ancestry children. The inferior well-being of Puerto Rican children compared to those in other Latino groups 
appears to be more a function of their distinct family structure di^erences than anything else (e.g., geographic 
concentration, cultural di^erences, linguistic isolation). This fmding is consistent with studies of family support 
to the elderly among these groups (Hunes, et al. 1994). 

Other ubulations ol the 1990 Census suggest that systematic di^erences by national origin group 
among the Asians are tied mainly to migration experiences. Third or later generation Asian children di^er little 
in family structure and poverty by whether they are Chinese or J^anese origin, and have experiences more like 
those of native whites. As seen below, more recent Asian immigrant groups arc disadvantaged by linguistic 
isolation, non-transferrable human capital skills, and family separation. But the national origin groups do not 
show distinct systematic di^erences in the well-being of children, taking these features of the immigrant 
experience into accoimt. Indeed, research shows that there are few di^erences among these Asian immigrant 
groups in support to elderly family members, once these other distinguishing features of their immigrant 
experience are taken into account (Himes et al. 1994). 

Recommendations 

Based on these fmdings, we thus believe it is useful to distinguish a minimum of five race and ethnic 
groups in studies of child well-being— non-Hispanic white, black. Latino (nonblack), Asian and Pacific Islander, 
and American Indian. We strongly urge the use of these categories of race and ethnic identification whenever 
possible to obtain reasonably complete information on ethnic identity and opportunity. 

Such a breakdown is ^propriate when analyzing current Census dau on children. But changes over 
time in race and ethnicity identification information, and changes in the salience of di^erent ethnic identities 
over time, often render such detailed categories impossible or useless for historical comparisons. In the case of 
historical work, a distinction between blacks and nonblacks, with attention to Hispanics in recent decades, has 
been the preferred strategy (Hernandez 1983) for studies focusing on the experiences of the national population 
of children. 

But apart from Census studies, even the largest surveys (such as the Current Population Survey) 
typically lack the sample designs (primary sanq>ling units with concentrations of race and ethnic minorities) and 
overall sample sizes to represent Asian and Pacific Islander children and American Indian children separately. 
Resultant sample files made available to investigators have far too few cases to adequately represent the 
different Asian origin groups, and usually are too small to represent any Latino groups individually (except 
Mexican Americans in the case of an oversample). This is true of such frequently used data sources as the 
National Longitudinal Survey of Youth, the associated Mother/Child Files, and the National Survey of Families 
and Households. 

In this situation constrained by practical considerations, we recommend using a three-fold race and 
ethnic classification for children: nonblack non-Hispanics, nonblack Hispanics, and blacks. With this 
classification, all children who are identified by their family member as black— whether Hispanic and non- 
Hispanic— are classified as black. American Indians and A^i^s^s and Pacific Islanders are classified with whites 
in the nonblack non-Hispanic group. We believe this procedure is accepuble if not desirable. The small 
numbers of American Iiidians and Asians and Pacific Islanders have little impact on the white category when 
included there; the advantage of the procedure is that it pennits all children to be assigned a race and ethnic 
identity rather than being dropped from study. The disadvantage is that in this case it is more a 
nonidentity— nonblack non-Hispanic— than a socially meaningful identity. 

An alternative solution is to include only whites in the first category, excluding the American Indians 
and Asians and Pacific Islanders from any of the identified groups. With this solution all children, including 
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these two rarer groups, are included in the total and each category is a more accurate reflection of social 
identity. The drawback here is that the parts do not add to the whole. 

We produced tabulations from the 1990 Census to illustrate the application of these alternative race and 
ethnic identifications of American children. These tabulations were done for the entire United States and 
separately for four states (California, Florida, Minnesota and Pennsylvania) with widely differing race and 
ethnic conq>ositions. Just under three-quarters of American children are nonblack non-Hispanic in 1990. This 
proportion varies greatly across the selected states from a high of 95 percent in Minnesota to a low of 57 
percent in California. Most children in the United States are either white non-Hispanic, black (15 percent), or 
Hispanic (12 percent); fewer than 3 percent are Asian and Pacific Islander and less than 1 percent are 
American Indian. For the nation, we believe that a three category classification of race and ethnicity (nonblack 
non-Hispanic, nonblack Hispanic, and black) is quite adequate to (1) index average levels of socioeconomic 
resources in families and modal forms of family structure; (2) measure the access of the families to 
opportunities for achievement; and (3) indicate the concentration of families in neighborhoods which define the 
social structures and cultural experiences of children outside of their families. 

However, these tabulations also illustrate the importance of using the more detailed five category 
scheme (that separates out Asian and Pacific Islanders and American Indians for particular states. The unique 
situation of Asian children in California, for example, would be obscured without a more elaborate classification 
of race and ethnic identity. Asians constitute 9.9 percent of all children in California, while blacks make up 
only 7.8 percent of children in that state. One third of all children in California are Hispanic, highlighting the 
importance of this group in California's recent population history.' 

IMMIGRATION 



Children who are themselves immigrant or are descendants of immigrant parents typically have 
distinctly di^erent social origins than other American children, both minority and majority. Besides distinct 
ethnic origins, minority children often grow up in homes with more complex family structures, with inferior or 
nonconvertible socioeconomic resources, and with linguistic or geogr^hic isolation from the nonimmigrant 
white majority. The families of children living in ethnic enclaves may even lack access to the fiill labor markets 
of the communities, while having privileged access to labor markets serving the local immigrant population. 

For these reasons we anticipate that the immigrant experiences of children are important to distinguish 
in studies of child well-being. But die immigration sutus of children and their parents has been notably absent 
in prior studies of children. This is true even though great attention has been devoted to the experiences of 
immigrant adults. For exaiiq)le, in his census monognqih on American children, Hernandez (1993) makes only 
passing reference to the impact of immigration on the population history of the twentieth century United States 
and ignores differences between children of immigrants and those of native origins. In their otherwise 
comprehensive study of immigrants in the United States, Jasso and Rosenzweig largely ignore the experiences of 
children in immigrant families, except for a brief treatment of their school enrollment. Yet, as Jensen and 
Chitose (1994) have argued, such an investigation would be a natural extension of Lieberson's (1980) research 
on the progress of tum-of-the-century immigrants and the work of Portes and Zhou (1993) on the political 
economy of immigrant families. 

We thus have leason to believe that immigrant stams may be an i&>portant factor differentiating the life 
chances of American children. Recent increases in immigration, especially tlie shift to migration based on 
family reunification preferences (Jasso and Rosenzweig 1990), mean that an increasing percentage of children 
are either foreign bom or live with foreign bom parents. By 1990 14.7 percent of American children were 
cither foreign-bora or the child of a foreign bora coresident parent (Jensen and Chitose 1994). Yet few studies, 
even comprehensive census-based monographs focused on children and on immigration, have attended to this 
issue. What we try to determine here is whether this neglects an important aspect of American child well- 
being, or whether immigration status can continue to remain ignored. 
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Measurement 

The first matter to be discussed is how immigration status is, and should be, measured for children. 
The 1980 Census monogn^h on immigration (Jasso and Rosenzweig 1990) provides an excellent reference work 
on the measurement of immigration and the analysis of the immigrant experience. For all of the twentieth 
century the decennial census has collected information on country of birUi, and most censuses have asked about 
year of entry to the United States for those who were foreign-bom. Until recently the Census also identified 
whether parents were foreign bom and, typicMly, their country of birth. But this information on nativity was 
last collected in a comprehensive fashion in the 1970 Census. For adults, therefore, current census procedures 
do not permit identificatiohof nativity status. 

The situation is different for children who coreside with their parents, since the census collects country 
of birth for all persons in the household. Studies of immigration on the well-being of children thus can still 
make use of a nativity distinction (foreign bom, native bom of a foreign bom parent, or native bom of native 
parents) as long as the investigator is willing to restrict study to children who coreside with parents. For 
children who coieside with only one parent, nativity can still be defmed based on the coresident parent. Inso'ar 
as it is the distinct family environment of immigrants that is thought to influence child well-being, these 
restrictions and limitations in defining nativity status are not problematic. Another advantage of a focus on the 
nativity of children is the comparability of this measure over extended periods of time. 

The censuses of this century have made repeated but varied atten^ts to assess the integration of 
immigrants into the national population. Sometimes the focus has been on the timing of entry and length of 
time in the United States, and on wh^er the immigrant is a naturalized citizen. Other times the census has 
collected data on language— either mother tongue, English language ability, or language spoken at home— as an 
indicator of acculturation and of isolation fix>m the larger society. The variations in these questions over time 
hinder the analysis of trends. 

But these measures are inferior to immigration status for studies of children. Participation in the 
census and completion of its long-form questionnaire is itself partly dependent of language ability. A scale of 
English language ability is also far more subjective a categorical report of nativity, and is probably subject to 
much greater variability across potential respondents within the household. For some immigrants, the ability to 
speak English is an indicator of socioeconomic status in the country of origin more than it is a measure of 
isolation after migration. As Jensen and Chitosc (1994) have argued, language facility may be more inqwrtant 
for some immigrant groups than for others— those who have established immigrant communities that constitute 
ethnic enclaves (community and labor market) may actually benefit from greater retention and use of mother 
tongue. For these reasons, we recommend the use of nativity over alternative measures of the immigrant 
experience of children. 

Application and Evaluation 

Does nativity matter? Jensen and Chitose (1994) have provided a comprehensive description of 
children who are foreign-bom or native-bom of foreign-bom parent(s) (which we will refer to as "immigrant" 
children) compared with children who are native-bom of native-bom parents (whom we call "natives."). Their 
analysis uses 1990 Census data for children who coreside with a parent who is household head or spouse of the 
head. They find that, on average, immigrant origin children have households that are of larger size (5.2 v. 4.4 
for the natives), due only in part to a larger number of related children (2.7 v. 2.2). Immigrant children more 
often grow up in families in which the head of household is male and married, compared to native children. 
They live in housing units that are smaller and more crowded. 

The immigrants on average experience inferior economic circumstances— 22 percent of immigrant 
children compared to 17 percent of native children are in poverty. But poverty among the immigrant children 
appears to be a transient situation— native-bom children whose parents arrived in the U.S. prior to 1975 (five 
years or more before the Census) have poverty levels lower than the native-bom. In contrast, over one-third of 
recent immigrant children are in poverty. 
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For some inunigrant children, however, the household head lacks educational credentials to ensure 
occupational success in the overall labor market (one-quarter live in households where the head has eight years 
of less of schooling compared to only 3 percent of native children). Additionally, many of the immigrant 
children grow up in houses that are linguistically isolated (a household in which no one over 14 speaks only 
English or English as a second language *veiy well*). Fewer than one percent of the native children live in 
linguistically isolated households, compared to 41 percent of the foreign bom children and 21 percent of the 
native bom children of foreign bom parents. Spanish is the most common language spoken among the 
linguistically isolated, accounting for almost half of the children in these families. 

These circumstances force more reliance on multiple workers and multiple jobs and on jobs in ethnic 
enclaves to escape poverty. Also, con^arisons of immigrant and native households indicate that labor force 
involvement is greater and welfare dependence among the immigrants. These differences are even greater when 
foreign-bom cMdren are compared to native bom children of native parents. 

Thus, a variable measuring the immigrant origins of children (1) indexes average levels of 
socioeconomic resources in families and modal forms of family stmcture, both of which are direct measures of 
the well-being of children; (2) measures the access of the families to opportunities for achievement (e.g., labor 
markets, advanced education); (3) indicates membership in a family with cultural attitudes, values, and family 
relations that may differ from those of the majority, and (4) is associated with the concentration of families in 
neighborhoods which define the social structures and the cultural experiences of children outside of their 
families. As such, immigrant status is a useful distinction to make in national studies of the well-being of 
children in which there are sufRcient numbers of immigrant children for analysis. 

However, the origin characteristics and national origins of immigrant children vary greatly (in large 
part as a consequence of changing U.S. immigration policies), and show pronounced change over time (Jasso 
and Rosenzweig 1990). In 1990 31 percent of first and second generation immigrant children were Mexican 
origin and 34 percent were of Asian origin (using race and ethnic information for their household head; Jensen 
and Chitose 1994). However, looking just at the foreign-bom children, 56 percent were of Asian origins. 

These immigrant children are not distributed evenly among the states— concentrating in states with 
major metropolitan areas (California, Connecticut, New Jersey, New York, and Illinois) and in some sutes with 
close proximity to Latin America (Arizona, California, and Texas). Indeed, just four states (California, New 
York, Texas, and Florida) account fo^ 63 percent of first and second generation immigrant children (conq)ared 
with 25 percent of the native children). California, as home to both many Mexican and Asian immigrants, is 
one state for which it is particularly important to consider the immigration sutus of children— 34 percent of all 
first and second generation immigrant children live in California. Thirty-eight percent of all children in 
California are either foreign bom or native bom to foreign bom parents (calculated from data in Jensen and 
Chitose 1994, Table 1 and p. 4). 

Recommendations 

We conclude that smdies of child well-being at the national level would benefit from identifying the 
immigrant sums of children. While a measure that distinguishes foreign-bora, native-bom of foreign-bom 
parent(s), and native-bom of native parents is concq)tually ideal, a simple distinction between immigrant 
children (categories a and b) and natives is adequate, given that the families' characteristics depend mostly on 
the parents' immigration status. In some states and major urban areas, most noubly Califomia, an adequate 
analysis of the well-being of children is not possible without consideration of immigrant sums. 

These recommendations ignore the extent to which immigrant sutus will differentiate children already 
considered separately by race and ethnicity. Seventy-nine percent of immigrant children would already fall into 
either the Asian and Pacific Islander (34 percent) or Hispanic (45 percent) race/ethnic classification 
recommended above. Conversely, fully 91 percent of the Asian and Pacific Island origin children are either 
first or second generation, as are 55 percent of the Hispanic children. There thus is not great overall analytic 
gain from considering both inraiigration sums and race/ethnic origins in smdies of the well-being of American 
children. However, such a distinction is of much greater importance in analyses of the impact of national 
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Table 1 
Family Sizes of Cliildren 



Race 



State 



Total 



White 



Black 



Hisp. 



CA 



FL 



Minn 



Pa 



Num of Related Children < 18: 



1 


22.5 


23.6 


21.8 


16.9 


20.6 


25.9 


18.7 


23.9 


2 


39.3 


42.1 


32.2 


31.0 


36.5 


39.2 


38.5 


41.1 


3 


23.8 


23.2 


24.1 


26.8 


23.9 


27.6 


28.4 


23.8 


4 


9.1 


7.6 


12.6 


14.5 


10.9 


8.1 


9.9 


7.9 


5 


3.2 


2.3 


5.2 


5.9 


4.4 


2.9 


3.1 


2.1 


6 


1.2 


0.7 


2.4 


2.8 


- 2.0 


0.8 


0.8 


0.7 


7+ 


0.8 


0.5 


1.7 


2.0 


1.7 


0.6 


0.5 


0.6 



Ave. Num of Related Children: 
2.39 

Ratios: 

All Families: 



2.27 



2.62 



2.80 



2.56 



2.28 



Kids/ All 
Adults 

Kids/Par. 

Two-Parent Families: 



1.25 
1.47 



Kids/ All 

Adults 1.10 
Kids/Par. 1.20 
Single-Parent Families: 



Kids/ All 
Adults 

Kids/Par. 



1.83 
2.42 



1.17 
1.31 

1.09 
1.16 

1.67 
2.08 



1.57 
2.06 



1.11 
1.27 



2.01 
2.72 



1.35 
1.80 



1.17 
1.42 



1.94 
2.77 



1.23 
1.58 



1.11 
1.30 



1.74 
2.50 



1.21 
1.45 

1.03 
1.13 

1.82 
2.37 



2.45 



1.31 
1.43 

1.19 
1.24 



1.99 
2.37 



2.28 



1.19 
1.38 



1.08 
1.15 

1.73 
2.28 



Source: 1990 PUMS files of the 1990 U.S. Census of Population. 
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inimigration policies on the well-being of children. This is especially the case for the study of children in 
California, where it is essential that studies of children consider inunigrant status as well as race and ethnicity. 



FAMILY SIZE 
Rationale 

Population size is a central cobcem of demographers. Because of this, analysis of the con^nents of 
population growth— fertility, mortality and migration— form the intellectual cote of what demographers do. Of 
these three couq)onents, the preponderance of attention has been given to fertility, in no small part because it is 
the most amenable of the three to intervention. Historically, much of this attention has been on the causal 
mechanisms involved in the timing ai^ number of children bom, as well as the consequences of fertility shifts 
for adults, families, and societies. Less a?)preciated, at least until recently, is that as women have changed the 
timing and number of children they bore, the sibling experience of children across successive cohorts has 
inevitably changed as well (Blake 1989; Eggebeen 1992). 

That family size matters for children's well-being has been mply demonstrated by the work of Judith 
Blake (1989). Drawing on a broad array of nationally representative dau sets, she assembles overwhelming 
evidence that number of siblings negatively effects cognitive development, some aspects of social development, 
and, most significantly, educational attmment. There are several possible reasons for these relationships. 
Judith Blake, for exan^le, suggests a "dilution model" of parental iiq»uts. (Juite sin^jly, the more children, the 
more parental resources are divided and hence, the lower the quality of the output (Blake 1981; 1989). 

Others point to the theoretical importance of group size on the possible interaction patterns of members 
of a small group. Thus, small group theory, when applied to family units, in^jlies that parenting styles are 
probably quite different in large and small families. Specifically, a greater number of children increase the 
likelihood of parental frustrations in dealing with the complexities of individual personalities and needs, the 
variety of role defmitions, and the day-to-day demands and pressures of family life. Such frustrations and 
pressures may lead to more punitive, authoritarian parenting styles. Indeed, tests for differences in parenting 
styles by family size are generally supportive of these notions, finding that behavioral control, methods of rule 
in^lementation, and a^ection patterns all vary in families by the number of children (Elder and Bowerman 
1963; Nye, Carlson and Garrett 1970; Peterson and Kuntz 1975; Scheck and Emerick 1976; Kidwell 1981; 
1982). In any case, both explanations agree that having a large number of siblings is a disadvantage for a child. 



Measurement 

Because the Census collects information about all the occupants of households and how they are related 
to the household head, it is the data of choice to estimate the family sizes of > hildren. In addition, it has 
collected this information on household occupants in a fairly standard way for some time, thus making 
comparisons over time relatively easy to do. 

There are two ways of determining family size in census data. The first is to use the question asked of 
women (or, in this case, the mother of the child) on the number of children ever bom. The major advantage in 
using this question is that it better approximates the experiences of siblings over the course of childhood than 
questions which focus on current living arrangements. The number of siblings currently living with a child 
underestimate the experience of sib'.ings over the course of childhood (Hernandez 1993: Table 2.3). For 
example, the median number of siblings aged 0 to 17 for children in 1980 was 1.8, but the median number of 
children-ever-bom to mothers of those children was 2.26. 

The problem with using this children ever bom measure of family size is that the number of children 
ever bom to a child's mother is not necessarily the number of siblings they have experienced in childhood 
(because of noncoresidence or death). In particular, last boms also may have had little, if any, exposure to 
older siblings, who in some cases may be out of the home for much of their childhood.^ Since the question is 
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only asked of women, we cannot determine the sibling experience of children living with their fathers but not 
their mothers (4.8 percent of all children in the 1990 Census (Eggebeen, Manning and Snyder 1994). Also, 
the sibling experience of children with a step-mother, is inaccurately represented, since she reports her fertility 
history, not that of the biological mother of the child. 

The second way to determine the family sizes of children is to count up the number of siblings of the 
child currently living in the household. A major advantage is that it can be obtained for all children living in 
households. This avoids some of the problems with using maternal report of children-ever-bom outlined above 
(e.g., inaccurate for children with step-mothers and children in father-only fanulies). It also focuses attention 
on the immediate situation of children (with whom are they currently sharing parental and familial resources). 
This is more relevant both as a measure of small group dynamics and resource dilution. However, because it is 
a cross-sectional sniq>-shot, this measure does not do very well at indicating the life course experience of a 
child. 

Most studies have used some form of the number of children or number of coresident siblings to 
indicate the family site situation of children. What this misses is a key link between family size and the well- 
being of children: the number of parents or adult caretakers of the child and their siblings. That is, not only is 
the amount of resources available to a child determined by the number siblings with which a child has to 
compete, but also by the number of caretakers dispensing those resources. This distinction is especially 
important when considering the situations of minority children, who are more likely than white diildren to live 
in extended or complex households (Hernandez 1993). Such consideration improves the speciHcation of the 
resource dilution model, but is not useful as a measure of interaction con^lexity (which depends on actual size). 

A useful way to take into account both of these factor is to calculate ratios of children to parents or 
adults in the home. There are both potential advanuges and drawbacks to using ratios as proxies of potential 
resources available to children. First, we are assuming that having more adults in the home is advantageous to 
the child. While most of the tune this is a reasonable assim^tion, it could very well be that in some cases 
additional adults (such as a dependent, elderly grandparent) compete with the child for the parent's attention. 
This possibility has not been addressed in the literature, unfortunately. Where the consequences of additional 
adults in the household have been analyzed, the focus has been on their economic consequences. That is, these 
additional adults in the household are portrayed as an adaptive strategy, used to cope with poverty by providing 
additional income or freeing the mother to enter the labor force (Tienda and Angel 1982; 1985). 

A second assuin|)tion that is made in using these ratios is that all adults in the home are of equal value 
when it comes to inq)arting resources to children. This assumption may seem especially heroic when the 
additional adult is a non-relative like a roomer or boarder. In roost cases, however, the additional adult is some 
sort of relative (grandparent or aunt/uncle) for whom it is reasonable to assume they provide something for the 
benefit of the child. More problematic are cohabitating partners. The 1990 census is the first census to 
explicitly ask about persons who are not related to the householder but "have a close personal relationship with 
the householder." A not insignificant proportion of childien (3.5 percent) were living with a parent who was 
cohabiuting at the time of the 1990 census (Manning and Lichter 1994). Unfortunately, whether or under what 
conditions cohabiuting adults function as surrogate parents is unknown. 

Despite these drawbacks, child-adult ratios offer some distinct advanuges. By taking into account both 
the number of potential givers of resources as well as the potential number of competitors for resources, 
child/adult ratios more accurately approximate parental resources available to the child than simple counts of the 
number of childreu-ever-bom or number of siblings. These ratios also require very few pieces of information 
(just the number of children and adults or parents in the household), making historical comparisons easy. 
Finally, it is fairly easy to vary assumptions about resource sharing within households by calculating ratios 
based on parents only or on related family members only, instead of on all children relative to all adults in the 
household. 
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Application and Evaluation 

Based on calculations firom the 1990 Census, we provide in Table 1 some exan^les of the distributions 
of children by family size. Nationally, less than one-quaiter of dependent children live in households where 
they are the only chiid; that is, households in which they have no conq)etitors for adult or parental attention. 
However, living with large numbers of siblings also has become quite rare: only about five percent of children 
live in households of S or more children. While the mean number of children in the household is 2.39, the 
average child per adult is considerable lower (1 .25). However, this ratio is quite sensitive to various 
assumptions. For exanq)le, if you assume that only parents make significant contributioiis to child well-being, 
the ratio of children per parent is marginally higher (about 18 percent higher) than the child-adult ratio. 

Even more significant, however, are assumptions about single versus two-parent families. To wit, if 
one assumes that two parents ofier a number of intangible benefits to children beyoixl reducing the child to aduh 
ratio (e.g., that a ratio of four children to two parents is "better" than a ratio of two childten to one parent), 
then one may want to calculate separate ratios by the number of parents. Child-adult and child-parent ratios are 
considerably lower for children in two parent families. Children in single parent families are more likely than 
children in two-parent families to have other adults present in the household ftom which th^r can potentially 
draw resources. However, these other adults do not offset the disadvanuge to these children of having only one 
parent. The ratio of children to all adults is 1.83 in single-parent homes (about 52 percent higher) compared to 
a ratio of children to parents of 1.2 for children in two-parent families. 

We also examined race/ethnic and selected state differences in these measures of adult/child ratios. We 
do not go into the specific differences here other than to note that national totals obscure significant sub-group 
diversity in children's family experiences (the data are provided in Table 1). For example, white children retain 
considerable advantage over minority children in the number of siblings and in the ratios. There is moderate 
diversity across sutes as well; something often overlooked in more typically used national level data. 
Interestingly, these sute differences in ratios do not ^pear to be associated with large minority populations. 
Minnesota, for exan^le, which is 95. 1 percent white, has the highest child-aduh ratio (1 .31) and the highest 
child-adult ratio among children in two-parent families (1.19) of the four states portrayed. 

Recommendations 

It is clear from the above reviewed studies that family size is an important determinant of childrens' 
well-being. We recommend measuring family size in two ways. 

The first is a simple count of the number of dependent (under 18) children living in the household. 
This indicator is readily available in most data sets, and, of course, is already commonly used. To the degree 
that children's well-being is cor< . itioned by the different group dynamics that CTerate in large families versus 
small families, it is inqwrative to take number .of siblings into account. 

Aduh-child or parent-child ratios are recommended as a second indicator. It is important to use ratios 
because these indicators more precisely measure resource dilution, which also is a threat to the well-being of 
children. Unfortunately, it is not clear tmder what conditions one should use child-parent ratios instead of child- 
adult ratios as an indicator of available resources. Until more is known about the role other adults play in the 
lives of children living in complex households researchers should be wary about making assumptions that the 
presence of all co-resident adults equally benefit the child. 



CONCLUSIONS 

We began our paper with the premise that developmental processes and the course of childhood arc 
defined by demographic processes as well as social and economic institutional arrangements. The recent burst 
of scholarship on the lives of children utilizing demogrs^hic perspectives, methodologies and data suggest a 
growing consensus that our understanding of childhood is limited without recognizing these facts. Our concern 
in this paper has been the measurement of three fairly neglected components of the population of children: 
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race/ethnicity, immigration and family size. Aside from the specific recommendations discussed above, we 
conclude by noting that none of the recommendations we make involve radical restructuring of our data 
collection enterprises or the ways researdien have commonly used these indicaton. This is good. It iiiq>lies 
that we can have reasonable confidence in what we have learned from past research using conventional 
praaices. It also means that with appropriate sensitively to the historical boundedness and theoretical 
assun^tions underlying the indicaton, researchers can early incorporate most of the above suggestions into their 
assessment of Chilean's well-being. 
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Endnotes 



1 



While an argument might be made for distinguishing national origin groups among the Hispanics, the 
geogrs^hic concentrations of particular national origin Latino groups in certain cities and states, renders such a 
distinction unnecessary for most purposes. 

^ To be sure, this does not mean that they stop being potential competitors for parental resources, as 
there is a growing recognition that parental help and support to independent living adult children characterizes a 
significant mmority of American families (Hogan, Eggebeen and Clogg 1993). 
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Abstract 



This paper reviews the availability of local, state, and national data on family structure, stability, and 
the well-being of children. It focuses on indicators of family structure and stability, but it also briefly reviews 
the literature on the effects of family structure and stability on child, adolescent, and early adult outcomes. The 
major themes of the paper are: (1) family structure and stability are not direct indicators of child well-being, but 
they are associated with many of these indicators; (2) we need to rethink the way in which we measure family 
structure and stability to take into account the many types of families in our society; and, (3) the study of family 
instability needs to pay more attention to related issues such as diild abuse and neglect and foster care 
placements. 
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Family Structure, Subility, and the Well-Being of Children 



The social demography of the American family has been one of the central foci in domestic population 
research for some time. The interest and importance of this issue is reflected in the annual publication of two 
current population reports-'Household and Family Characteristics' and 'Marital Status and Living 
Arrangements'~as well as the reproduction of material from these reports in the annual Statistical Abstracts and 
the Green Book . Ftirther, the U.S. Bureau of the Census publishes pages and pages of tables on marital status, 
family structure, and living arrangements based on data from each decennial census. In addition to the Census 
and annual Current Population Surveys, the federal government sponsors a number of other data collection 
efforts including the Survey of Income and Program Participation (SIPP) and the National Survey of Families 
and Households (NSFH) that accumulate more detailed data on family structure and the stability in families over 
time. 

The interest in these issues is fueled by scientific and intellectual curiosity, but also by the knowledge 
that family structure and stability are related to how well families are functioning and to the extent to which they 
provide a nurturing situation for the children in these families. As Zill and Nord (1994: p. 1) point out, 
'Among the functions families are expected to fulfill are providing for the basic physical needs of their 
members, including food, clothing, and shelter; teaching children right from wrong, to respect the rights of 
others, and to value other societal institutions; and monitoring and supervising children in their daily activities to 
protect them from harm and to ensure that they behave according to die rules of society.' Scholars and policy 
makers are interested in family structure and stability because they feel that these affect the ability of families to 
fulfill these key functions, and thus affect the well-being of children. 

The major goals of this paper are to review existing local, state, and national data on indicators of 
family structure and stability, to examine briefly the research on the effects of family structure and stability on 
child, adolescent, and early adult well-being, and to suggest ways in which we might improve the quality and 
usefulness of our indicators. The major themes of the paper are: 1) family structure and stability are not direct 
indicators of child well-being, but they are associated with many of these indicators; (2) we need to rethink the 
way in which we measure family structure and stability to take into account the many types of families in our 
society; and, (3) the study of family instability needs to pay more attention to related issues such as child abuse 
and neglect and foster care placements. 



What Do We Mean bv Family S tnicture and Family Stability? 

There is no 'official' definition of family structure in social demography. But, when most social 
scientists use this term, they are generally referring to the marital sutus of the parents. A common convention 
in many reports on family structure is to distinguish between two parent and single parent families. Some 
reports and studies distinguish among types of single parent families. Some studies, for example, identify single 
parent families headed by men and by women, and distinguish among those created by out-of-wedlock 
childbearing, separation; divorce, or the death of one of the parents. Less common, but still possible with the 
Public Use Microdata Samples from the decennial censuses and currec population surveys, is the identification 
of extended families with grandparents and other adult relatives in the same household. Although these data do 
not permit the assessment of extended family relationships that involve individuals that are not residing together, 
ethnogr^hers have attenq>ted to examine these aspects of family structure. 

Family stabilify is generally defined in terms of changes in the marital status of the parents. Most 
often, when social scientists discuss family stability, they are referring to divorce or separation. Other types of 
family stabilify include marriage for previously never married parents, remarriage for divorced individuals, and 
changes in extended family residential patterns and relationships. The availabilifyof prospective or 
retrospective family residential histories in data sets such as the Natiottal Survey of Families and Households 
(NSFH), the National Longitudinal Survey of Youth- 1979 cohort (NLSY), and the Panel Study of Income 
Dynamics (PSID) have allowed researchers to examine the stabilify of family structure over time, at least at the 
national level. 
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We know less about some of the other indicators of family stability. We now have, for exan^le, valid 
and reliable scales of family violence, conflict, and home environment (Daro, 1994; National Research Council, 
1993). Some national surveys have included some of these scales, but in general, these scales have been used 
most often with local and not necessarily representative samples. Another area in which data collection is 
clearly inadequate, but in which there are signs of in^jrovemcnt, is the collection of dau on the three major 
types of child abuse (emotional, physical, and sexual), child neglect, and experiences with foster care (Courmey 
and Collins, 1994; Daro, 1992; Goerge, Wulc2yn, and Harden, 1994; Green Book, 1993; National Research 
Council, 1993). 



Plan of Attack 

I begin by briefly reviewing what we know about the effects of family structure and family stability on 
child well-being. To do this, I borrow extensively from McLanahan and Sandefiir (1994), and also draw from 
recent reviews by Hernandez (1986; 1993) and Seltzer (1994). Second, I discuss widely used indicators of 
family strucmre and stability and examine how these indicators are collected and published at the local, artate, 
and federal level. Finally, I recommend some changes in the data that we collect and report on family strucmre 
and stability. 

n. A BRIEF REVIEW OF RESEARCH ON THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN FAMILY STRUCTURE 
AND STABILITY AND DIRECT INDICATORS OF CHILD WELL-BEING 

A. Why It Is Imtwrtant to M ya»iiw. Fami ly Strucmre and Stability 

We would not be concerned with family structure and stability at a conference on child indicators 
unless there was some scholarly support for a connection between family structure and stability and the well- 
being of children. Many of us who study family structure and stability and its effects on children, adolescents, 
and young adults emphasize the fact that family structure is not a direct indicator of how well children are 
doing. That is, most of us would not say that a child in a two-parent family is necessarily doing better than a 
child in a one-parent family, whereas we would say that a healthy child is doing better than an unhealthy child. 
Many of us, however, believe that family structure does affect child well-bfiing and that it does so through its 
influence on family functioning. 

My discussion of the association between family structure and child well-being draws heavily from 
McLanahan and Sandefiir (1994). We argue that children benefit from their parents and other family members 
in many ways, including benefitting from intellertual stimulation and from knowing that working hard and 
getting a good education will pay off in the futtire. Knowing this is faciliutedby having a close relationship 
with a parent who is committed to helping his or her children and who is able to supervise their activities. 
Further, parents in our society bear primary responsibility for making sure that their children's needs are met. 
Parents determine how much money is devoted to the development of children, and they provide guidance and 
supervision. They also provide connections to other adults in the community, schools, and labor market that are 
crucial in the development of children and in the oppornmities that are available to them at different points in 
their lives. When one parent is forced or voluntarily chooses to do this alone, these processes and connections 
are weakened. This occurs primarily through a loss of economic , parental, and Cpn^punitY resources. 

Information from the Census, CPS, and other data show clearly that one-parent families have 
considerably fewer economic resources than two-parent families. In 1992, approximately 45 percem of families 
with children headed by single mothers had incomes below the poverty line, as compared with 8.4 percent of 
families with children headed by two parents (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1993). Not all of the difference in 
income is due to the consequences of divorce or a decision to bear a child out-of-wedlock. But, our research 
and that of other social scientists has clearly shown that divorce and out-of-wedlock child-bearing do 
substantially reduce the income of custodial parents relative to what it would be if they were married. A 
number of factors create this simation. Among them is that many noncustodial fathers do not pay adequate 
child support. 
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The absence of a parent also leads to lower access to parental resources . Fathers who live in separate 
households see their children less often. Interacting with a former spouse and maintaining a relationship with a 
child who lives in another household can be very difficult and painfiil. Many fathers respond by reducing the 
amount of time that they spend with their children or disengaging completely (Wallerstein and Kelly, 1980). 
Family disruption also alters the mother-child relationship. Most single mothers are forced to fill multiple roles 
simultaneously, without adequate support. Some experience high levels of stress and become anxious and 
depressed (McLoyd and Wilson, 1991; McLeod and Shanahan, 1993; Hetherington, Cox, and Cox, 1978). This 
can lead to inconsistent and ineffective parenting. 

In families where the mother remarries or cohabits with an adult male, the quality of parenting is still 
likely to be lower than in families with two biological parents. From the child's point of view, having a new 
adult move into the household creates another disruption. Rather than assisting with the responsibilities of 
parenting, stepfathers sometunes con^)ete with the child for the mother's time, adding to the mother's and the 
child's level of stress. 

Finally, residing in a one-parent family can lower access to communitv resources . This occurs partially 
through income, i.e., families with more income can afford to live in communities with better facilities such as 
day care centers, schools, paries, and community centers. Another reason for the connection between family 
structure and community resources is the higher residential and geogrjq)hical mobility of children with divorced 
and separated parents relative to those with two parents (McLanahan, 1983; Haveman, Wolfe, and Spaulding, 
1991; Speare and Goldsheider, 1987). When parents and children live in a community for a long time, they 
develop close ties that provide emotional support as well as information about the broader community. When a 
family moves from town to town or from neighboriiood to neighboiiiood, these ties are undermined and often 
destroyed. 

In our view, then, family structure affects the economic resources of children, the parental resources 
available to them, and the community resources to which they have access. These in turn j^ect direct measures 
of child and later adult well-being, such as social and emotional adjustment, educational attainment, family 
formation, and labor force participation. As Hernandez (1993) points out, children who live with one parent or 
with a parent and step-parent suffer disadvanuges relative to those in intact families in terms of economic 
circumstances, psychological fimaioning, behavior problems, education, and health. 

B. The Effects of Familv Structure on Social and Emotional Adjustment 

Much of what we know about the effects of family strucmre on the social and emotional well-being of 
children comes from studies of the aftermath of divorce. We know less about the effects on social and 
emotional well-being of growing up in a family unit created by out-of-wedlock childbearing. As Seltzer (1994) 
points out, we should think of divorce as one among several possible risk factors for social and emotional 
maladjustment: 'Some children show no ill effects. As in medical research on risk factors in ilhiess, smdies 
about the effects of divorce are useful for predicting differences between categories of people but cannot address 
directly whether a specific individual will be harmed by divorce" (p. 239). 

Three aspects of parental resources that are critical in the social and emotional development and 
adjustment of children are often involved in divorces. First, the conflict between the mother and father itself 
affects the social and emotional well-being of the children. In fact, research has shown that children who live in 
two-parent families characterized by high conflict between the mother and father experience similar adjustment 
problems to children who live in single-parent families (Hanson, 1993; Peterson and Zill, 1986). Conflict 
between parents often continues after divorce and continues to affect the children. 

Second, children generally feel a huge sense of loss following a divorce (Wallerstein and Kelly, 1980). 
They become very concerned about who will provide their care. 

Third, the parenting style of the custodial parent, generally the mother, is altered by divorce, especially 
in the short run. The parenting practices of the custodial mother are more erratic during the fust couple of 
years following a divorce (Hetherington et al. 1982). 
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Divorce, then, through its association with conflict, its effects on children's perceptions of the subility 
of their lives, and its effects on the parenting style of the niother, leads to short-term anxiety, depression, and 
disruptive behavior in children (Chase-Lansdale and Hetherington, 1990). Although the research is clearer and 
more compelling regarding the short-run effects, Zill et al. (1993) found some evidence that these effects 
persisted over the childhood of individuals. Further, there is additional evidence that multiple transitions, such 
as remarriage and subsequent divorces, can create even more harm (Amato and Booth, 1991 ; Furstenberg and 
Seltzer, 1986). 

C. The Effects of Familv Structure on Educational Attainment 

I again will rely heavily on McLanahan and Sandefur (1994) for my discussion of the effects of family 
structure on educational attainment, family formation, and labor force participation. I compare outcomes for 
two-parent and one-parent families, where the group of one-parent families includes families with step-parents, 
and in which the differences art adjusted for race, sex, mother's education, father's education, number of 
siblings, and place of residence. I note the extent to which some of these differences are due to income, 
parental resources, and community resources. 

Family structure and insubility affect educational attainment through their effects on income, parental 
resources, and community resources. Income affects the quality of schools that children attend through its 
effect on the neighboriioods in which people can live and the ability of parents to send their children to private 
schools. Income also affects whether or not parents can afford to pay for lessons after school and whether they 
can take their children on trips or send them to. can^s during the summer. 

The lower amount of parental time available to children in single-parent families also affects school 
achievement. Nonresident parents are generally not involved in the day-to-day rituals of homework and 
studying for tests, and the resident parent may be so busy with the other tasks of managing a job and household 
that she does not have as much time as she would like to spend with her children. 

Residential mobility may also be associated with the relationship between family structure and 
educatioiuil attainment. Families that have lived in neighborhoods for fairly short periods of time are less 
familiar with the after-school resources and activities than families that are longer term residents. The loss of 
economic resources, parental resources, and community resources my lead children to invest less in themselves 
by reducing their motivation or expectations. 

One major indicator of educational attainment is high school graduation. Only 15 percent of young 
adults fail to graduate from high school by the time they reach adulthood (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1991). 
Our results showed that among those in the National Longitudinal Survey of Youth, 13 percent of children from 
two-parent families dropped out of high school while 29 percent of children from one-parent families dropped 
out of high school. The results were similar in analyses with data from the Panel Study of Income Dynamics, 
the High School and Beyond Survey, and the National Survey of Families and Households. 

Additional analyses with the High School and jleyond Stody showed that children from one-parent 
families had significantly lower achievement test scores, college expectations, grade-point averages, and school 
attendance. Further, results show that among high school graduates, those from one-parent families are less 
likely to attend college than those from two-parent families. And, among those who attend college, those from 
one-parent families are less likely to graduate than those from two-parent families. The differences in college 
attendance and college graduation are smaller than the differences in high school graduation. 

When we include measures of income and income loss in the analysis, we find that income accounts for 
about one-half of the difference in the rates of dropping out of high school and also many of the other indicators 
of educational attainment. Although the effects of parental resources and community resources are not as 
powerful as those of income, they also account for a substantial proportion of the association between family 
structure and educational attainment. 
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D. The Effects of Family Structure and Stability on Family Fonnation 

Family structure can affect early family formation via two routes. First, residing in a single-parent 
family lowers family income, which reduces a young woman's expectations that she will be able to continue 
with her education beyond high school. If young women perceive that they hive few opportunities for 
education or interesting careers, the incentives to delay child-bearing are not very strong. In these cases, early 
marriage and/or early child-bearing are not seen as the detrimental events that they might otherwise be. 

Second, residing In a single-parent family lowers parental resources and community resoiures. This 
means that the resident mother may be less able to monitor and constrain her children's behavior than are two 
parents. This leads to increased opportunities for the children to engage in irresponsible sexual activity, where 
"irresponsible" refers to unprotected sexual intercourse and the failure to financially support a child once it is 
bom. 

We compared the rates of teen out-of-wedlock childbearing and teen marital childbearing from women 
from one-parent and two-parent families using data from the NLSY, PSID, HSB, and NSFH. Again, we 
adjusted these differences for race, sex, mother's education, father's education, number of siblings, and place of 
residence. The results from the NLSY reflect what we found in the other data sets. Among women from two- 
parent families, S percent had a teen marital birth and 6 percent had a teen out-of-wedlock birth; among women 
from one-parent families, 14 percent had a teen marital birth and 13 percent had a teen }ut-of-wedlock birth. In 
sum, women from one-parent families are more likely to have a teen birth, and more likely to have a teen birth 
out-of-wedlock. Although men are much less likely to become teen fathers than women are to become teen 
mothers, living in a one-parent family increased the likelihood of becoming a teenage father in analyses using 
data from the NLSY, PSID, and NSFH, but not from the HSB. Again, a good deal of these differences can be 
accounted for by differences in income, parental resources, and community resources. 

E. Labor Force Participation 

One would expect family structure to affect labor force participation partially through its effects on 
education, i.e., individuals from one-parent families achieve lower levels of education and thus will be less 
successful in the labor market. But, there are also other ways in which family structure can affect Isibor force 
participation. Many jobs are found through networics and local connections. The presence of two parents 
means that the child can rely on two people to provide connections, two people to provide advice on how to 
seek a job, and two people to consult with during the process of looking for a job. Qiildren in one-parent 
households may have only one working parent with whom to consult, and this parent may have very little time 
to be concerned with the employment of her child. In some cases, children in single-parent families have no 
working parents with whom to consult. 

The lack of community resources also weakens children's connection to the labor force. Children who 
live in very poor communities where many adults are jobless and on welfare have less information about how to 
find a job than children who live in prosperous communities. Children whose families have moved several 
times will have fewer contacts in thsir current neighbortiood to use in searching for a job than children who 
have lived in one neighbortiood for much of their childhood. 

To examine the effects of family structure, family stability, income, parental resources, and community 
resources on labor force participation, we used idleness, defined as not being in school and not working, as the 
outcome measure. Our results showed that young men from one-parent families were about 1 .5 times as likely 
to be idle as young men from two-parent families in each of the four dau sets (NLSY, PSID, HSB, and 
NSFH) that we used. This was true whether we looked at all young men or just at those who had completed 
high school. Further, evidence ftom the NLSY suggests that even between ages 23 and 26, young men from 
disrupted families are more likely to be idle than are young men from two-parent families. As with educational 
attainment and early family formation, a good deal of these differences are due to income, parental resources, 
and community resources. 
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F. Summary 

In sum, a good deal of evidence suggests that family structuns and stability are associated with direct 
indicators of child and later adult well-being such as social and emotional adjustment, educational outcomes, 
family formation, and labor force participation. These associations occur tiirough the impact of fanuly stiructure 
and stability on family functioning. Consequently, our understanding of tiie well-being of children in our 
society is enhanced by our knowledge of tht types of famUies in which tiiey live and die stability of tiieir family 
lives during childhood. 



III. MEASURiES OF FAMILY STRUCTURE AND STABILITY 
A. Familv Structure in the Household of Residence 

The Census and die Current Population Surveys are die most widely used sources of information on 
family structure in die household of residence. In die Census and die Current Population Surveys, what we 
know about family structure is based on questions about marital states (married-spouse present, married-spouse 
absent, widowed, divorced, separated, never married) and relationship to die householder or reference person. 
Using diese data, one can identify chUdren who are living widi a married couple, a married adult whose spouse 
is absent, or a single adult who is widowed, divorced, separated, or never married. A researcher can also 
determine if die child is a natural/adopted child, step chUd, grandchild, brodier/sister, odicr relative, foster 
child, partner/roommate, or nonrelative of the householder. 

If diere are two unmarried adults in die household, one can use die relationship to die reference person 
to determine if die odier adult is a parent, brodier/sister, odier relative of die reference person, non-relative, or 
partner/roommate of die reference person. In die 1990 Census, die question on relationship to die reference 
person permits one to identify individuals who are cohabiting widi die reference person radier dian inferring diis 
&om the parmer/roommate response. 

Aldiough diesc pieces of data permit die identification of several alternative family types, some types of 
families in which researchers and policy makers are particularly interested cannot be identified. First, we 
cannot identify children who are living widi two biological parents who are not married to one anodier. We can 
determine if a child is living widi one biological parent who is cohabiting or partnering widi anodier adult, but 
we do not know if die odier adult is also a biological parent. Since diis is an increasingly common, diough still 
relatively rare, situation in American society, we could benefit from having such information. 

Second, we cannot always distinguish between children who are residing widi two biological/adoptive 
parents and one biological and one step parent. We can do diis if die step parent is die reference person. But, 
if die biological parent is die reference person and tiie step parent is not, die dau in die Census and the Current 
Population Survey do not permit us to determine that a step parent is in die household. Again, diis is an 
increasingly common family arrangement in our society, and one diat has consequences for children, so we 
could probably benefit from having such information available from die Census and CPS date. 

Odier date sets allow us to identify children who are living widi one biological parent and one step- 
parent. Sandefur, McLanahan, and Wojtidewicz (1992) found diat in die National Longitudinal Survey of 
Youtii, 5 percent of die respondents aged 14-17 resided widi a step-parcht diroughout die period in dieir lives 
from age 14 to 17. The percentage who are residing widi a parent and step-parent at a particular point in time 
would be even higher. The High School and Beyond Survey, die National Survey of Families and Household, 
and die Panel Study of Income Dynamics all permit researchers to identify individuals who reside widi a parent 
and step-parent. 

B. Familv Structure outside di e Household of Residence 



A number of researchers over die years have argued that extended families, most generally defined as 
iltigenerational families, play important roles in die lives of some children. The Current Population Surveys 
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and the 1990 Census permit the identification of households in which some grandparents or other adult relatives 
reside. The daU allow us, for exan^)le, to determine if a child is residmg with a grandparent who is the 
householder or if the child is residing in a housAold in which a parent or other adult relative of the householder 
is present. Information from the 1993 Man* Current Population Survey shows that 5 percent of the children 
under 18 in the United States were living in the home of their grandparents. Approxunately 1 .5 percent of 
children under 18 were livmg with a grandparent with no parent present in the household. The percentage who 
reside in the home of a grandparent varies with race and ethnicity: 12 percent of Black children, 6 percent of 
Hispanic children, and 4 percent of white children resided in the home of their grandparents (Saluter, 1994). 

The Census and the CPS do not allow us to examine the structure of relationships with parents, 
grandparents, or other adult relatives who do not reside in the household. Ethnogn?)hers and other researchers 
have argued for some time that such relationships are an important aspect of family structure, and that daU from 
the Census and CPS provide a somewhat misleading picture of family structure. 

Given the mobility of the American population, relationships with grandparents and other adult relatives 
outside the household may be less common now than they were several years ago. That is, children may be 
less likely now than thirty years ago to live in places where regular conuct with such relatives is a regular 
occurrence. This is an empirical question, of course, but one on which we have very little systematic 
information. 

One in^rtant type of relationship that goes beyond the household of residence is, however, probably 
more important now than several years ago-the relationship with a noncustodial parent. Dau from the Child 
Supplement of the National Longitudinal Survey of Youth, the National Survey of Families and Households, and 
other sources suggest that some children have regular contact with a noncustodial parent. The structure of these 
relationships is in some ways shaped by the legal custody arrangements that accompany divorce, but children 
may also have relationships with a noncustodial parent who was never married to the custodial parent. 

Relationships with adult relatives outside the household are veiy complex, and it is too much to expect 
the Census and the CPS to aq>ture all of the qualities of these relationships. A legitimate issue to pose is 
whether it is worthwhile to ask some basic questions in the Census and the CPS about relationships with 
relatives outside the household. Such questions might explore legal custody arrangements for noncustodial 
parents, the proximity of noncustodial parents and other adult relatives, and the amount of time that children 
spend with these individuals. These questions would complement the existing information on livmg 
arrangements. 

C. Family Stability 

Several national data sets that are used to study children now include information on family subility 
during childhood. This information is sometimes prospective (e.g., the Panel Study of Income Dynamics and 
the Survey of Income and Program Participation) and sometimes retrospective (e.g., the National Survey of 
Families and Households and the National Longitudinal Survey of Youth). 

In order to collect prospective information on family stability, one must follow children from birth 
through their childhood to the time when they leave home to establish their own households. The Panel Study 
of Income Dynamics allows us to do this because it has followed the same families and offspring from those 
families since 1968. Each year the PSID asks a series of questions that allows researchers to determine with 
whom children are residing. Researchers can compare this information across years to determine whether the 
living arrangements of children have changed, how often these arrangements have changed, and how many 
years children have resided in various kinds of living arrangements. Since the data are based on with whom 
one is living at the time of the survey, changes that occur during the year between surveys are not necessarily 
observed. If one parent leaves the household after one data collection point, but returns before the next dau 
collection point, the PSID would not record this as a change in living arrangements. 

An advantage of the prospective dau in the Survey of Income and Program Participation is that it does 
record changes during a year. The disadvanuge of the SIPP is that the children are observed for a much 
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shotter period of time than during the PSID, so one cannot track family stability and instability throughout 
childhood. 

Both the National Survey of Family and Households and the National Longitudinal Survey of Youth 
collect retrospective dau on living arrangements at specific ages. These dau are obtained by asking people to 
specify with whom they were residing at birth and then ages 1 through 19. Wojtkiewicz (1992) used the dau 
from the National Survey of Families and Households to explore the nature of changes in family structure 
during childhood. He reported that "The general pattern is that children start out at birth in either mother-only 
or mother/father families. M the cohort ages, the percentage in mother-only and in mother/stepfather families 
increases, while the percentage in mother/father families decreases. The percentages living with father only or 
with father and stq)niother are not large at any age. Among non-Hispanic whites, living only with grandparents 
or other relatives is mt common. Among blacks, however, a noticeable percentage of children live only with 
grandparents' (Wojtkiewicz, 1994: p. 61). 

The work of Wojtkiewicz and others has provided us with a u.:'ch more conq)lete picture of family 
instability than we previously had from data on family structure at particular ages or particular points in time. 
We do not yet know, however, what aspects of family instability we are missing by using yearly data on with 
whom children are residing. 

Measurement of family instability during a year is especially inqrartant if one is interested in examining 
experiences with foster care. Although being in foster care is a relatively rare experience in American society, 
the percentage of children in foster care continues to increase. Further, experience in foster care is an indicator 
of extreme family instability. In 1992, 1.4 percent of children in New York, .9 percent of children in 
California, 1 percent of children in Illinois, .5 percent of children in Michigan, and .2 percent of children in 
Texas were in some form of foster care placement at any given point during the year (Goerge, Wulczyn, and 
Harden, 1994). During the 1988-1992 period, the average duration for a first placement in foster care ranged 
from 9.2 months in Texas to 30.1 months in Illinois (Goerge, Wulczyn, and Harden, 1994). One may miss a 
number of foster care placements if one is relying solely on annual daU on living arrangements. 

D. Child Abuse and Neglect 

Indicators of extreme family instability other than foister care include child abuse and neglect. Few 
national data collection efforts include questions on child abuse and neglect. In the case of the Census, the CPS 
the SIPP, and the PSID, it would be impropriate to ask a householder if he/she or any other aduh in the 
household has abused or neglected a child. It would also be difficult to ask a youth residing with a parent in the 
NLSY, HSB, or NSFH if they had experienced abuse or neglect. 

The incidence of child abuse and neglect appears to be increasing in American society (Panel on 
Research on Child Abuse and Neglect, 1993). This National Academy of Sciences Panel reported that "From 
1976, when the first national figures for child maltreatment were generated to 1990, the most recent year 
covered by the National Child Abuse and Neglect Data System, reporu of maltreatment have grown from 
416,033 per year (affecting 669,000 children) to 1,700,000 per year (affecting 2,7ir,,917 children) (NCCAN, 
1981, 1988, 1992)." The Panel notes, however, that the meaning of this increase is not completely clear 
because of the limitations of the data and likely mcreases in the reporting of incidents. 

One might question whether a consideration of abuse and neglect has a place in assessing family 
structure and stability. Abuse and neglect are indicators of the functionmg of families and are associated with 
family structure and stability, but arc they really measures of family structure and subility? My view is that 
even if one considers child abuse and neglect to be measures of family functioning as opposed to measures of 
family instability, one cannot understand family structure and stability without understanding the role of child 
abuse and neglect in American society. 

Research on child abuse and neglect has arrived at a convention of distinguishing among four distinct 
phenomena: (1) sexual abuse; (2) physical abuse; (3) emotional maltreatment; and, (4) neglect (Panel on 
Research on Child Abuse and Neglect, 1993). Although rese4irchers generally agree that the incidence and 
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prevalence of these has increased over time, we have relatively poor information on their actual occurrence in 
our society. There are many problems to be overcome in order to get better information, but a number of 
suggestions for improvement exist in the literature. 

One can also ask whether existing national data collection efforts on children and families can ask 
worthwhile questions about these phenomena. The National Academy Panel on Research on Child Abuse and 
Neglect summarizes some of the resultt of studies of self-reported sexual abuse. The recent "sex" SMtvey 
carried out by the National Opinion Research Center appsteaHy asked a retrospective question about sexual 
abuse as a child and found that responses to this question were associated with adult sexual behavior. Straus 
and Gelles (1986) rqwrt the results of asking questions in two nationally representative surveys about physical 
abuse and verbal forms of emotional maltrcatmcnte. These questions are part of the Conflict Tactics Scale, a 
scale with known desirable statistical properties. There are developed questions and scales, then, v/hich appear 
to allow us to examine these issues in national surveys. 

E. Mainr Reeularlv Published Reports on F» m\\v Structure and Stability 

Part of the charge of this papa is to review reports on family structure and stability. I address this by 
briefly discussing the Current Population Reports and two recent examples of reports by nongovernmental 
organizations. 

The U.S. Bureau of the Census currently publishes each year two major reports on family structtare. 
These are both based on the March Current Population Survey. One is entitled "Marital Status and Living 
Arrangemente" and the other is entitled "Household and Family Characteristics." In addition, the Bureau 
periodically publishes special reporu using dau from the Current Population Surveys, the decennial census, or 
the Survey of Income and Program Participation. The two regularly published reports arc among the most 
widely used documents published by the federal govemmeat. 

The major difference between the two annual publications is that "Marital Status and Living 
Arrangemente" uses people as the major unit of analysis, while "Household and Family Characteristics" uses 
households or families as the major unite of analysis. For the purposes of assessing the family structure of 
children in our society, "Marital Status and Living Arrangemente" is most useful since it provides information 
on living arrangements in March of the reference year for children in general and children in different social 
groups (e.g., race and ethnic groups, age groups, and gender). "Household and Family Characteristics", 
however, provides itnqportant supplemental information since one can use the tables in it to examine the 
characteristics of families with diildren. 

I have noted what I consider to be the major weaknesses of these reporte above, i.e., the lack of 
information on step-parente, cohabiting biological parente, and relationships with noncustodial parcnte. Given 
the in^rtance of these reporte to the research and policy communities, we need to give serious thought to 
efforte to overcome these short-comings. In addition, at some point, the CPS will have to modify ite sample to 
include a larger sample of, and these reports will have to provide information on, the Asian population in our 
society. It is probably too much to hope that the CPS would permit collection of , and these reporte would 
some day include, data on the American Indian population. Until changes are made, researchers and the policy 
community will have to rely on reports from the decennial Census on Asians and American Indians, as well as 
on specific ethnic groups within the broad Hispanic and Asian categories. 

One cannot expect the Census Bureau to report each year on family stnicture at the local and state 
level, but the Bureau does produce such reporte from each decennial Census. It is possible, however, to use the 
data from the Current Population Surveys to produce estimates of types of family structure at the state level 
each year. A number of nongovernmental organizations over the years have used Census or CPS tables or 
Public Use Samples to prepare their own reports on local areas or stttes. These include the National Center for 
Children in Poverty, and the Children's Defense Fund, as well as the Anne E. Cases Foundation, one of the 
sponsors of this conference. 
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The 'Kids Count Dau Book: State Profiles of Child Well-Being," prepared under the direction of 
William P. O'Hare, uses the 1983 through 1993 March Current Population Surveys to estimate the percentage 
of children who are in single-parent families in each state in 198S through 1991 . This is acconq)lished by 
conq)uting five year averages for each state. The report indicates that there is considerable variation across 
states in the percentage of children y«ho live in single-parent families. For exan^le, twenty five percent of 
children in the United States lived in single parent families in 1991 , but the range was from 14.4 percent in 
North Dakou to 57 percent in the District of Columbia (Kids Count Dau Book, 1994). This illustrates the 
diversity in family structure across the country, but as the authors acknowledge, this disguises racial and ethnic, 
and local diversity in family structure within the states. Still, it is a model for what one can do with the data 
from the Current Population Surveys. 

IV. RECOMMENDATIONS FOR IMPROVING OUR INDICATORS OF FAMILY STRUCTURE AND 
STABILITY 

A few uD^wrtant assumptions bear repeating: family structure and stability are not direct indicators of 
child well-being. They are, however, associated with many, if not all, of these direct indicators. Further, our 
understanding of how children are doing in our society is not conq>lete without a good picture of family 
structure and stability. Given these assertions or assun^tions, the research and policy communities could 
benefit from modifying the way in which we measure family structure and stability. 

Recommendation 1; Modify the wav ip fami ly structure is measured in the Census and the Current 
Population Surveys. 

The nature of the American family and the prevalence of different types of families have changed 
dramatically during the past several years, and the decennial Censuses and the Current Population Surveys need 
to change to reflect this. First, the data should allow researchers to identify individuals who reside with one 
biological parent and one step-parent. This is becoming an increasingly common family arrangement in 
American sociefy, and research suggests that residing with a step-parent and parent is a much different situation 
than residing with two biological parents (McLanahan and Sandef^r, 1994; Sandefur, McLanahan, and 
Wojtkiewicz, 1992). 

Second, the data should allow researchers to identify families in which the child is residing with two 
cohabiting biological parents. Again, research suggests that this is an increasingly common experience for 
children. As of yet, we know little about the association of this type of family structure with various child 
outcomes. 

Third, the data should provide some information on one critical aspect of family structure outside the 
household of residence, and that is the relationship with the noncustodial parent. Residing with one parent has 
become increasingly common in our sociefy, and research suggests that the relationship with the noncustodial 
parent may be an ioqwrtant factor in the social and emotional development of children. Yet, we know very 
little about the nature of these relationships. The Bureau of the Census should explore asking two basic 
questions: one question on the geographical proximify of the noncustodial parent and a second question on the 
frequency of contact with the noncustodial parent. 

Recommendation 2: Collect monthly family residential histories in national surveys of families, children and 
youth. 

The availabilifyof prospective family residential histories in the Panel Study of Income Dynamics and 
retrospective fanuly residential histories in the National Longitudinal Survey of Youth and the National Survey 
of Families and Households has permitted us to begin to explore the consequences of family insubilify for 
children during their childhood and later in their lives. These histories, however, miss some short-term changes 
in living arrangements that might be critical factors in the social and emotional development and adjustment of 
children. The incidence of living with grandparents or other adult relatives, for exanq)le, may be much higher 
than we currently observe in the CPS or in daU based on yearly histories. A family characterized by a high 
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degree of conflict or other problems may send its children to live with other relatives for fairly short periods of 
time even though the yearly data may record no or only one or two disruptions during the lifetime of the child. 
These short-term disruptions may be strongly associated with the social and emotional adjustment of children, 
and with other outcomes later in their lives. Further, monthly residential histories would permit us to observe 
the residential patterns of diildien who spend part of the year with their mothers and part of the year with their 
fathers. 

One obvious problem with this change is that it would be more time-consuming and costly than the 
current yearly residential histories. Many surveys, however, currently ask monthly questions on school 
enrollment and en^loyment. A careful analysis of family instability may be as important as a careful analysis 
of their school enrollment in understanding their lives. 

Recommendation 3: Improve the information that is avai lable on experiences with foster care, both in national 
surveys and through ari ^ji^istrativedata. 

The March Current Population Survey currently asks questions that allow us to identify children who 
are residing with foster parents if those foster parents are the householder or reference person. Also, the 
National Longitudinal Survey of Youth and other data sets allow one to identify people who have lived with a 
foster parent for most of the year at a particular age. Since many placements in foster care last less than a 
year, monthly residential histories, such as those discussed in Recommendation 2, will yield better national 
estimates of experiences with foster care during childhood. 

Research using the Multistate Foster Care Data Archive illustrates that administrative data, collected 
with the needs of the policy and research communities in mind, can be useful in understanding the incidence and 
prevalence of foster care experiences and the consequences of these for children (Goerge, Wulczyn, and 
Harden, 1994). This Archive now includes longitodinal data from California, Illinois, Michigan, New York, 
and Texas. Efforts are underway to expand the Archive to include other states. Data from projects such as the 
Multisute Foster Care Data Archive combined with better data on foster care from representotive national 
samples of children and families will make it possible for us to understand the extent, nature, and consequences 
of the experience of foster care. 

Recommendation 4: Improve our understanding of child abuse and neglect through including questions in 
national survsyf ?n families and children, and throug h improving the aualitv of administrative data. 

Improving our understanding of child abuse and neglect will be enhanced by consistency in definitions 
of child abuse and neglect across local areas and in developing national standards for reporting that are used 
consistently in all localities (Daro, 1992). In addition, scales that tap the potential of, or actual occurrence, of 
child abuse and neglect can be included in national surveys of families and children. The National Academy of 
Sciences Panel on Research on Child Abuse and Neglect points out that, unfortunately, "Research on child 
abuse and neglect has been severely hanq)ered by the lack of instruments to measure the phenomena. Relatively 
few instruments have reported rcliabUity and validity" (1993: p. 91). Further, those instruments with known 
reliability and validity generally include many items, making it very expensive to include them in national 
surveys. 

Nonetheless, we should give some thought to trying to include some of these instruments in some of 
our national surveys of children and families. These instruments include the Conflict Tactics Scale (Straus and 
Gelles, 1986) and the Child Abuse Potential Inventory (Milner and Wimberly, 1979) for assessing the current 
family situation, and the Childhood History Questionnaire (Milner, Robertson, and Rogers, 1990) for examining 
retrospective information on experiences during the respondent's childhood. 

Recommendation S: Repor ts on Family Structure and SMbilitV 

This is a very brief set of recommendations. First, the U.S. Bureau of the Census should continue to 
issue its two major yearly reports on family structure. The reports should include information on parent/step- 
parem families, cohabiting biological parents, and contact with nonresident parents. Second, reports such as 
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Kids Count sbould be issued each year to provide information on family structure at the state level. Third, we 
need to report more systematically on child abu'e and neglect and placements in foster care. 



V. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Some observers have suggested that the decline in family values and the break-up of the American 
family are among the major causes of other problems in American society, but the existing evidence does not 
suggest that this is the case. Family structure and stability, child abuse and neglect, and foster care placements 
increase the risk of some adverse outcomes and decrease the probability of some positive outcomes for children 
during childhood and later as adults. If we are to understand the condition of children in our society, we must 
understand their family living arrangements and changes in these family living arrangements over time. 

In order to do this, we need to make some changes in the dau collected by the decennial Censuses and 
the March Current Population Surveys. These changes are needed to take into account the transformation of the 
American family during the past several years. Residing with cohabiting, but unmarried, biological parents or 
with a parent and step-parent have become increasingly common experiences in our society. Data that do not 
allow us to identify these types of living arrangements arc misleading. Further, these regularly collected 
national data should contain information on the relationships between children and nonresidential parents. The 
amount of contact that children in single parent families have with their nonresident parent varies widely, and 
research suggests variations in this contact may be associated with variations in direct indicators of child well- 
being. 

We need to use some of our national surveys of families and children to look more careftilly at family 
instability, foster care placements, and child abuse and neglect. Better information on family instability and 
foster care placement can be obtained by using prospective and retrospective monthly as opposed to yearly 
recording. We already collect monthly information on employment and schooling in many national data sets, 
and these efforts can serve as models for our efforts to collect monthly family residential histories. We should 
also investigate the possibility of including existing scales on family conflict and child abuse and neglect in 
national data collection efforts. 
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The influence of neighborboods on children's development has recently become a hot topic among 
researchers in the social sciences, largely due to the issues raised in Wilson's seminal book The Truly 
Disadvantaged (1987). Wilson's thesis about the devastating intact of economic stagnation and urban 
disintegration put poverty research back on the social science agenda. A good deal of 'Ms renewed interest in 
poverty has identified the neighborhood as a critical element in the reproduction of social disadvantage, echoing 
themes enq>ha£ized earlier in this century by Chicago school sociologists (for instance. Park &, Burgess, 1924; 
Shaw & McKay, 1942; Tannenbaum, 1938; Thrasher, 1927). Whether and by what means the characteristics of 
communities influence children's well-being is not only of theoretical interest to social scientists; these questions 
are also immensely inqwrtant to those formulating public policies addressing social inequality (Jencks & 
Peterson, 1991; Lynn &. McGeaty, 1990). 

A few years ago, Jencks and M^er (1990) surveyed the literature on the social consequences of 
growing up in a poor neighborhood. Into the late 1980s, they could locate only a handful of studies that siet 
their methodological standards for providing reliable, quantitative evidence on die impact of neighborhoods on 
chil Iren's life chances. Moreover, virtually none of the studies in their review examined how neighborhoods 
aj^ect children's lives ~ that is, explored the processes by which communities sb^ children's development. 
Noting several alternative explanations of how neighborhoods could influence children's chances, Jencks and 
Mayer lamented the tendency of researchers to rely on a "black box* model of neighborhood effects. 

It is no exaggeration to state that more studies have been completed in the past few years on the 
relationship of neighborhood characteristics to children's life chances than were included in the entire Jencks 
and Mayer review. However, though researchers have shown no lack of interest in neighboiiiood research, 
when considered as a whole the results of this new crop of studies are inconclusive (see CSephart (1994) for a 
recent review). Furthermore, a disappointing amount of attention has been devoted to opening the black box 
containing the processes by which neighborhoods influence children's lives. A skeptical reader might easily 
conclude on the basis of the available research that neighborhoods matter rather little, if they matter at all. Yet 
even the skeptic would likely agree that it is much too soon to draw any conclusions about the importance of 
neighborhood influences on children's development. 

In this paper we assess the state of neighborhood research and suggest research strategies for furthering 
our understanding of the influence of neighborhoods on cMdren's well-being. We begin by discussing the 
challenge of showing that development is intrinsically linked to features of the spatial context in which children 
grow up, identifying several theoretical orientations diat suggest causal linkages between features of 
communities and children's well-being. We enq)hasize the need for a cross-discip&iary approach, as the 
influence of neighborhoods on chilu;fen is a the intersection of several disciplines. We next briefly review 
existing research and discuss its limitations. We argue that in many respects existing data are not well suited to 
test theories of neighborhood effects, therefore further progress in understanding their magnitude and 
mechanisms will require original data collection. In the third section of the paper, iit outline a set of issues 
critical to designing research on neighborhood effects. In the fourth section, we discuss ipptoaches to 
measuring neighborhood, family, and individual characteristics in order to test different explanations of 
community influences on children's developmental trajectories. We conclude by summarizing the implications 
of our comments for those interested in initiating research projects concerning neighborhood effects. 



THEORETICAL ORIENTATIONS ON NEIGHBORHOODS AND CHILD DEVELOPMENT 

in their review, Jencks and Mayer (1990) classified the potential mechanisms by which neighborhoods 
may influence children's experience into four broad models. The first class, epidemic models, emphasizes the 
normative system that develops in enclosed communities of like-minded individuals (for instance. Case & Katz, 
- 1991; Crane, 1991). Residents of a confined geographical space are likely to share the same attitudes, beliefs, 
and behaviors and hence to adopt and adhere to common ways of doing things. These sub-cultural practices 
develop from what criminologist Edwin Sutherland referred to as the "differential association" that typically 
occurs among neighbors and friends or within local collectivities (Sutherland, 1937). The more exclusively 
people interact with members in segregated social milieus the more alike will be their beliefs and behavior. 
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The epidemic model postulates the social conugion of nonns or prescribed practices transmitted 
primarily by peers. It is distinguished from a second source of neighboriiood influence which Jencks and Mayer 
referred to as collective socialization. The essential feature of this explanation, according to Jencks and Mayer, 
is the role of community adults - not just a child's parents ~ in promoting certain types of behavior to children. 
Socially approved of behavior is reproduced by the presence of role models and mechanisms of social control 
employed by adults, thereby discouraging alternative forms of bdiavior. This explanation also has a long and 
honored tradition in criminological research (See for exanqile, Cohen (19SS) and Matza (19G4)). 

The presence of institutional resources in the form of schools, police protection, strong neighborhood 
organization, and community services provides a third model of community influence on diildren. Jencks and 
Mayer argue that the benevolent intrusion of agents into the community is a potential source of influence 
distinguishing good and bad neighborhoods. The availability of these resources both promotes opportunity and 
prevents problem behavior (Cloward & Ohlin, 1960). 

All three of these models predict that disadvanuged children will do bener when th^ reside in affluent 
neighborhoods where presumably diey have access to conforming peers, successful adult models, and abundant 
resources. The fourth model outlined by Jencks and Mayer suggests that the proximity of well-off neighbors 
may have the perverse effea of creating further problems among the less advantaged. If diildren perceive that 
they are at a (Usadvantage relative to their peers, this may diminish their motivation to conform. Alternative 
cultures may arise that sanction deviant behaviors. Coiiq)etition for scarce resources may also limit the chances 
of the less advantaged with respect to the more advanuged. Finally, poor children could be at a comparative 
disadvantage in neighborhoods where they are in the minority if they are subject to negative labeling by their 
more affluent peers (Lemert, 1951; Clinaro, 1964). 

The processes that Jencks and Mayer identify need not be viewed as discrete or alternative mechanisms 
of neighborhood influence. Rather, they could be complementary processes. Theoretical orientations within 
sociology that posit links between children's well-being and characteristics of the spatial communities in which 
they grow up typically include several of these mechanisms. 

One such theoretical orientation is social disorganization theory, which originated with the insights of 
Shaw and McKay (1942) and has since been elaborated by others (Bursik, 1988; Komhauser, 1978; Sampson & 
Groves, 1989). Shaw and McKay's interest was in explaining the existence and persistence of ecological 
panems in rates of delinquency and crime. Based on dieir en^irical finding that areas with high of 
deviant behavior were also chiiracterized by low economic status, ethnic heterogeneity, and high population 
turnover, they argued that these conditions led to social disorganization, which in turn led to deviant behavior 
among individuals. The level of social organization in the community, or the degree to which residents are able 
to realize common goals and exercise social control, is seen as a reflection of bodi systems of social 
relationships within the community and the content and consensus of values. The structural aspects of 
conununities identified by Shaw and McKxy are expected either to promote or to inhibit social organization 
along these dimensions. The likelihood of deviant behavior among individuals is higher where the community is 
relatively disorganized, a view that encompasses several of the mechanisms discussed above. Shaw and 
McKay's enq>irical findings have been confirmed in more recent woiic, which has also demonstrated other 
ecological correlates of high rates of deviance; however, detailing and testing the intervening mechanisms 
remains an important topic for future research (Elliott, et al., 1994; Sampson, 1992). 

Wilson's (1987; 1991) argument regarding the causes and consequences of concentrated poverty is 
another comprehensive theory of the influence of communities on individuals. Wilson built upon important 
ingredients of the Chicago School tradition regarding ecological patterns within urban areas to explain how 
disadvantage may be socially reproduced from one generation to the ner.t. Differeatiating his theory from 
alternative explanations that either rely exclusively on cultural or structural conditions, Wilson instead argued 
that persistent poverty is created and sustained by a unique amalgamation of economic, social, and cultural 
elements that are fused together creating specialized local environments. Macro-economic conditions have 
reduced the demand for unskilled labor and limited the chances of those less equipped by education and 
background to compete for scarce jobs. Institutional resources within poverty nei^borhoods have declined with 
exit of middle-class residents seeking more desirable locations and the limited commitment of government to 
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sustain inner-city institutions. Declining rates of marital stability due to the lack of marriageable males has 
decreased the avwlability of role models within the famUy. These forces have in turn permined the spread of 
ghetto-specific cultural beliefs that undermine commitment to conventional norms. Oiildren raised in these 
areas of concentrated poverty are therefore isolated from the conventional values and networks that would 
support their mainstream development. 

While not specifically focusing on the influence of neighborhoods, Coleman's (1988) concept of social 
coital does suggest the potential in^rtance of local communities in shying children's life courses. Coleman 
uses the term social «q>ital to refer to social relationships that serve as resources for individuals to draw upon in 
implementing their goals. He identifies three forms of social capital: norms, reciprocal obligations, and 
opportunities for sharing information. The neighborhood is clearly a potentially inqwrtant reservoir of social 
a?)ital (Furstenberg, 1993). San^won (1992) has argued that the concqpt of social ciq)ital dovetails with social 
disorganization theory in that the lack of social cipital is one of the distinguishing features of individuals in 
socially disorganized communities. The presence or absence of social cq>ital - or at least social coital that is 
useful in achieving mainstream goals - in a community is thus a further link between the structure of 
communities and tte development of children. 

Social disorganization theory, Wilson's theory on the impact of concentrated poverty and soci^ 
isolation, and Coleman's concept of social cxpixal may be conceived as overl^iping, rather than conqieting 
explanations. They each hypothesize links between the socio-economic composition of conununities - ethnic 
diversity, poverty rates, residential stability ~ and the development of children via intervening social processes 
sudi as those outlined by Jencks and Mayer. The differences among them are largely differences of enq)hasis 
in tho particular conc^sitional features considered important and the roles of various intervening mechanisms. 
But they are each based on a causal framework that considers the socio-economic composition of communities 
the ultiniate source of community influences. 

While the above explanations share the view that the characteristics of the local community are a potent 
influence on individual experience, they place relatively little emphasis on the developing child or even the 
family dynamics that may contribute to children's acquisition of values, skills, and practices. They focus 
instead on how the community context influences the developing child more or less assuming uniformity in the 
response of families and children to their immediate environmente. Dennis Wrong once referred to this 
sociological vision as "the oversocialized view of man" (Wrong, 1%1). 

A contrasting, but complementary, sq>proach to community influences is taken by psychologists. 
Within social psychology, an itqwrtant tradition of research exists that has attempted to connea community 
influences to the developing child. Pint established by Lcwin (1951), applied and elaborated by Barker (1968) 
to the study of children, and more recently developed by Urie Bronfenbrenner and his smdents, environmental 
or contextual psychology examines the ways that parents and children organize, adapt to, and sh^ their 
immediate environments (Bronfenbrenner, 1979;1986; Garbarino, 1992; Steinberg, 1990). Psychologists have 
smdied context as a socially constructed system of external influences that is mediated by the minds of 
individuals. This is not to say that environments are merely epiphenomenal - a perspective that invites 
considerable opposition in some sociological quarters- but, whatever influences local environments have on 
children must be seen a product of how these environments are perceived and interpreted by parents and 
children (cf. Medrich, Roizen, Rubin, & Buckley, 1982). In this respect, the neighborhood is very much ilke 
the family itself which, as psychologists have demonstrated, is a context where different members live in 
different, albeit overlapping, psychological worlds (Dunn and Plomin, 1990). 

This perspective adds a further dimension to the complexity of investigating contextual influences, for it 
implies that in the course of growing up children encounter and respond to a changing set of environments that 
both affect and arc affected by the child's experiences. A feature of socialization within any culture is that 
environments are socially ananged - more or less deliberately - for children's acquisition of knowledge and 
skills. However, especially in the adolescent yean, children may be granted considerable discretion to select 
environments even though their elders may maintain considerable indirect control on their optica.. This 
observation closely parallels sociological and anthropological perspectives examining how social niches are both 
organized, discovered, and cultivated by parents and children during childhood (Thome, 1993; Fine, 1987). 
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These processes proceed in tandem with the children's acquisition of knowledge, beliefs, and competencies that 
shape their future prospects and personal well-being. 

If we apply this perspective to neighboriioods, it is obvious that community influences represent a 
subtle and changing blend of social and individual processes. Parents, to the extent possible, locate and select 
desirable environments for their children, channelling their access to favorable settings or at least segregating 
them from undesirable locales (Furstenberg, 1993). The parents' abilities to do so depend both on their 
material, sociai, and personal resources as well as on their skill at gaining con^liance from their children 
(Walker & Furstenberg, 1994). Their success at inq>lementation is also affected by characteristics of their 
children that make them more or less receptive to adult or peer influences. Like theli- parents, children actively 
participate in organizing their environments. Furthermore, they change in their capacity to do so as they get 
older and respond differently to past experiences and present circumstances. 

Encounters with neighboriioods are not only shaped by parenting processes and children's experiences, 
but also by gender, class, and ethnicity. Like age, the child's gender is likely to result in sharply divergent 
experiences which modify the impact of neighboriioods on development. Girls typically are granted less 
autonomy and are subject to greater domestic control. Especially in low-income areas, boys often have more 
access to sti«et Jife, and at younger ages. Thus, neighboriiood influences may operate differently for different 
age groups by gender. 

A great deal of evidence testifies to the way that social-class differences mark the character of 
neighborijood organization and culture (Baumgartner, 1988; Gans, 1%2; Komblum, 1974). How these features 
of local environments influence the developmental process has been the study of numerous ethnographic studies. 
It is less clear from the abundant literature on class and community to what extent neighboriioods are simply a 
product of class composition or take on an emergent character due to the density of particular social class 
groupings. Even less is known about how ethnicity alters class cultures in ways that create distinctive 
environments that may sh^ the course of children's development. 

It is not only children and their families who interpret characteristics of neighboriioods. A child's 
residence might also affect how they are perceived by others who may influence their success, such as teachers 
or en^loyers. Neighboriioods mi^t reify or concretize race and class distinctions both internally through 
socialization and externally through labeling. Thus, the meaning of neighboriiood distinctions may only be 
experienced by children as they begin to recognize their place in the social order. 

Recognizing that parents and children are not passive recipients of neighborhood influence, but interact 
with their environments, also focuses attention on the manner in which parents and children grgatfi their 
environment. For instance, residential mobility is a key means by which parents choose the environment 
experienced by their children. Because of changes in residence, a child may be exposed to a variety of different 
neighboriioods while growing up. The impact of a particular community on a child will likely depend on the 
child's duration of exposure to the characteristics of that community, the ages at which it occurs, and, perhaps, 
the types of neighboriioods that precede and follow it. Even more in^wrtant, residential mobility is also an 
important strategy that parents can and do use to select suitable environments for their children. Neighborhoods 
with particular constellations of characteristics ~ including child outcomes ~ may be created by family mobility 
rather than the effects of emergent properties of neighborhoods on children. In this perspective, the relationship 
between neighboriioods and children's outcomes is the opposite of that assumed by the mechanisms discussed 
above. 

However, spatial coi jnunities an not merely created by the residential stability or mobility of families. 
Any theory of neighboriiood influence assumes some degree of social interaction among members of the 
neighboriiood. However, the quantity and quality of social interaction within a neighboriiood are the result of 
investments in social relationships by those living in the neighboriiood. Given limited resources, parents may 
choose not to invest in community building. Parents, especially women who are the traditional community 
builders, may simply be too busy with the demands of jobs and family care to devote themselves to nurturing 
relationships with community members (Wiilker & Furstenberg, 1994). Residential mobility may reduce 
attachment to the local community and the perceived incentive to invest in social relationships. Finally, parents 
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may devote their attention to alternative communities, which may then become more relevant to their children's 
chances than the local community. Particularly important in this-regard may be schools, churches, and parents' 
networks of kin and friends outside the neighborhood. Children themselves, especially as they grow older, may 
relate to alternative reference groups, such as school communities or peer groups. The extent to which these 
alternative groups replace neighborhoods as communities of reference depends on the extent to which they arc 
separate or overlapping social worlds. 

The agency of families in choosing their residential communities and their networks of interaction 
suggests that understanding the manner in which communities are formed is essential to understanding the 
influence of neighborhoods on children's outcomes. Whether and by what means parents are able select their 
neighborhoods of residence to maximize their children's well-being and the role of this mobility in neighborhood 
change is central to coiiq>rehending the effect of spatial communities on children's development (Tienda, 1991). 
Likewise, the ways in which parents trade off investments in the local community with investments in other 
ivsources such as income or alternative communities is a key aspect of the relationship of neighborhoods to 
children's well-being. 

Given these considerations, demonstrating the "effect of neighborhoods" on children's experiences may 
be a far more daunting challenge than many researchers believe. If we are to demonstrate that the content and 
process of socialization is altered by conditions in local environments, then we must be prepared to show 
exactly how conditions within neighborhoods ii>fluence normative expectations, social control, links to 
opportunities, and exposure to dangers and how these influences vary by the child's age, gender, class, and 
ethnicity. Moreover, we need to be aware of the ways in which local differences will be mediated by how 
panjnts and other important figures in the child's life interpret and respond to these conditions and how the 
children themselves define the environment and react to those who mediate i . Auy explication of neighborhood 
effects must also take account of the children's changing exposure to and consUwCtion of their environments as 
they grow older, implying a need to consider the developmental trajectories, of chr'drta, rather than statuses at a 
single point in time. Finally, understanding of neighboihood effects must be based on an appreciation of the 
ways in which parents and children create their communities, through mobility and through investment in social 
relationships. 

If neighborhoods are a significant factor in children's development, different trajectories of 
development should emerge in different contexts, depending on the child's characteristics and his or her 
experience with and exposure to the positive and negative feahires of local environments. When we arc able to 
demonstrate this pattern, then and only then do we begin to ^roach a convincing case for the influence of 
neighborhoods on development. 



ASSESSING EXISTING RESEARCH ON NEIGHBORHOODS AND CHILDREN 

Enq)irical research on the links between neighborhood characteristics and children's development has 
made limited progress on the broad agenda described above. In part this reflects the newness of interest in 
neighborhood effects; despite a spate of new analyses, a critical mass of scholarship has yet to accumulate. For 
instance, most existing analyses of neighborhood effects focus on the adolescent, nf*"^ than the childhood, 
years (Gephart. 1994). The relative newness of the endeavor has also led to concepnial gi^s as researchers 
grapple with formulating questions, especially in light of the cross-disciplinary connections which both enrich 
and complicate approaches to research (Cook, et al., 1994; Elliott, et al., 1994; Tienda, 1991). However, the 
primary impediment to progress in understanding the effects of neighborhoods on children continues to be the 
lack of dau sources that contain information on neighboriioods, families, and children. Until recently, there 
were no studies explicitly designed to answer questions of neighborhood influence on parenu and children 
(Jessor. 1993). Thus quantitative researchers have perforce had to rely on secondary analysis of existing 
sources of data which are not weH suited to address these questions. While some existing qualitative and 
ethnographic studies of neighborhoods speak more directly to some of the issues that we have touched upon, this 
research is usually not designed to contrast the experiences of children living in different cooununities. 
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Typically, quantitative research on neighborhood effects has used existing administrative areas, usually 
census tracts, to represent neighborhoods. One strategy has been to link individual records from a survey with 
socioKlemogrq>hic characteristics of the census tract in which the individual resides. Individual statuses are 
then modeled as a function of both census tract characteristics and individual and family characteristics (for 
exanq>le, Aber, et al.; 1993; Brooks-Gunn, Duncan, Klebanov, & Sealand, 1993; Qark & Wolf, 1992; Duncan, 
Brooks-Gunn, & Klebanov, 1994; Hogan and Kitagawa, 1985). Another s^roach has related aggregated data 
on children's outcomes to census tract diaracteristics (for exanq)le, Aber, et al. 1992; Coulton & Pandey, 1992; 
Garbarino & Sherman, 1980; Sampson & Groves, 1989; Simcha-Fagin & Schwartz, 1986). 

When considered as a whole, the research utilizing these i^roaches has produced mixed results. Some 
analyses have shown correlations between census characteristics and outcomes, while in others the associations 
have been weak or non-existent. Interpreting the findings is conq>licated by differences in the neighborhood 
characteristics employed in different studies, as well as variations in the number and type of individual and 
family control variables, or in the case of aggregate level studies, the absence of individual controls. It is 
difficult to argue based on existing evidence that children living in neighborhoods with particular socio- 
demognqphic profiles differ in obvious ways, even controlling for individual characteristics. Thus despite the 
intensity of interest in neighborhood influences, the conclusion that Jencks and Mayer reached several years ago 
remains: quantitative research has not demonstrated a convincing association between neighborhoods and 
children's development, much less established the causal pathways between characteristics of neighborhoods and 
child development (see Gephart (1994) for a con4)rehensive review of recent research). 

Even if the results of these types of studies were to converge to a consistent pattern of associations, 
they would be of limited utility in understanding the conq>lex pathways of influence anx>ng neighborhoods, 
families, and children. No matter how well-executed, studies such as these can only demonstrate an association 
at a point in time between socio-dercographic characteristics of neighborhoods and children's statuses. That is, 
they do not open the black box containing the causal directions between neighborhood conditions and children's 
lives. The inclusion of only neighborkooi socio-demognqihic information not only obscures intervening 
mechanisms between neighborhoods and individuals; it also obscures the relationships among neighborhood 
characteristics. Both of these restrictions impede the evaluation of conqieting theories of neighborhood effects. 
The use of cross sectional data does not permit dynamic analyses of neighboiiK)ods and children. It is thus 
virtually impossible to assess theories of neighboriiood effects against theories that argue that observed 
differences in outcomes across neighborhoods are due to differential selection into neighboiiioods (Tienda, 
1991). 

Ethnographers have taken quite a different tack from quantitative researchers in their efforts to 
demonstrate connections between neighborhood conditions and children's development. With relatively few 
exceptions, they have adopted a case example approach, examining in detail how the social organization of a 
particular community orders family life, socialization practices, and child outcomes. Mostly, they have relied 
on a time-honored anthropological praaice of providing vivid evidence suggesting differences (or sometimes 
similarities) between them and us. Comparisons are often iti4)licit and explanations rely more on assembling 
configurations of interrelated practices and their meanings (an exception is Sullivan, 1989 and Burton, 
Obeidallah, and Allison, fDrihcoming). 

Much of what we know or, at least, suspect we know comes from the persuasive accounts of urban 
sociologists and anthropologists (for example, Anderson, 1990; Burton, 1990; Hannerz, 1%9; Rainwater, 1970; 
Stack, 1974; Williams and Komblum, 1994). In an impressive meu-review of a large body of qualiutive 
research on poor and near-poor neighbortioods, Jarrett (1992) aneQ4>ted to identify how the availability and 
quality of institutional resources, particular mechanisms of social control, and the social climate supporting 
conventional behavior or tolerating departmvs from mainstream norms. Her findings suggested that family 
processes and socialization practices may indeed differ across communities depending on their economic status 
and racial composition. 

In summary, while there is no lack of real-world motivation and theoretical speculation for exploring 
the effects of neighborhoods on children's development, the existing body of en4)irical woric provides little 
evidence for or against Uie effects of neighborhoods ~ especially in the childhood years. Recent quantiutive 
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research on the links between neighborhoods and development has not demonstrated convincing associations 
between neighborhoods and development, much less addressed the particular pathways of influence by which 
neighborhoods influence children and youth. Ethnogn^hic research, while providing tantalizing suggestions of 
community dynamics, lacks the generalizability to provide solid evidence. 

Some progress in undentandmg the influence of neighborhoods on children may be made by continuing 
to link existing surveys with administrative data, especially if this v/oik exploits the longitudinal aspects of 
surveys. While these models will not untangle the processes by which neighborhoods mfluence children's 
development, they may be considered a logical starting point for assessing the mpact of neighboriioods on 
children's outcomes. Determining whether associations exist between neighborhoods of various types and 
children's statuses will demonstrate whether there is anything to be explained by more detailed models that do 
open the black box. These associative models will be most helpful when piocessual theories are used to guide 
the characterization of neighbodioods and model building. It is also inqwrtant that studies estimate models both 
with and without available processual variables. The failure of existing research to find a consistent pattern of 
associations is due in part to differences across studies in the extent to which variables measuring mediating 
processes are included. 

However, real progress in understanding the relationships among neighborhoods, families and children 
will require initiating research explicitly designed to address these questions (Furstenberg, 1992; Jessor, 1993). 
In the remainder of the paper we outline issues of design and measurement that we believe researchers need to 
consider in planning primary research in this area. As the most powerful tools for disentangling the effects of 
neighborhoods on individuals are not statistical, but conceptual, we enq)hasize the importance of grounding both 
design and measurement in theoretical orientations. 

ISSUES IN DESIGNING RESEARCH TO TEST FOR NEIGHBORHOOD INFLUENCES 

In this section, we discuss Ave issues that we believe are inqwrtant in planning dau collection 
addressing the relationship between neighborhoods and children's development. We later suggest specific 
research strategies that employ various combinations of these desired elements. 

Multilevel Designs 

The flrst consideration in designing neighborhood researcis is the need for studies to be multilevel : that 
is to include and analyze data on both neighborhoods and individual children within these neighborhoods. In 
addition, as family management strategies may be an inq>ortant link luetween communities and children, data on 
family processes should be collected as well (Furstenberg, 1993; Sarapson, 1992). In this fiamework, children 
may be perceived as nested within families and families within neighborhoods. 

With this ^roach, the structure of the data mimics the structure of the general theoretical proposition 
that properties of communities affect families and children, eaabling both logical tests of the proposition and 
assessments of competing explanations (Smith, 1989). The central question in neighborhood research is whether 
families and individuals with similar characteristics behave differently in distinct environments (Jencks & 
Mayer, 1990). In the absence of true experiments assigning individuals to neighborhoods at random, research 
designs must approximate the experimeniiiil design by comparing similar individuals living in different areas. 
Detailed individual and family level information is necessary to statistically examine similarities and differences 
Hn individuals across neighboriioods, while neighborhood level information is necessary to describe the 
properties of neighborhoods that account for any observed spatial differences. In fact, this is only a poor 
approximation of an experiment. But continuing evidence that families and individuals respond in paUered ways 
to different contexts establishes plausible evidence of neighborhood effectt. 

Clearly, researchers are aware of the utility of multilevel analyses, as the existing research linking 
census tract characteristics to individual data attests. We discuss this approach here to underscore the need to 
undertake projects that are explicitly designed to collect data at multiple levels. 
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A second consideration in designing neighborhood research is the manner in which the relevant 
ndSS'oS'^"^?,"'''^- ^*°^«««dabove.mostoftherecentre.earchn^lf^^^^^^ 
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social tiM outside their residential commumties. it may be possible to test the extent to which individuals within 
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SSS^^L^^^iT^ °^ "ocio-spatial communities are so variable across individuals. THese 
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Sampling Strategies 
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To test hypotheses about the influence of neighborhood characteristics on children, it is necessary to 
u!^i . ? companson of children with similar personal characteristics across neighboriioods Since 
neighborhood characteristics tend to cluster together, it is impossible to disentangle the effcctt of particular 
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partially mediated by processes of family management. Sorting out this tangle requires longitudinal data that 
trace family management and mobility within the context of changing communities. 

Combining Quantitative and Qualitative Approaches 

As we reported earlier, most ethnogn^)hic studies have focused on documenting the influence of single 
communities. We believe that there is a much larger role for qualitative researchers to carry out their studies 
both across place and over tiflje. Indeed, we share the view of a growing number of urban cthnogr^hers that 
fieldwork can be embedded into research designs that include both systemic surveys and observations. Many 
researchers currently use fieldwork for hypothesis generation rather than hypothesis testing, a condescension to 
the potential of qualitative methods to detect and document processes that are not easUy captujed by survey 
procedures. We have at least as much hope that qualitative methods will illuminate neighborhood effects as 
quantitative methods, but we believe that studies en^loying both procedures in tandem have the greatest 
possibility of collecting convincing evidence of how neighborhood influences operate to affect human 
development. 



MEASURING CONCEPTS RELEVANT TO NEIGHBORHOOD RESEARCH 

In the preceding section we sketched elements of research design that are inyortant for researchers in 
exploring potential neighborhood influences on child development. This section takes up how to conceptualize 
and measure relevant features of large communities, neighborhoods, famUies, and children. We devote most of 
our attention to issues in measuring neighborhood conditions and processes, as these are both critical to 
neighborhood research and conceptually under-developed. We include a short discussion of broad opportunity 
structures as a reminder that neighborhoods, families, and children are embedded in economic markets and local 
cultures that affect chUdren's life chances. Family and chUd measures arc routinely collected in other research; 
therefore we only discuss aspects that seem to us unique to the study of neighborhoods. 

Measuring Broader Opportunities and Constraints 

While the focus of this paper is the 'mpKt of neighborhood conditions on children, neighborhoods arc 
themselves embedded in broader geognq>hic communities whose propctties also sh^ behavior. These include 
lj«bor, marriage, and housing markets, levels of welfare benefits, structure of property taxes, and other simUar 
conditions that constrain or promote local attitudes and practices. As children grow older, these conditions 
begin to permeate their perceptions of opportunities and sh^ their adaptations and decision str«egies. The 
qualities of the broader environment may also condition the influence of neighborhood characteristics (Case & 
Katz, 1991). This level of community, while not as indistinct as neighborhoods, is also difficult to 
circmnscribe. However, here we conceptualize it as the Metropolitan Area or, in non-metropolitan areas, the 
county. 

A variety of dau characterizing the demograq)hic composition, economic climate, housing context and 
health and educational resources for Metiopolitan Areas and counties is available from the Bureau of the Census 
(for example, U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1991). Other information may be more difficult to assemble, 
especially if the aim is to build a dau set that includes all areas in the United States. Thus building a data set 
that includes all theoretically relevant aspects of metropolitan or county contexts is a potentially arduous task. If 
the aim is to characterize a specific area or county, recourse could be made to local administrative records and 
sources to obtain not only a characterization of the context at a point in time, but its recem history as well (for 
example, Coulton & Pandey, 1992). 

Measuring Neighborhood Conditions, Processes, and Trajectories 

Complete evaluation of neighborhood influences on children would require obtaining direct measures of 
all the community characteristics relevant to how one or more theories explain the influence of neighborhoods 
on the developing child. For instance, social disorganization theory posits a causal chain from the socio- 
demographic composition of the neighborhood, through the social organization of the neighborhood, to 
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children's outcomes. Testing the theory requires measuring both neighboiiiood socio^mogrqihic composition 
and the neighbo±ood social processes hypothesized to mediate its effects on children's behavior. However, 
researchers are only beginning to include direct measures of these social processes in tests of social 
disorganization theory (for exanq)le, Sanq)son & Groves, 1989; Simcha-Fagin & Schwaru, 1986). Including all 
dimensions of neighborhoods hypothesized to have effects on child development does not only enable more 
complete tests of theories; such a strateg}- also illuminates the causal structure among neighborhood-level 
variables, suggesting which aspects of neighboitioods are potential targets for policy manipulation. 

Collecting direct measures of neighbo±ood conditions, processes, and trajectories involves careful 
consideration of the attributes of communities considered central to various theories of neighbo±ood influence. 
We specify and discuss four broad dimensions of neighborhood conditions that arise in theories of neighboiiiood 
influence. These dimensions of neighbo±oods are likely to be highly inter-related. Indeed, any strong 
neighbo±ood effects are likely to occur when neighbo±ood conditions are favorable on many dimensions. 
While above we discissed t> cl'^iculty of defining neighbo±oods in geogr^hic terms, here we sidestep this 
thorny question and assume that the relevant unit is known. However, it must be recognized that measuring the 
neighbo±ood and measuring the properties of the neighbo±ood must actually occur together. 

Characterizing neighboiiioods requires not only greater conceptual specification; more precision in how 
these constructs are measured is also nee<ted. Developing techniques to measure the properties of 
neighbo±oods adequately is an important area for fiiture work (Cook, et al., 1994). Reference to existing 
literatures in overlapping arer>s,. for uistance, community psychology and urban sociology, would be helpful both 
for developing community concepts and the techniques to measure them (for instance, Shinn, 1988). Careful 
attention to meaning and measurement is especially important in light of the methodological constraints inherent 
in identifying social effects (Manski, 1993). 

Neiehborfaood Infrastmcniie 

At the neighbo±ood level, local infrastructure provides the physical reality in which social life and 
individual development occurs. Features such as the types and quality of housing, the use and arrangement of 
space, and the level of deterioration are fixed over short periods of time and thus provide boundaries of 
community development and change. Physical characteristics may also represent in^wrtant constraints to social 
relationships (Williams and Komblum, 1994). For instance, an area composed mainly of rental apartments may 
have a very different character than one composed of owner-occupied single-family row houses. This may be 
due to the attributes of the people who choose to live in each area, the levels of residential mobility, the ways in 
which the arrangement of space fosters or inhibits social exchange, or a combination of all three. In this 
maimer, infrastructure may be the ultimate cause of neighbo±ood influences on children or, alternatively, the 
selection of certain families into certain neighbo±oods. If this is indeed the case, policy might then be 
fruitfully focused on changing infrastructure. 

Data on infrastructure may be the siir^lcsv neighbo±ood-level information to assemble. In situations 
where tracts or other census designations are used to approximate neighbo±oods, some information may be 
obtained from the Census of Housing, which contains extensive information on housing infrastructure. To 
supplement this data, or in cases where census definitions are not used, fieldworkers could directly record the 
physical features of neighbo±oods, supplementing their observations with detailed vaxps and dau available from 
local administrative sources, such as zoning boundaries and conditions of streets. Developing specific indicators 
would be relatively straightforward, as the concepts are concrete. For example, measures could include the 
percentage of various types of buildings ~ row homes, apartments, detached houses; presence of open spaces 
such as parks or vacant lots; presence of graffiti and vandalism; presence of vacant and boarded up buildings; 
the distance of detached houses from each other; and even architectural details such as whether homes have 
porches or stoops. Combined indices may be constructed that gauge the potential for social exchange in a given 
combination of infrastructure. 
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Neighborhood Demographic Composition 

As we have discussed, socio-demogrs^hic con^sition has been utilized by virtually all recent census- 
tract based studies as a general indicator of neighbo±ood conditions. While we have en^hasized the limits of 
this aqpproach, our comments should not be interpreted as an argument to leave demogriq)bic characteristics out 
of nei^borhood analysis. In contrast, as central components of.several theoretical stances they should be 
included. Under the rubric demographic we include several attributes of the neighbo±ood population: age, 
household structure, racial conqwsition, educational level, income level, and mobility status. Each of these 
characteristics represents an aspect of the local pqmlation that may have an effect on children's well being. For 
instance, a neighbo±ood in which the local population is highly educated may provide role models for 
educational attainment, increasing children's attachment to school. A neighbo±ood with a high concentration of 
well-off individuals may be better able to mobilize political resources in order to defeat legislation or policy that 
may threaten the safety or integrity of the neighborhood. Each of these effects is the result of the demogr^hic 
structure, in contrast to an effect of another type of characteristic for which demographic structure is a proxy. 

Obviously, studies using census tract or other census units to circumscribe neighbo±oods will have the 
resources of the IV^ulation Census with its myriad items describing local populations. To the extent that other 
definitions of neighbo±oods are used, obtaming data about demogn^hic conq)osition may be more difficult. 
Responses from surveys of families and individuals may be aggregated, but if the sampling frame includes only 
households with children the results may be seriously distorted. Basic aspects of population structure may be 
calculated using small-area methods for demogn^hic estimation (for example, Myers, & Doyle, 1990). 
However, this technique relies on precise information about housing conqmsition within the area, which may not 
be readily available. Furthermore, utilizing this s^roach then confounds demographic composition with 
housing infrastructure. A final, but difficult, possibility is a neighborhood census. 

Neighbortood Institutions 

The inq)OTtance of local institutions is also highlighted in theories of neighbo±ood effects. Wilson 
(1987; 1991) assigns an important role to the absence of middle-class sponsored institutions in isolating the 
underclass. Jencks & Mayer (1990) cite institutional resources as mechanism of socialization and social control. 
Neither one of these theorists specifies exactly what types of institutions may be most important to children's 
development. Here we distinguish two types of institutions. One represents commitment and attention from 
outside the neighbo±ood, and to some extent may link the neighbo±ood to the broader community. Examples 
of these types of institutional resources include: police protection, social welfare agencies, public health clinics, 
libraries, aiui the advocacy of local politicians. The second type of institution is indigenous to the community: 
local businesses, churches, community centers. Of course, especially important are any institutions who 
specifically target children and or their parents. 

In order to assess the salience of institutions to the development of children, it would be helpful to 
collect VMO sorts of data: an objective inventory of all agencies with a presence in the neighbo±ood and parents' 
and children's perceptions and actu?J use of these institutional resources (Wynn, Richman, Rubeiistein, & 
Littell, 1988). Objective presence may not matter so much as the residents' knowledge of and opinion of the 
salience of the institutions to their lives. For instance, knowing about the presence of a community center may 
not be illuminating unless the researcher also knows that residents consider it viable only for a particular ethnic 
group. 

There are no data sources that we know of that provide inventories of institutions across various 
neighborhoods no matter how defined. Therefore, considering the presence of institutions requires original data 
collection. Ustings of neighborhood institutions can be collected by fieldworkers by the combination of 
observation and recourse to the administrative sources suggested above for measuring infrastiucnire. In the case 
of institutions, however, interviews with local informants and leaders of institutions will be important to 
determine the institution's mission and acnial presence in the community. Residents' knowledge of the existence 
and participation in institutions can be obtained by survey procedures (Cook, et al., 1994) If the survey follows 
the institutional inventory, it will be possible to ask respondents about particular instinitions specifically. 
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Indicators might include the presence of specific types of institutions or a summary measure indicating 
the general level of institutional resources in the community. The specific institutional measure would be 
important to use if the institution were directly related to an outcome of interest - for instance a family planning 
clinic when studying school-age childbearing - or was directly aimed at parenting processes. Both the general 
and specific indicators could be discounted or inflated by data on residents' perceptions. Alternatively, 
aggregated measures of individual responses on awareness, use, and opinions of institutions could be used 
independently. 

Neighbothood Social Organization 

While many of the theories discussed above refer to physical, demogn^hic, or institutional properties 
of neighbortioods, the fundamental expectation is that it is the qualities of the social environment that are the 
proximate determinants of child development. Each of the three dimensions of neighborhood life discussed thus 
far is anticipated to indirectly affect children's development via its effects on social relationships within the 
neighbortiood. The mechanisms that Jencks and M^er (1990) refer to are essentially social processes by which 
the content and qualities of social interaction sh^ the behavior of individuals. Thus measurement of concepts 
related to neighbortiood social organization is central to advancing research on the influence of neighbortioods 
on children. 

Along with Sanq)son (1992), we argue that the importance of neighboiiiood social organization is its 
role in generating social capital for individuals. Characteristic patterns of social organization in neighboriioods 
either facilitate or inhibit the creation of neighbo±ood-based social capital, which in turn affects family 
management and children's well-being. Coleman (1988) elaborated three forms of social capital: shared norms, 
reciprocal obligations, and information channels. To the extent that parents and children possess social coital 
in the neighbo±ood, the neighbo±ood may be more or less of an influence on their lives. 

In varying degrees, neighboriioods are normative communities representing common values that are 
reinforced by social control. The extent to which adults and youth in the neighbortiood subscribe to and 
promote mainstream norms is a component of several theories suggesting neighbo±ood effects. Networks of 
reciprocal obligation and exchange are particularly inqwrtant to child development when they exhibit inter- 
generational closure, which occurs when parents of children who are friends are themselves Mends. The 
existence of informal networics of association in the neighbortiood ensures that children are monitored by adults 
other than their parents, facilitating collective socialization. Dense social networks within the community may 
also connect children to opportunities for modeling, mentoring, and sponsorship. The opportunity for 
information acquired in social relationships is also an important aspect of neighbo±ood-based social ci^ital. 
The density of child contacts with adults that can offer social guidance and support is an important aspect of the 
child's position in the opportunity structure. This is especially the case if these adults can inform children of 
opportunities outside the neighbortiood. 

We recognize that the existence of norms, networks and information need not imply a pro-social or 
conventional orienUtion (Sutherland, 1939; Cloward and Ohlin, 1960; Sullivan, 1989). Neighboriioods can 
provide normative support to disengage from conventional behaviors, mentoring for criminal roles, and 
opportunity structures for illicit activities. Thus, studies of neighboriiood influence should measure the 
availability of social support for underground activities or tolerance for behaviors outside the mainstream. 

While social organization is the most critical element in most theories of neighboriiood effects, it is also 
the most elusive to measure. In order to gauge the extent to which the neighborhood facilitates the formation of 
social capital among individuals, we need to measure the extent to which the neighboriiood is a normative 
community, the extent to which there are informal networks in the community (and the density and closure of 
these networks), and the opportunities for information that exist in social relationships within the neighboriiood. 

Information on the social organization of neighboriioods could be gathered in either structured or 
qualitative interviews with individuals. In fact, a scenario in which qualitative and quantitative interviews are 
employed, not as alternatives or in sequence, but in a series of feedback loops would likely yield the most 
optimal measures of neighboriiood social fabric. Utilizing individual reports, multivariate scales could be built 
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that summarize aspects of neighboifaood social organization (for exanq)le. Cook, et al., 1994). However, 
individual evaluations of neighboifaood social organization tend to be distorted, as respondents i^tply internal, 
non-standardized yardsticks in their responses to an interviewer's questions. Assessment of neighboriiood social 
processes by outside observers would help to correct for the difficulty that individuals have in standardizing 
their perception of their local environment. 

Measuring Properties of the Family Systcin 

It is beyond the scope of this p^r to discuss in any detail the dimensions of family systems that are 
relevant to the developing child. However, we would like to emphasize three aspects of family life that are of 
central inqmrtance to assessing the effects of neighboiiioods on children and should therefore be included in any 
data collection efforts. 

First, it is of central inqrartance that information on residential mobility be collected, including length 
of time in the neighboiiiood, reasons for moving, and, when possible, characteristics of the previous 
neighboiiiood. In cross sectional-studies this information can be collected in a retrospective residence history; 
in longitudinal studies it may be collected prospectively. Second, we cannot ignore the inqwnance of how 
parents relate to their local environments, how they di3w upon resources in their communities, and how they 
manage and slu^ the child's milieu. Of particular importance is the degree to which parents possess 
neighboiiiood-based social capital. The neighborhood may present a favorable environment for the generation 
of social coital, but individual parents may or may not exploit these resources. We know relatively little about 
how neighboiiioods influence the creation and management of social csq)ital. 

Finally, parents' ability to create and sustain a normative system in the household and generate 
reciprocal obligations with their children can be thought of as a form of family-based social coital. Simply put, 
parents who invest in their children by establishing and maintaining expectations and obligations are likely to 
gain a greater degree of conqiliance or adherence to their values. Family-based social coital has features 
similar to the c;4>ital that inheres in community ties. Consequently, we want to measure shared norms within 
the family, social-connectedness of family members as indicated by the strength and salience of bonds, and the 
sense of reciprocal obligations. 

Measuring Children's Devdopment 

We will also not discuss what measures of child development that might be included in neighborhood 
studies, as there is anq)le information on this issue available elsewhere. However, we would like to emphasize . 
two features of children' lives that we think are of particular importance in assessing neighborhood effects. 
First, it would be helpful to measure children's acquisition of social csq)ital during childhood, for exanq>le, 
children' contacts, identification and respect for adults withn the neighborhood, and involvement in and service 
to community institutions. Such measures provide an indication of the extent to which children are increasingly 
bonded to and regulated by norms outside the family and their ability to call upon support and sponsorship by 
figures other than parents. Seconc ■. t4any of our surveys collect data on aspirations and attainment. Yet we 
know relatively little about children's changing knowledge of and conqietency with the social world. For 
example, little is known about what children know about what it takes to go to college, what enqiloyers look for 
when they are hiring, how to obtain medical information Oike getting an abortion), and the like. Such 
information is an important indicator of children's position in the opportunity structure. 



CONCLUSION 

We have argued that progress in understanding the influences of neighborhoods on children's 
development will require designing primary research aimed explicitly at addressing the complex questions 
generated by current theoretical orienutions. To this end, we outlined issues of both design and measurement 
that we deemed mportant in planning such research. However, j recognize that it is in^ssible, and probably 
not desirable, to combine all the elements we suggest in a single study. Throughout our review, we have 
ignored the very real constraintt of cost, time, and manageability. In this section we propose several types of 
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projects that combine various features of the above desiderata. While these proposals certainly do not exhaust 
the possibilities, they suggest potential ways in which the elements we discussed above may be practically 
implemented. 

While we have been critical of ^proaches that combine demogr^hic information about census tracu 
with survey data, we recognize that this strategy is often the best available. We believe these ^proaches could 
be fruitfully elaborated in two ways. First the longitudinal nature of many of the surveys can be exploited more 
fully. This strategy is likely to be most informative when the study contains both census tract dau over time 
and repeated measures of development. This conjunction of information makes it possible to calculate exposure 
intervals to varying contexts as well as examination of cases that migrate across contexts. The relatively low 
cost of augmenting existing longitudinal data sets makes this a promising strategy for several large-scale 
longitudinal surveys containing developmental outcomes, for instance the Panel Study of Income Dynamics, the 
National Longitudinal Survey of Youth, and the National Survey of Families and Households. 

A second strategy that builds on the tract-survey combination ^roach is to add additional tract-level 
information to the data set, such as information on infrastructure or institutions that may be available horn 
administrative sources. We recognize that this may well be impossible with the national data sets that include a 
large number of census tracts; thus this strategy may be most feasible with locally concentrated samples. If this 
is the case, direct observation could be used to supplement dau from administrative sources. To the extent that 
the datasets are also densely sanqtled within areas, individually based measures may also be constructed. A 
distinct advantage of including other measures of census tract characteristics is that it permits investigators some 
way of testing of how demognq)hic profiles are related to theoretically relevant features of local milieus. 
Again, this is a budget strategy to approaching our ideal design. 

As we have argued above, new data collection aimed at disentangling the influences of neighborhoods 
must be multilevel and must sample at the neighborhood level first, as the unit of comparison is fundamentally 
the neighborhood. Elements on which more compromise is possible include the definition of neighborhood 
employed, whether die study is longitudinal, and the extent to which quantitative and qualitative work are 
combined. 

A broad program of research undertaken by the MacArthur Foundation Resear^vih Network on 
Successful Adolescent Development Among Youdi in High-Risk Settings has sponsored a series of studies that 
have adopted this strategy. In a number of different sites, die influence of neighborhood is being assessed by 
following dense samples of families and youth each of which represent a number of neighborhoods or 
communities with contrasting social characteristics. Several of diese studies are carefully assessing the 
individual and added influence of families, schools, peers, and neighborhoods. (Furstenberg, Cook, Eccles, 
Elder, and Samaroff have been conducting a conq)arison of urban neighborhoods in Philadelphia. In separate 
studies. Cook and colleagues and Eccles, Sameroff, and colleagues are studying the influence of neighborhoods, 
schools, families, and peer groups on youdi in Prince Georges County, Maryland. Elliot, Wilson, and 
colleagues are examining neighborhood influences in Denver and Chicago. Finally, Elder and colleagues 
(Conger & Elder, 1994) have been looking at community influences in rural Iowa.) Studying neighborhoods 
widiin a single area has not only the advant^e of lower costs and ease of management; such a strategy also has 
die dieoretically attractive property of holding broader opportunity structures constant. This type of study could 
include all or some of die following elements: a survey of neiehbortioods diat characterizes all neighborhoods in 
the city and that may or may not contain a component aimed at determining the boundaries of neighborhoods; 
dense sampling in enough neighborhoods to provide daU for quantiutive analysis; selecting a subset of diese 
neighborhoods for extensive ethnogn^)hic conq>arison to add depUi and richness to the statistical comparisons. 
The study could be extended to be longitudinal by tracing individuals and neighborhoods over time. Finally, a 
comparative dimension could be added if similar studies were being conducted in odier cities. A second broad 
category of project would incorporate national samples of neighborhoods, selected eidier strategically or 
probabilistically. These studies would resemble die efforts of a series of Russell Sage Foundation funded 
studies that are examining the influence of macro-econotnic conditions on family life and the marital and 
economic transitions of young adults. The potential components would be essentially similar to Uiose suggested 
for city-based studies. 
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Finally, too little research on neighbortiood effects has capitalized on planned and natural experiments. 
The Gautreaux study stands as a major exception, where Rosenbaum and his colleagues examined the effects of 
random assignment to geogn^>hical mobility among low-income families in Chicago (Rosenbaum, & Popkin, 
1992). Evaluation of different types of housing policies on families and children provides an attractive site for 
examining oeighbortiood effects on low-income families. Studies of communities in r^id transition also afford 
an opportunity to examine how families reaction to community change and how different cohorts of children 
may fue over time in different environmental conditions. Careful inspection of housing projects that undergo 
chimge may also provide another avenue to looking at the medumisms that affect the course of children's 
development. Of course, these strategies require a timely awareness of local conditions and the cooperation of 
local players. 

In closing, we note that Jencks and Mayer (1990) af,<|ued powerfully that understanding neighbortiood 
influences on children would require a long-term commitment from both the research and funding communities. 
Their argument remains true today, with the added urgency that we are exhausting the possibilities of existing 
data without advancing our understanding of how neighborhoods influence the development of children. 
Significant progress in combining the rich insights of sociological and psychological theories of whether and 
how neighbortioods shape the course of development requires a greater commitment to designing and executing 
more innovative investigations. This process will be neither easy nor inexpensive but the potential rewards to 
researchers and policy makers justify a bolder ^proach in the future. 
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Conference on Indicators of Children's Weil-Being 
Coounents by Donald Hernandez 



I'll discuss the three papcxs in the order listed on the agenda. As a preclude, 1 want to let you know 
that in Richard Mumanes description of the social indicators cycle, I'm an optimist, and I'd like to encourage 
the authors of the first two papers, Dennis Hogan and David Eggebeen, and Gary Sandefur to become more 
optimistic and expansive as they revise their pq>ers. The psq)er by Frank Fuistenberg and Mary Elizabeth 
Hughes clearly falls in the category of new iq>petites, but being an q)timist, I think that from an indicators 
perspective many of these q)petites really should be satisfied, and new indicators should be developed. 

Dennis Hogan and David Eggebeen begin with an observation that is critical for this entire conference, 
namely, that childhood, as we conceive it, is a recent social invention. 

Our conception of childhood emerged during the Industrial Revolution and the associated demographic 
transition in fertility and mortality. Only during this era did young people become the recipients of the 
enormous social investment known as formal schooling, and only during this era were young people both 
allowed and required by law to postpone paid woric, and instead to take up the task of preparing themselves for 
"adidt" work responsibilities. 

Hogan and Eggebeen quite correctly point out that the recent invention of childhood and adolescence as 
we know it is the direct result both of new demognq>hic realities and of new social and economic institutional 
arrangements. This is inqwrtant to our task of developing indicators of children's well-being for two reasons. 

First, as the authors point out, developmental processes may be distinct during childhood life stages, 
but in some sense our definition of these processes flow from demogn^hic realities and the forces of history. 
Second, a conq>rehensive set of indicators of children's well-being must include indicators reflecting the diverse 
causes of change in child well-being, and this includes indicators highlighting impottaat linkages between 
demogr^hic, social, and economic changes that influence how children live. ' 

The p^r addresses three specific topics namely, race/ethnicity, immigration, and family size. 

Hogan and Eggebeen argue that racial and ethnic classification is inqwrtant because members of 
different racial and ethnic gro(q>s can experience large difiierences, on average, in their access to economic 
op portunities , in the socioeconomic resources ac^lv available to them, in their family structure, and in 
neighborhood resources and experiences. In other words, from an indicators viewpoint, racial and ethnic 
classification provides an index of child well-being, fint because it reflects how children (and their families) are 
treated by the larger society as*a consequence of their group sembership, and second because it reflects the 
special culture and activities to which children are exposed within their group. 

The authors recommend that wherever sanq)le sizes are large enough, at least five race and ethnic 
groups should be distinguished: (1) whites who are non-Hispanic, (2) blacks, (3) Latinos who are non-black, 
(4) Asian and Pacific Islanders, and (S) American Indians. Unfortunately, given existing sanq)le sizes, this 
recommendation applies perhaps uniquely to the Decennial Census. 

For smaller sample surveys, they recommend a three-fold classification distinguishing: (1) non-black, 
non-Hispanics, (2) non-black Hispanics, and (3) blacks. This approadi takes the white-black distinction as most 
fundamental, because of its historical mqwrtance in the U.S. It then distinguishes Hispanics from blacks and 
from the white majority, because of the emerging numerical importance of Latinos. Finally, it iiKludes Asians 
and Pacific Islanders, and American Indians among the whites as a residual category. The corresponding 
recommendation with regard to measurement is that race and Latino ancestry be collected through separate 
questions, allowing especially for the identification of black Latinos with Puerto Rican or Central and South 
American origins. 

These are excellent recommendations, but a note of caution is in order. At least in the Census, 
two-thirds of persons identified as both black and Latino had at least one of these siatuses miuing during dau 
collection, so that the status resulted from post dau collection inq>utation procedures. This raises a question 
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about how meaningful such data are, at least in the Census. I also note that the Census Bureau is currently 
testing a variety of alternatives to measuring racial and ethnic identity, including one with a multi-racial 
category and one which asks a single, combined, or uni-dimensional question, that is, one asking respondents to 
select white, black, Hispanic, or some other origin as mutually exclusive categories. Hiis research may shed 
inqwttant empirical light on the best way to measure race and ethnicity in the U.S. today. 

In a spirit of optimism, I'd also like to o^r one additional recommendation and one observation in the 
area of race/ethnicity. First, we should not be satisfied with the failure of virtually every existing survey to 
provide a sao^le size large enough to provide estimates for Asians and for Latino sub-populations. As shown 
in Figure 1 , one-in-seven U.S. children in 1990 were either Hispanic or Asian. As shown by population 
projections in Figure 2, only 35 years from today, in 2030 white non-Hispanic children, the current majority, 
will fall to SO percent of the total - the remaining one-half of all diildren will be Black (18 percent), Hispanic 
(24 percent), Asian (8 percent), or some other minority. Again, 8% of children in 2030 will be Asian. 

Given these trends, we will fail in providing analyses and indicators that will be critical to our 
understanding of the well-being of children in the future, if we do not begin today to select special sub-samples 
in major surveys for the Latino and Asian populations. 

My observation concerns the substantial likelihood that the Census Bureau will field a new Continuous 
Measurement Survey beginning within the next few years. With a monthly sanq)le size of 250,000, the census 
long-form content, and the rolling geogn^hy of the sample, it will provide two inqwrtant opportunities, if it 
comes into being. First, it will provide much more up-to-date measures of indicators involving race/ethnicity 
and variables traditionally collected on the long-form or sample-form. Second, it will provide a relatively 
cost-effective basis for drawing samples for surveys that include major over-sanq>les for the Latino sub- 
populations and the Asian population. 

Immigration is the second topic area addressed by Hogan and Eggebeen. Their rationale for the 
importaoce of immigration indicators shares much with the one they offer regarding race and ethnicity. 

Immigration sutus, like racial and ethnic classification, is index of child well-being, first because it 
reflects how children (and their families) are treated by the larger society as a consequence of their group 
membership, and second because it reflects the special culture and activities to which children are exposed 
within their group. From the perspective of public policy and child well-being, the recent passage of 
Proposition 187 in California underlines the inqwrtance of migrant status among children, since this proposition 
will, if upheld by the courts, exclude children from school if they are illegal immigrants, and sharply curtail 
their access to health care. New proposals reported in yesterday's Washington Post for welfare reform also 
would simply exclude all alien immigrants from access to many welfare program. This underlines the 
importance of immigrant status as an indicator. 

Their basic recommendation is that national studies of child well-being should ideally distinguish: (1) 
the foreign-bom, (2) the native-bom of foreign-bom parent(s), and (3) the native-bom of native-bom parents. 
They also suggest that some situations singly distinguishing the foreign-bom is adequate. I fiilly agree with 
these general recommendations. 

Again in a spirit of optimism, however, I would add that the both data collection and reporting 
categories should be refined according to citizenship status, place of birth, and at least occasionally by year of 
entry into the U.S. Fifteen percent of the foreign bom in 1990 were bom abroad as U.S. citizens, or bom in 
U.S. territories. The distinction between for foreign-bom foreigners, and foreign-bora Americans is important 
if we are to identify children who grow up in economic, family, and cultural settings different from those of 
children whose families have been American for three generations or more. 

To add force to the tiguments for the values of immigration dau, I'll cite a couple of results from my 
census monognq)h, America's Children (Hernandez, 1993), 1 developed estimates from the 1980 census of 
demographic and socioeconomic circumstances for (1) fint-gencration Hispanic children, that is, those who 
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represent the first generation within their families to be bora U.S. citizens, and (2) old-family Hispanic 
children, about two-thurds of whom were third-, fourth-, or later-generation Americans. 

One striking result was that poverty rates for first-generation and old-family Hispanic children were 
nearly identical, at 29 and 31 percent for the official poverty rate, and 45 and 40 percent for a relative poverty 
rate. In fact first-generation Hispanic children in two-parent families had an official poverty rate similar to 
corresponding old-family Hispanics (25 versus 19 percent), and first-generation Hispanic children in mother- 
child families had lower official poverty rates than corresponding old-funily Hispanics (51 versus 62 percent). 

Hogan and Eggebr<ni point out that not since 1970 has nativity been measured in a cotiq)rebensive 
fashion in the Census. The gu,-;l ."'^''''S is that the Current Population Survey has begun to collect most of these 
data on a monthly basis. In addition, the Census Bureau has preliminary plans to collect data on nativity in the 
1996 Survey of Income and Program Participation (SIPP). Although it is not practical to directly identify illegal 
immigrants in such a survey, the residual immigrant status categoiy in SIPP will provide a rather good estimate 
of illegal immigrants. 

Beyond these recent and prospective inq)rovements in data collection, I would recommend that the 
Continuous Measurement Survey, and other major surveys also obtain such dau. In view of the importance of 
immigration to future U.S. population growth, indicators of child well-being during coming decades will suffer 
substantial limitations if such data are not available for their construction. 

Family size is the third area for which Hogan and Eggebeen offer recommendations. As the primary 
indicator, they urge a simple count of the number of dependent (under age 18) children living in the household, 
arguing both that the dau are readily available in most dau.sets, and that the measure reflects current group 
dynamics in families of different size as well as the dilution of current resources in the family. I concur 
completely with this recommendation. 

The authors reject the use of an alternative, namely, the number of children ever bora to the mother, 
since some children do not co-reside with all of their siblings for all of their childhood, since some siblings die, 
since the children-ever-bora question is not asked of fathers, and since step-siblings are not included in the 
mother's fertility histoiy (although half-siblings often are included). 

As the authors point out, however, the current number of siblings in the home measure "...does ngt do 
veiy well at indicating the life course experience of a child. " In addition, in the major studies of resource 
dilution by Judith Blake (1985, 1987, 1989), the measures of number of siblings for adolescents are fairly close 
to the children ever bom measure, in part because they include siblings over 18 who are in the home~a rapidly 
grov/ing group~and in part because they include siblings who recently left home. In view of the inqwttance of 
measures reflecting the cumulative life course experience of children, and in a spirit of optimism I would 
suggest that both measures be used, especially for adolescents, even though this would require asking a children 
ever bom question of women on many surveys that do not currently obtain this information. 

Hogan and Eggebeen also recommend a second indicator of family size, the adult-child or parent-child 
ratio within the home, because this provides a measure of resource dilution that takes into account both the 
number of potential resource givers and the number of potential competitors for resources. The authors explore 
various advantages and disadvantages of this measure, but one additional disadvantage resides in possible 
incomparability of identical numerical values. 

For example, does a ratio of 1 .0 for a family with one adult and one child really mean the same thing 
as a ratio of 1 .0 for a family with two adults and two children? I suq>ect not. 

In addition, it is not clear that the group dynamics of interest are a single linear function of the number 
of children in the home, and it is clear from the work of Judith Blake cited id the pi^r that historic changes in 
how sibsize influences child outcomes are QQt * linear function of number of siblings, but are in fact a 
curvilinear function of sibsize. As a measure of resource dilution, then, this measure is potentially misleailng. 
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This is not to deny that indicators of this type are potentially valuable and informative. For example, 
several years ago, I (Hernandez and Myers, 1987) developing a variety of child-to-adult ratios for black and 
white children for 1940 thrc 'Jgh 1980. One of the striking conclusion was the following. Despite the large 
increase between 1940 and 1980 in the size of the gap between white children and black children in the 
proportion living in mother-only families, the racial g^ in the proportion with small child-to-adult ratios or 
large child-to-adult ratios changed very little over the entire forty year period. 

Nonetheless, in view of ambiguities in this measure rather than wholeheartedly recommending the use 
of this measure as a key indicator, I would suggest that the suitability and meaning of the measure be studied 
further. 

Gary Sandefiir focuses on family strucmre, family instability, and child well being. He suggests that 
family structure and stability are not direct indicators of child well-bdng, but that they are instead a^iatyi 
with many of these indicators. This is an extremely important point which can be lost in the detailed 
refinements of analytical studies, and which often is lost in the simple reporting of indicators. 

Sandefur especia'ily distinguishes two-parent families, one-parent families, and step-families, and their 
implications for economic, parental, and community resources. Regarding economic resources, he points out 
that divorce and out-of-wedlock childbearing can often lead to a reduction in income for the custodial parent 
compared to married parents. He also discusses family disruption, where the absence of a parent can lead to 
reduced access to parental resources, and how subsequent cohabitation or maternal marriage or remarriage can 
have disruptive effects for children. 

He further suggests, however, that not all of the difference in the economic circumstances of children 
in different family situations ate due to divorce or out-of-wedlock childbearing. This is ii^wrtant if family 
structure and stability indicators are to be interpreted in a meaningful way. 

In fact, with regard to divorce. Glen Elder and his colleagues (Liker and Elder, 1983; Elder, Foster, 
and Conger, 1990; Conger, Elder, Lorenz, Conger, Simons, Whitbeck, Huck, and Melby, 1990) have found 
that instability in husbands' work, declines in family income, and a low ratio of family income-to-needs lead to 
increased hostility between husbands and wives, decreased marital quality, and increased risk of divorce. 

Also, in a recent study using the SIPP, I (Hernandez, 1992) found that among two-parent households, 
poor ones are twice as likely to discontinue over a two-year period as a non-poor ones, and two-parent families 
with the father not working are twice as likely to discontinue as those where the father is working. As a result, 
using a monthly poverty rate, I found that among children in newly-formed mother-child families that are poor, 
the proportion of children who were already poor in their two-parent family one year earlier was 27 percent for 
whites and 37 percent for blacks. 

Similarly, with regard to out-of-wedlock childbearing, 36 percent of never-married nx>thers have less 
than a high school fxlucation, and 40 percent have only graduated from high school, while a tiny 8 percent have 
coiiq)letul any collige degree including two-year associate degrees (Bachu, 1992). 

Citing social and emotional adjustment as a direct measure of child well-being and later adult 
well-being, Sandefur points out that most research has focused on the aftermath of divorce, finding that harmful 
effect clearly occur although they are far from universal. 

Regarding educational attainments and labor force participation, he cites evidence that family structure 
and family instability influence a variety of measures of educational achievement for young adults, and labor 
force participation among young men, and that measures of income, income loss, other parental resources, and 
community resources account for a good deal of the difference for children in two-parent venus one-parent 
families. 

Finally, he cites evidence suggesting that living with a single parent reduces a woman's access to 
parental and community resources, as well as reducing the expectation that she will be able to continue her 
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education beyond high school. This can lead to incentives to delay childbearing that are weaker than those for 
other young women. 

In short, family structure and instability have in^rartant effects on direct indicators of child well-being 
and long-term child outcomes, and these effects often act through income, and parental and community 
ivsouices. Hence, family structure and instability, and, 1 would add, the causes of family structure and 
instability, represent iiqportant indicaton, at a remove, that is, we might say leading indicators, of child 
well-being that should be part of any con^rehensive set of child indicators. In addition, measures of income, 
and parental and community resources also ate essential to a conq)lete set of child indicators. 

Resting upon these arguments and a review of existing Pleasures of family structure and stability, 
Sandefiir offers five major recommendations. 

First, he recommends that the Census and Current Population Survey should distinguish children living 
with a biological parent and a step parent, and children living with two cohabiting biological parents, and they 
should ascertain the geogn^hical proximity of the noncustodial parent and the fnqixeacy of contact with the 
noncustodial parent. These are excellent recommendations, and we have already made attenqits, which were 
unfortunately not fully successful, to identify step parents in the Census and CPS. 

The greatest movement in the recommended direction is occurring in the Census Bureau's other major 
economic and population survey, the SIPP. ^ginning in 1996, the SIPP will identify the biological, step, and 
adoptive parents in the homes of children, re^urdless of the parents marital status, that is, including those living 
with two cohabiting biological parents. 

In the Continuous Measurement Survey, which is seen as replacing the Census long-form data, we hope 
to conduct tests aimed at collecting these data. Regarding the CPS, we plan to identify unmarried partners, but 
this is as far as our plans for CPS go at present. 

Regarding the pr^ximify and frequency of contact with non-custodial parents, I'd like to bring to your 
attention the new Survey of Program Dyiiamics (SPD) with which the Census Bureau is planning to collect 
annual dau for 1996-2002. Since plans call for using the 1993 SIPP panel as the san^le for this survey, when 
combined with SIPP, it provides a 10-year panel study. With funding from the Assistant Secretary for Planning 
and Evaluation of the Department of Health and Human Services, and from the Food and Consumer Service 
(formerly the Food and Nutrition Service) we are now planning that the SPD will include a major data 
collection effort focussed on a wide variefy of measures of child well-being, including the types of data which 
Sandefur recommends. 

His second recommendation is that family residential histories be collected with a monthly accounting 
period, to Cloture short-term changes in residence. This is an intriguing idea, and I'd like to learn more about 
how this might be accon^lished in an efficient manner. Again, I would note here that in SIPP we collect 
residential information for changes that span the four month interval between interviews. 

Sandefiir's third recommendation is that better data be collected on foster care. The suggestion that 
monthly residential histories for surveys and in^roved administrative data could lead to inq>roved data on this 
form of extreme family instability seems quite reasonable. In view of the small proportion of children in foster 
care, the large sample size and monthly fielding of the Continuous Measurement Survey may be another 
promising vehicle for obtaining such dau. 

Sandefiir's fourth recommendation is for improved understanding of child abuse and neglect through 
questions on national surveys and improving the quality of administrative dau. This also is a worthy goal. In 
the context of national surveys, perhiq)s the best vehicle would be surveys devoted mainly to child well-being. 

The fifth recommendation is that (1) the Bureau of the Census should continue to issue itt two major 
yearly reports on family structure, namely, the CPS reports on Marital Status and Living Arrangements and on 
Household and Family Composition, (2) that reports such as Kids Count should be issued each year with sute 
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level dau on family structure, and (3) there is a need to repoit more systematically on child abuse and neglect 
and placements in foster care. 

Regarding the CPS reports, since I am responsible for their preparation, I was h;^y to see this 
recommendation. I also support the recommendation regarding the other reports, and would note that, if it 
moves forward, the Continuous Measurement Survey will provide a wealth of state and local area data on 
family structure and many other topics for both governmental and nongovernmental reports. 

In addition, in a spirit of optimism, I would urge that the regular production and publication of 
indicators of the life course experience of children with family instability that is, measures of timing, duration, 
and cumulative experience with various family statuses. For exan^le, the prqwrtion spending their entire 
childhood with both biological parents, the person-years spent in families with two biological parents, a never- 
married mother, a divorced parent, a step parent, etc. Also the distribution of children by the number and type 
of transitions experienced. Such indicators could be or hav^ been developed both from longitudinal surveys and 
from marital and fertility history data. 

Frank Furstenberg and Maiy Elizabeth Hughes do not focus on specific recommendations for social 
indicators for children. Instead they do what their subtitle suggests. They present a theoretical perspective 
which lays out an extremely rich set of issues that need to be addressed if we are to truly understand the causes 
of changes in child well-being through time and across space, and they present a research agenda in the form of 
the ultimate research design that would be required to simultaneously address all the relevant theoretical and 
enq)irical issues. 

The paper begins by highlightinghow William Julius Wilson's 1987 book. The Trulv Disadvantaged , 
has been central in focusing attention and research on the role of neighborhoods, and the interaction between 
various levels of social and economic organization as these influence the well-being of children. As Furstenberg 
and Hughes put it, "Wilson's thesis about the devastating impact of economic stagnation and urban 
disintegration put poverty research back on the social science agenda" . 

The two preceding paptn called our attention to the consequences for child well-being that are 
associated with family structure, family instability, family size, and minority group membership. This paptt 
calls our attention to the causes of family change and to forces that influence why minority group membership is 
so important to child well-being. 

Furstenberg and Hughes focus especially on the neighborhood as the locus of a very large number of 
factors that influence children's well-being. They discuss several theoretical orientations suggesting inqmrtant 
causal links between various features of communities and children's well-being. They enq)hasize that a cross- 
disciplinary approach is essential because questions regarding the influence of neighboiAobds on children are at 
the intersection cf several disciplines. They review existing research, and point out the limitations of existing 
data sets for testing neighborhood effects. Hence, there is a strong need for new research designs and new 
data. They also discuss various i^roaches to measuring neighborhood, family, and individual characteristics in 
order to test di^erent explanations of how communities influence children's developmental trajectories. 

Furstenberg and Hughes present three theoretical perspectives which they see as overlapping and 
complementary. They portray Wilson's argument about the causes and consequences of concentrated poverty in 
the following way: "Wilson ...argued that persistent poverty is created and sustained by a unique amalgamation 
of economic, social, and cultural elements that are fused together creating specialized local environments. 
Macro-economic conditions have reduced the demand for unskilled labor and limited the chances of those less 
equipped by education and background to compete for scarce jobs. Institutional resources within poverty 
neighborhoods have declined with exit of middle-class residenu seeking more desirable locations sod the limited 
commitment of government to sustain inner-city instimtions. Declining rates of marital stability due to the lack 
of marriageahle males has decreased the availability of role models within the family" . 

As one complementary approach, they cite social disorganization theory, suggesting that: "The level of 
social organization in the community, that is the degree to which residents are able to realize common goals and 
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exercise social control, is a reflection of systems of social relationships within the conununity and of the content 
and consensus values". As a second con^lementary approach they cite Coleman's concept of social cq)ital, 
which refers to social relationships that serve as resources for individuals to draw upon in implementing their 
goals. 

They go on to point out, however, that these explanations place little en^hasis on the developing 
children or even on the family dynamics that may contribute to children's acquisition of values, skills, and 
practices. 

To overcome this limitation, they urge the need to also incorporate a more psychological or social 
psychological perspective which focuses on the ways that parents and children organize, ad^t to, and sh^ 
their immediate environments. They argue that parents, to the extent possible , locate and selea desirable 
environments for their children, channelling children's access to favorable settings or at least segregating them 
from undesirable locales. The parents' abilities to do so depend on their material, social, and personal 
resources and on their skill in gaining con^)liance from their children. " 

This theoretical perspective argues very strongly that any set of indicators of children's well-being will 
be seriously mconqilete, and represent a biased understanding, if it does not include measures at ^ levels of 
analysis fronii individual childnsi and parents, through family process, up to the community and neighborhood 
level. At the same time, their critical review of existing data sets and research suggest that we have a long way 
to go in developing many needed indicators. 

To develop the needed knowledge, Furstenberg and Hughes argue that research designs (1) should be 
multilevel, that is, collecting data at all levels of analysis, (2) should measure neighboriiood boundaries in a way 
that reflects the reality as experienced by individuals, (3) should involve sampling neighborhoods as well as 
dense sanq)les of families and individ'oals within neighborhoods, (4) should involve longitudinal data to 
disentangle complicated questions of causal direction and process, and (S) should involve combining quantiutive 
and qualitative approaches. 

In the limits of their pi^r, and I in the brief time available, one can only touch on some of the 
measurement needs. They argue for measures of the opportunities and constraints existing in geographic 
communities in which neighboAoods are themselves embedded, including labor markets, marriage markets, and 
housing maiicets, level of welfare benefits, etc. They argue for measuring neighboAood processes, and 
trajectories. They argue for measures of neighborhood infrastructure, such as types and quality of housing, the 
use and arrangement of space, and the level of deterioration over time. They argue for measures of 
neighboriiood denwgn^hic conqwsition. They argue for measures of neighborhood institutions, such as police 
protection, social welfare agencies, public health clinics, and libraries, including parents' and children's 
perceptions and actual use of these institutional resources. They argue for measures of neighboriiood social 
organization, involving shared norms, reciprocal obligations, and information channeU. They argue for 
measures of properties of family systems, including residential mobility and related variables, how parents relate 
to their local environments, and reciprocal obligations withm the family. Finally, they argue, of course, for 
measures of children's development. 

This p^r is a tour-de-force, and I cannot fully portray the breadth and richness of the arguments. I 
do, however, recommend the paper highly for a comprehensive overview of the full range of domains that child 
indicators should encompass and for a rich interpretation of how and why these domams are related. 

This brings us full circle. The flrst pi^r pointed out that childhood as we know it is a recent social 
invention. The second paper shows us how the family is a critical influence in child well-being. The third 
paper shows us how our indicators for child well-being must focus on the child, but that they will be seriously 
incon^lete and, as Kristin Moore suggested early in this conference, potentially biased, if they do not move 
beyond the child, not only to family structure and family process, but to the neighborhood and community level, 
and to the broader social, economic, and demographic milieu that both created childhood as we know it, and 
that continues to profoundly influence the well-being and development of children. 
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I. Introduction 

According to Takanishi and her colleagues (1994), research on adolescent development has yielded 
more concepts and measures describing maladaptation and problematic development than diose describing 
adulation and positive development. While not as extreme, much the same can be said of research on early 
childhood development. But for reasons put forward by Moore (1994) and Brooks-Gunn, Brown, Duncan & 
Moore (1994), designers of systems of diildhood indicators should balance their en^hasis between measures of 
positive development and measures of problematic development. 

There are good conceptual and policy reasons to create an indicator system that includes measures of 
both positive and negative development and status. The main conceptual reason is that not all things that sound 
unidimensional are unidimensional. Take for exanq)le, children's expression of emotion. Measures of positive 
affect and measures of negative affect are enq)irically independent if rated separately (rather than being forced 
onto a single continuum from positive to negative). Children rated as high in both positive and negative affect 
have very different developmental histories and future life chances than children rated as high on negative affect 
only (Belsky, Hsieh & Cmic, under review). Similarly, authoritative and authoritarian parenting styles can be 
forced onto a single dimension or rated independently. When rated independently, the combination of high 
authoritative and high authoritarian parenting has a very different effect on the cognitive development of 
low-income preschoolers than the combination of high authoritative and low authoritarian parenting (Morris, 
Aber & Brooks-Gunn, in preparation). In short, the positive is not always the opposite of the negative. Thus, 
concepts and measures of positive development should be and can be developed in their own right. 

The main policy reason for separately conceptualizing and measuring features of positive development 
is that program or policy efforts targeted at reducing negative outcomes are not the same as efforts targeted at 
increasing positive outcomes. Early childhood programs may reduce the number of I.Q.'s below 70 and/or 
raise the number above 1 IS. They may reduce the expression of behavior problems and/or enhance children's 
mental health. They may reduce school failure and/or increase school success. To the extent that indicators of 
positive development are conceptually and empirically distinct from indicators of negative development, they 
offer a whole new perspective on the fiill range of program and policy issues for which we are developing 
indicator systems. 

In this pupa, we have been asked to focus on indicators of positive development in early childhood. 
Further, they are to be 'indicators that pertain directly to child outcomes and children's well-being' rather than 
'indicators of institutional or jurisdictional performance'. Since the only other time period mentioned in the 
program is adolescence, we have construed early chQdhood to cover the periods from infancy to late childhood, 
roughly ages 0 to 10 years, and to explicitly end before pre-adolescence/early adolescence. As requested, we 
will address (1) the state of indicators, (2) the prospects for inq)roved indicators by the end of the decade, and 
(3) the steps, data sources and methods required to obtain better indicators. Because the number of feasible, 
well-validated indicators of positive development in early childhood that meet Moore's (1994) criteria for 
indicators are few, and because the few that exist are described and analyzed in Brooks-Gunn et al. (1994) and 
Love (1994), we will only briefly discuss the current status of indicators. Rather we will focus on the concepts 
and methods which we believe are necessary to ui^rove prospects for better indicators of positive development 
in early chUdhood. As has been emphasized by several other authors (e.g., Brooks-Gunn, et al., 1994, 
Takanishi, Mortimer & McGourthy, 1994), in light of scarce resources, tough tradeoff decisions will have to be 
made about how to invest our 'indicator' dollars. 

In individual evaluations and surveys, the tradeoff which designers make nearly always involves a 
conservative bias in favor of already established measures of proven feasibility, reliability and validity. We 
interpret the holding of this conference to indicate that we are becoming aware of some of the costs of this 
conservatism in reducing the ultimate power and value of future indicators of child well-being. Thus, it is to 
the future that we will be looking in these comments. 
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n. Current Status of Indicators of Fbsitive Devetopment in Early Cilildliood 

We are interested in creating social indicators for a variety of purposes. These include: (1) raising 
public awareness of, concern with or attention to issues of children's well-being (consciousness-raising); (2) 
nx>nitoring and tracking the well-being of children in specifically defined political jurisdictions to promote action 
at the levels of cities and towns, states, regions, the nation (social forecasting); (3) for use in academic and 
policy research to test explanatory models of the influence of economic, social and program/policy factors on 
childien's development (causal modeling). It is ideal when indicators can well serve consciousness-raising, 
social forecasting and causal modeling purposes all at once, but there is certainly no guarantee that they will. 
Indeed, some measures most effective for consciousness-raising purposes may be highly ineffective for tise in 
causal modeling, and visa versa. 

The best exanqples to date of indicators bred for consciousness raising (and to some extent, social 
forecasting) purposes are measures developed for KIDS COUNT (1994) or similar efforts. Unfortunately, they 
focus nearly exclusively on indicators of negative status or problematic development. The death rate for 
children ages 1 to 14, the juvenile violent crime arrest rate and the percentage of children in poverty are 
exanqiles of the indicators used by KIDS COUNT to assess children's well-being. Childhood indicators bred 
for academic and policy research (and to some extent social forecastmg) are much more likely to include 
measures of positive development. Exanq>les of dau sets with some indicators of positive development (that 
meet Moore's criteria of "indicators") include: (1) the National Longitudinal Survey of Youth-Child-Mother 
Data (NLSY-M/C); (2) the National Survey of Children (NSC); (3) the National Health Interview Survey - 
Child Health Supplement (1988 (NHIS-CHS); and (4) the National Survey of Families and Households (NSFH). 
Brooks-Gunn et id. (1994) describe and con^are/contrast these and several other data sets and present munerous 
recommendations to inq)rove the quality' of indicators for use in policy research. The NLSY-M/C, NSC and 
NSFH collected a broad array of age-iq>propriate child outcome measures in the domains of physical, cognitive 
and social-emotional development. These domains were assessed using different information sources for 
different surveys (NLSY: mother interviews and in-home child assessment; NSC: interviews with parents, 
teachers and children; NSFH: interviews with parents only). 

As we will argue below, indicators should (nearly) always include children, not just their parents, as an 
important data source. Many of the ideas we outline below about how to develop improved indicators of 
children's well-being involve how to elicit and record responses ftom the children themselves. It is critical to 
give children a more direct voice in assessing their well-being. In addition, we will also argue th£t we should 
move beyond age-^ropriate measures to the identification and creation of staye-salient measures to include in 
our tool kits of key indicators. 

Data sets and measures developed for consciousness-raising (like the KIDS COUNT dau sets) are able 
to be collected longitudinally, can achieve considerable geognqihic specificity but focus on negative outcomes to 
the exclusion of positive outcomes. Data sets and measures developed for testing causal models are too often 
cross-sectional or restricted to a very few longitudinal waves, can't be reported at the level of political 
jurisdictions, but more often include measures of positive development. What's needed is to combine the 
longitudinal feasibility and geognq[riuc specificity of consciousness-raising measures with the emphasis on 
positive development and age-sensitivity of causal modeling measures. Most in^rtantly, we need to go beyond 
the few standard measures of cognitive development (e.g., the PPVT) and behavior problems (e.g., the 
Behavior Problem Index) to measures/indicators that operationalize the concept of positive development in a 
richer, more powerful and useftil way. But in order to measure positive development, especially in early 
childhood, we first have to decide what it is. 



m. Prospects for Improved Indicators of Positive Devdopment in Early Childhood 

As Moore (1994) poinu out, current approaches to the use of childhood indicators rarely assess positive 
behaviors and development. We believe that there are two major reasons for the paucity of indicators of 
positive development in early childhood. First, like Moore (1994), we believe there is little agreement over or 
discussion of the behaviors and characteristics that defme positive development. "Americans may agree that the 
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absence of serious problems... is a component of positive development; but presumably there is "something 
more" than the simple absence of problems." (Moore, 1994 p. 21). Future prospects for better indicators of 
positive development depend heavily on our ability to conceptualize positive development. The 
conceptualization of positive development in the early childhood years is the main focus of this section of this 
p^r. 

A second reason for the paucity of indicators of positive development is the continuing gap between 
developmental theories and methods on the one hand and sociological/economic theories and methods, especially 
survey methods, on the other hand; this despite the efforts of many at this conference. This issue of theoretical 
rapprochements and methodological innovations will be the focus of section IV of the p^r. 

While there has been little discussion of the concept of positive development in society more generally 
or in Me social indicators field more specifically, discussions have begun in the fields of both child and youth 
policy (Trickett and Zigler, 1978; Pittman & Cahill, 1992; Carnegie Council on Adolescent Development, 1990) 
and child and adolescent development (Sroufe, 1983; Connell, Aber & Walker 1995, etc.). Several theorists 
argue that childhood development is characterized by n^id growth and change in basic physical, cognitive, 
behavioral and social-emotional capacities. Growth in diese opacities requires and permits the reorganization 
and re-integration of these developing systems of caq)acities. One way to theoretically c;^>ture ue orderly nature 
of these reorganizations of developing systems is with the concept of "stage-salient developmental tasks". 
Stage-salient developmental tasks are those newly emergent tasks which children must face (in particular 
social/cultural contexts) using their most recently developed capacities and which are critical to children's 
immediate and long-term adi^tation. They represent the cutting edge of development where individual 
differences in the quality of adiqpution and development are easily discerned. If individual differences in 
mastering stage-salient tasks are easily discerned, this has implications for the creation of indicators of positive 
development. 

Perhaps the most widely influential early theory of stage-salient tasks was described by Erik Erikson 
when he presented his theory of eight major stages of psychosocial development over the life span in Childhood 
and Society (Erikson, 1950). Over the last twenty years, a number of developmentalists have built upon this 
idea and created a theory of suge-salient developmental tasks of early childhood that they began to 
operationalize through various measurement and assessment procedures (Sroufe, 1983). These theoretical and 
methodological developments have led to success in describing and explaining continuity in 
adi^tation/maladaptationin early development. 

On the basis of these developments and successes, one potentially useful way to conceive of positive 
development is as children's success in negotiating this series of stage-salient developmental tasks. In Table 1 , 
we present a set of stage-salient tasks of early childhood slightly modified from a similar set described by 
Sroufe (1983). After briefly describing the tasks and current ways of operationalizing them, we will discuss 
some of the benefits and costs of conceptualizmg "positive development" in this way for the field of childhood 
indicators. 

(a) Sta ye-saltent developmental tasks of earlv childhood . This paper is not the iq)propriate forum for 
a full explanation of the concept of stage-salient developmental tasks (see Sroufe, 1979 for a full explanation). 
But since we are arguing that future prospects for improved measures of positive development in early 
childhood depends so heavily on this conceptualization, we must describe the general idea and some key tasks in 
more detail so that the logic of the argument it available to you for review. 

The basic idea behind Table i is that there is a hierarchy or set of priorities to the tasks of early 
childhood. Because humans are bom in such a helpless state and depend on their relationships with their 
primary caregivers for biological protection and sustenance, emotional support and cognitive stimulation, the 
most important task of infancy is develop a strong and trusting relationship with a finite set of primary 
caregivers. Only after infants develop a secure attachment to their primary caregivers arc they optimally 
prepared to use those primary relationships as a secure base to go out and actively explore and learn about the 
world. According to this framework, developing an active curiosity and skill at exploration of the interpersonal 
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and object worlds and balancing exploration with maintaining a sense of security are the key taslcs of 
toddlerhood. 

As children's cognitive and metacognitive skills matore, they begin to exercise (and adults begin to 
expect tbem to exercise) more self regulation of thought, behavior and emotion. Developing self-control and the 
flexibility to adjust the level of self-control to the demands and opportunities of different and changing contexts 
is the key stage-salient task of the preschool years. 

A certain o^iacity for self-regulation is necessarv' before diildren can begin to develop more advanced 
skills in negotiating interpersonal conflicts and in solving social problems especially with peers (who are less 
skilled) rather than adults (who on average are more skilled) in non-aggressive ways. The development of 
interpersonal negotiation strategies and social prcblem solving skills, especially in highly conflictual situations 
with peers, represents the cutting edge of social-emotional developisent in the early school-age years. 

Finally, in middle to late childhood, building on the signiflcant cognitive and social-emotional advances 
of early childhood, chUdren begin to consolidate a sense of self. Individual differences in perception of self as 
conqwtent and efficacious become more pronounced and predict behavior in both the social and academic 
spheres of life with increasing power. 

At present, each of these constructs can be measured quite effectively using labor-intensive 
"high-fldelity* methods in both laboratory and fleld conditions. Table 2 briefly reviews methods currently used 
by developmentalists to assess these constructs from infancy to early childhood. But, with one or two important 
exceptions, these constructs are not yet able to be assessed using large scale survey assessment techniques. This 
is the second major limit to inqproving indicators of positive development. (We will address this limit in Section 
IV of the p^r). 

Several other points are inqwrtant to make regarding this way of conceptualizing positive development. 

1 . Stage-salient tasks don't mean stage-speciflc tasks. These tasks are not important at only one stage 
of devel(q>ment. On the contrary, most of them are life-course developmental issues. Each has 
precursers in earlier stages of development before they become especially salient. For example, before 
the preschool years in which self-regulation becomes salient, developmental precursers to self- 
regulation emerge in infancy (homeostatic regulation) and toddleriiood (elementary self control) (see 
Kopp, 1982 for a full description of the development of self-regulation). Each also remains an 
iaq>ortant feature of psychosocial functioning for the rest of the life-course after it emerged at an earlier 
stage as especially ioqwrtant. Issues of trust/security and non-aggressive negotiation of conflia affect 
the quality of adaptation throughout life and may rise and fall in in^ortance at various other points in 
the life course. What is meant by stage-salience is that this task becomes of overridmg importance to 
the quality of adaptation for the first time at about this stage of development. That is what we meant 
before by referring to stage-salient tasks as the cutting edge of development. And that is why, for an 
iiuiicator system which wants to include measures of positive development, the concept offers some 
power. At that stage, an assessment of children in that domain is likely to be the clearest window into 
the quality of their adq>tation. In addition, measures of the quality of adq)tation to earlier stage-salient 
tasks are the best predictors of quality of adaptation to later stage-salient tasks (Sroufe, 1979). 

2. This conceptualization of positive development emphasizes social-emotional development. There 
are both practical and theoretical reasons why we've dicsen to do so. Practically, there are better 
measures that ate usable in large-scale surveys for cognitive and physical devel(q>ment than for social- 
emotional development. Consequently, measures of cognitive and physical development have been 
employed more broadly in social indicator systems to date. Therefore, as a practical matter, we 
decided to focus on measures of positive social-emotional development in the hopes of making a 
stronger case for their inclusion and thus stimulate the work it will take to make good measures of 
social-emotional development avtilable for large-scale indicator systems. We are not arguing that a full 
conceptualization of positive development shouldn't include measures of cognitive and physical 
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development. They should. (See Love, Aber & Brooks-Gunn, 1994 for a similar argument about the 
difficulty of measuring social-emotional features of school readiness compared to cognitive development 
or physical health features). 

Theoretically we believe there is mountmg evidence that supports a long-standing philosophy of early 
education that en^hasizes the primacy of the social-emotional bases of later learning. For exanq)le, in 
a growing number of studies, measures of social-emotional development at earlier stages predict 
cognitive development and academic achievement better at later stages than do earlier measures of 
cognitive development (Alexander, Entwisle & Dauber, 1993; Entwisle &. Alexander, 1993). 

3. In this conceptualization of positive develc^rocnt, we have emphasized the abUities of the child, not 
contexts of inputs to or outcomes of development. A comprehensive framcwoik for understanding 
positive development will include concepts and measures of each of these features as well. (Sec J. 
Brooks-Gunn, et al., 1994, for a discussion of this larger frameworic). The points we wish to make 
here are that: (1) the abUity to negotiate stage-salient tasks that we have described as at the heart of 
positive development is the dynamic feature of development that links inputs into development Oike the 
quality of parenting, the quality of child care, the influence of peers) with poUcy-relevant outcomes 
Oike school-readiness, academic «chievement, the development of severe behavioral and mental health 
problems, etc.); and (2) therefore, contexts, inputs and outcomes need to be conceptualized in 
stage-salient terms as well. Specifically, there is a clear shift in the salience of certain developmental 
contexts as children move ftom one developmental stage to another. For example, primary caregivers 
arc especially in?)ortant earlier in development. They always remain inqwrtant but secondary 
caregivers (e.g., teachers and peers) become increasingly inqwrtant later in development. Similarly, at 
the most general level, the quality of parenting is a crucially important input into development 
throughout childhood, but different features of parenting shift in salience over time. In infancy, the 
sensitivity of the parent in reading the baby's cues and the parent's contingent responsiveness to those 
cues are critical tapats into the stage-salient task of developing a secure relationship with the primary 
caretaker. Later the parents ability to help their toddler and preschooler cope with frustration during a 
difficult problem-solving vak and derive a sense of mastering in coping with frustrating tasks are 
stage-salient parental inputs into the development of self-regulation. The in5>lications of the concept of 
stage-salient tasks for conceptualizing and measuring contexts, inputs and outcomes in an indicator 
system art inq>ortant to work through. To my mmd, what we have to decide is whether the potential 
coherence and power that adding this developmental perspective on indicators provides (a) can be 
achieved practically through the development of good measures capable of being used in large, 
field-based surveys, and (b) is worth the added complexity that this perspective undoubtedly brings to 
the task of designing indicator systems. We will turn to these issues in the last section of this paper. 

(b) Qjgte «nd beneflte of conceiiti M illriiig "nostHve devdopment In e»riv childhood" » SMCCTWJb 
n^ynrtattng »it«ge-a«llent As we have suggested above, the major costs for an indicator system of 
conceptualizing "positive development" in the manner described above tie: (1) the added con^)lexity it brings 
to measurement and san^ling; and (2) the delay in including measures of positive development immediately 
since there art few measures that are field ready that can be pulled off the shelf. (This of course assumes that 
if we make the effoit to develop survey-use measures of success in negotiating those stage-salient tasks, we will 
succeed. For reasons described below in Section IV, we believe we will). We believe the long-term benefits 
outweigh these short-term costs. 

We won't pretend that the suge-salient tasks outlined above are universal. Indeed, they are likely to be 
somewhat culture and context specific, at least in their details. But we assert that m the modem U.S. they do 
have broad if not universal appeal and relevance. (Certainly, they have evidence i ^jpoiting their predictive 
validity in forecasting later adaptation for samples of both African-American and Caucasian children from both 
low-income and moderate income families). 

We believe that if over the first five years of life, a child develops a sense of trust and security, 
curiosity and exploration skills, self-regulation and flexibility, then most parents would say "my child is 
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developing positively' and most teachers would say 'that child is ready for school'. Similarly, if a child over 
the first five years of formal schooling (in addition to learning how to read, write and think), develops skills to 
negotiate conflicts in non-aggressive ways and a realistic sense of self as conq>etent and efficacious in both the 
social-emotional and cognitive-academic spheres of life, once again most parents would say 'my child is 
developing positively' and most teachers would say ' that child is ready for middle sdiool/junior high school'. 
In short, we are asserting the face validity of this conceptualization of positive development for parents and 
teachers. But we don't have to guess at tlus. We believe face validity of criteria for positive development by 
parents and teachers is fundamental to the acceptance of these iitdicators, both by the public and by the 
policymakers who will use these indicators in making inqwrtant decisions about resource deployment and the 
ILke. Consequently, we strongly recommend that studies of the parent and teacher beliefs and perceptions about 
criteria for positive development be conducted as part of the faxibsr development of indicators of positive 
development. 

There are several other important advantages to this approach to conceptualizing and measuring positive 
development in early childhood. First and most inqrartantly, it is built on twenty years of theory development 
and empirical research in child development (Aiiuworth, Blehar, Waters & Wall, 1978; Arend, Gove Sc Sroufe, 
1979; Sroufe 1979, 1983: Dodge, 1980, 1986; Mischel & Miscbel, 1983: Mischel, Shoda & Rodriguez, 1989; 
Harter, 1983, 198S). We understand the nature of those phenomena better than we did 10 and 20 years ago; 
each of these phenomenon are still the objects of intensive scientific investigation, so that theory and 
measurement will continue to advance; there is a growing cadre of young scientists working on these issues and 
interested in social policy toward children and families who are technically prepared to help make the 
methodological advances We will describe in the next section. For all those reasons, they seem like f^iod 
concepts on which to focus intensive measure development woric for use as indicators as defined by Moore 
(1994). 

Second, measures of these concepts permit us to monitor and examine children's development over 
critical program and policy relevant transitions as defmed by Brooks-Gunn et al. (1994). Because of the rapid 
secular change in population Brooks-Gunn et al. argue for short-term cross sequential designs in policy relevant 
research on child development. As we read their recommendations, they are arguing for launching multiple 
cohort studies that overiap every five-to-ten years. The framework and measurement described here enable 
policy researchers to focus on key processes that are believed to index the quality of adaptation over relatively 
short periods of time, i.e. over the transition fix>m one developmental stage to the next. It is in^ortant to note 
that because of the stage-salience of particular contexts, this frameworic has potentially greater policy relevance. 
The transition fipom toddleriiood to the preschool years increasingly involves the transition from less formal 
child care to more formal preschool education. And the transition fiom the preschool to the early school age 
years involves the transition to formal elementary education. Variation in the quality of ii^)uts fiom each of 
these contexts and how such variations effect development are the key policy and program relevant questions for 
which many policy researchers and policymakers want to use indicator systems. In our opinion, these uses are 
facilitated by the perspective on positive development adopted in this p^r. 

A third and final advantage to this abroach to conceptualizing and measuring positive development is 
that it helps tell a story to the public and to policymaken about what is in^rtant in development. While we 
may or may not want teachen to teach to the test, we certainly want policymakers and program 
developers/mangers to program to the indicators of positive development. Because of the causal links that 
scientific research is establishing between those measures of early ad^tation and children's future life chances, 
it is likely that if programs and policies cause these indicators of positive development to improve than fJiis will 
forecast other improvements in indicators of policy relevant outcomes in the future. 

This conceptualization of 'positive development" is not offered as the fmal word but rather as a starting 
point for discussion among those interested in improving childhood social indicators. It, no doubt, will benefit 
fit>m considerable debate which will result in inqwrtant modifications. 
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IV. Recommendations for Methods to Improve Indicators of Positive Development in Early Cliildiiood 

In this last section, we will address the methological issues of how we can proceed to improve 
indicators of positive develqiment in early childhood. As we ind i cat e d earlier, an advantage to basing our 
conceptualization of positive development on these constructs is that they have already been successfully 
operationalized using labor-intensive, high fidelity laboratory procedures. As we have learned more about the 
nature of these phenomena and as new investigators have begun to wish to use measures of these constructs in 
large-scale fidelity studies, a productive pressure is mounting to translate laboratory-based measures of key 
constructs in child development into surv^-usabie measures. 

One exan^le will help illustrate this point. In the early, and mid 1980's, Dodge and his colleagues 
conducted very fhiitfiil research on the developmental processes underlying individual differences in children's 
aggressive transactions with peers. They hypothesized that processes like how chUdren interpret the intentions 
of peers in ambig^aous siniations (attributions of hostile vs. nonhostile intent) and children's social problem 
solving skills (conqwtent/prosocial vs. inconq>etent/sggressive) explained why some children responded to 
provocations by peers in an extremely aggressive manner and some did not. (Dodge, 1980, 1986). To test 
these hypotheses derived from their social information processing theory of the development of aggression, they 
developed several intensive lab based procedures for the assessment of children's attributions of hostile intent 
and social problem solving skills. These procedures involved presenting children with videotaped recordings of 
peer interactions and expertly probing them on how ihty interpreted the intentions of the children in the upes 
(hostile vs. nonhostile) and Uieir behavioral response if they were in the interaction. Children's responses 
further required expert coding. But these results yielded inq>ressive results in support of their hypotheses. 

Such labor intensive procedures are feasible in small sample basic research studies but arc prohibitively 
costly in time and money in large sanq)le field research studies. But the utility of the theory and constructs is 
potentially as high that when large scale evaluations of intervention projects, began to be designed, investigators 
began the process of trying to develop siw^-type formats for assessing those constructs. Thus in order to 
evaluate an intervention designed to prevent conduct disorder. Dodge and his colleagues have developed and/or 
adapted field-surv^ type measures of the same constructs (Dodge & Frame, 1982). Similarly, in designing an 
evaluation of a large-scale violence prevention initiative in New York City, my colleagues at the National 
Center for Children in Poverty and I have further ad^ted the Fast Track survey measures of children's hostile 
attributional bias and their skills at resolving interpersonal conflicts (Aber, Brown, Jones & Samples, 199S). 
Pilot data on 2Q0 children in grades 1 through S from our violence prevention evaluation indicate that it is 
possible to develop survey type measures of the same construct with only slightly reduced reliability and 
sensitivity than the laboratory-based measures but with greatly enhanced feasibility for use in large scale field 
studies. 



Not all efforts to cross-walk survey measures and laboratory measures of the same construct have been 
as successful as the story of the measures of hostile attributions and conflict resolution skills described above. 
Efforts to develop good survey-type measures of developmental processes for use in studies like Children of the 
NLSY have met with mixed residts. Similarly, my attempts to adapt laboratory measures of parenting processes 
for use in large-scale evaluation of social programs have also met with mi\ed results (Aber, Berlin, Brooks- 
Gunn & Carcagno, 1994). Nonetheless, the experience with the Dodge measures extend the hope that careful 
work can yield better measures of critical constructs. We now turn to a set of concrete recommiendations about 
how to learn from selected efforts at translating good laboratory measures into good survey measures to inqirove 
indicators of positive development. 

1 . Accept the challenge of continuing to fmd ways to elicit information directly from children. They 
are the most in^rtant data source of information on how they are iKgotiating stage-salient tasks. 
Multiple sources of data for these constructs are ideal, but any system is incon^lete without direct 
assessment of children. If we accept this challenge and not try to get this information in a less valid 
way, necessity may become the mother of invention (as it has in the Dodge work). 

2. Make the methods to elicit information fix>m the children interesting, compelling, relevant, 
understandable. Don't survey children as if they are little adultt. Build on the growing body of 
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practice wisdom on how to engage children in assessments. Besides Dodge's use of compelling 
videotapes as stimuli, other methods are proliferating, for instance the use of blue and yellow puppets 
who make contrasting statements that children decide which is more like them (Eder & Mangelsdorf, 
1990). 

3. To make methods more compelling, accessible, etc., make creative use of increasingly inexpensive 
and poweriiil modem technologies in field research like small, hand-held VCR's (to present stimuli) 
and small lap-top conq>uters (both to present questions and record responses). 

4. Plan to spend more time assessing children than adults; similarly, plan to spend more time training 
field researchers to work with children than with adults. The time increases only by a factor of 2 or 3 
per unit of information. Resist the tenq)tation to get more efficient by asking adults what you should be 
asking children. 

5. Use multiple methods to improve how we ask questions (A) Contextualize judgments we ask 
children and parents to make by asking them "if...dien'' statements. Questions that take the form "If 
provoked, I get angry : (1) never, (2) sometimes, (3) often, (4) always* are much more likely yet 
highly predictive responses then questions that don't properly contextualize the judgment (Mischel & 
Shoda, in press). (B) Sinq>lify response judgments that need to be made by children. Rather than ask 
them to rate something on a four point scale, use two dichotomous judgments. 

For example: 

"Some children are happy* "Some children are sad" 

Are you more like the happy children or more like the sad children? Are you like the X child or only 
sort of like the X child? (C) Consider teaching children the skills they need to respond to you as part 
of the assessments. For example, for children who can't read but can recognize forms, "lliis says 
YES; this says NO. Now circle yes or no." (D) Consider using response formats that don't require 
that children know how to read. 

X 
X 

X X 
X X 
XXX 
XXX 
a little some a lot 



Combined with powerful theory, and a history of good labor-intensive en^irical work on constructs of 
interest, these recommendations hold the potential of helping us develop improved indicators of positive 
development for use in consciousness-raising social forecasting and causal modeling. It is time to make 
a serious investment in the development of such measures if our interest in tracking positive 
development as well as problematic development in the emergent field of childhood social indicators is 
to move from rhetoric to reality. 
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V. Conclusion 

In this p^r, we argued that indicators of positive development in early childhood need to balance the 
current emphasis on indicators of problematic development. Further, we argued that the major drawback to 
development of indicators of positive development is the lack of a shared conception of positive development 
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that is: rooted in good theory; supported by empirical evidence; face valid with parents, teachers and 
policymakers; and able to be operationalized not just in the laboratory using labor intensive, high fidelity 
techniques but also in the field using creative ad^tations of survey techniques. We preposed "success in 
negotiating a finite series of stage-salient developmental tasks" as meeting the above criteria since (1) it is 
currently strongly rooted in good theory and has received empirical support in numerous small saoqile studies, 
and (2) it has the potential to being perceived as face valid by parents, teadiers and policymakers and could be 
operationalized using survey research techniques. The future of this feature of the larger effort at developing 
better indicators of child well-being hinges on investments in creative measure development and validation work. 

We do not want to slow the train. We do want to encourage us to identify the very best currently 
available measures of positive development in early childhood. But wb also want us to face up to the important 
tasks of concept and measure development like those described above if we really want a better child well-being 
indicator system by 2004 A.D. 
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Table 1 

Conceptualizing Positive Development as a Series of 
Stage-Salient Developmental Tasks to be Negotiated 



Transition between Stages 


Age-Range 


Developmental Task 


Infancy/toddlerhood 


0-3 


Develq) ousting relationships with 
prinaary caregivers and a sense of 
basic security. 


toddlerhood/preschool 


2-5 


Become actively curious, deeply 
explorative and inquisitive. 


preschool/early school age 


4-7 


Develop the ability to self-regulate 
thoughts, behaviors and emotions 
and to flexibly adjust the level of 
regulation/control to the demands 
and opportunities of different and 
changing contexts. 


early school age/middle childhood 


6-9 


Develop the skills to negotiate 
conflicts and solve interpersonal 
problems in non-aggressive ways. 


middle to late childhood 


8-11 


Consolidate a sense of self as 
competent and efficacious, in both 
social and academic spheres of life. 
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Table! 

Cunent methods available to assess children's 
success in negotiating stage-salient tasks. 





Construct 


Method 


References 


0-3 


Security 


Strange Situation (lab) 

Home based Q-sot (parent 
rating) 

Center based Q-soct 
(caregiver rating) 


Ainsworth et al.. 1978 
Waters & Deane. 1985 

Aber & Baker. 1990 


2-5 


Curiosity 


Chiriosity Box 


Arend, Gove & Sroufe. 1979 


4-7 


Self-regulation 


Waiting game (lab) 

(Mfomia Q-sort (parent or 
caregiver rating) 


Mischel. et al.. 1983 & 1989 
Block & Block. 1969 &1980 


6-9 


Interpersonal negotiation 
& problem-solving skills 


Atttibutional bias scale 

(child assess) 

Social Problem-solving 
measure (child assess) 


Dodge & Frame. 1982 
Lochman & Dodge. 1994 


8-11 


Self-efficacy/competence 


PCCS (child assess) 


Harter. 1983 & 1987 
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INDICATORS OF PROBLEM BEHAVIORS AND 
PROBLEMS IN EARLY CHILDHOOD 



In one brief seven-year span, between 1981 and 1988, the proportion of young people receiving 
treatment for emotional or behavioral problems increased by more than 50 percent (Zill and Sdioenbom 1990). 
The invlications of this rise for our families, schools, and communities lead to increasing concerns with 
problem behaviors and other problems exhibited by America's children. Unfortunately, what we know about 
these aspectt of diildren's well-being is inconsistent and incon^ilete. As this p^r shows, our understanding of 
chUdren's problem behaviors and problems from a national perspective is limited by the nature of the questions 
asked in national surveys, the sampling and timing of the surveys, and our ability to interpret dau ftom varied 
contexts. This p^r summarizes the state of the indicators of problem behaviors and problems in early 
childhood, evaluates their limitations, suggests ways to improve measurements, and discusses future use of an 
inq>roved set of indicators. 

This p^r is purposely limited in scope. It is limited to concerns about young children, from birth to 
preadoiescence (although, in practical terms, we know most about indicators for children at the lower end of 
that age range). My review of indicators is also limited to the five major national surveys that cuntntly~or 
reccntly-have collected information on problems in early childhood and behavior problems of young children. 
Other leseaich on problems is mentioned primarily to show the importance of particular problems and to justify 
the use of particular indicators on a national level. Unfortunately, I have found litUe information on statewide 
indicators of problems and problem behaviors, other than the broad major problem indicators included in the 
annual KIDS COUNT data books: percent low-birthweight babies, infant mortality rate, child death rate, percent 
children in poverty, and percent in single-parent families (Annie E. Casey Foundation 1994).' 

The scope of problem behaviors and other problems in young children is potentially enormous. The 
literature review presented here is highly selective and is not intended to be comprehensive at this stage. I use 
the shorthand term, "problems," to refer to both behavioral problems (such as aggressiveness or withdrawn 
behavior) and other kinds of problems (such as emotional or cognitive disabilities). 

Two major problems facing today's young people are violence and drugs. Both are sensitive issues and 
are not asked about in the major surveys of young children reviewed here. To accurately learn about the use of 
illegal substances requires very specialized skill in question design and interviewing. Perhaps, for that reason, 
questions on this topic have not been included in these surveys. It is also true, fortunately, that drug use is not 
a large problem with children under the age of 1 1 (although the problem spears to be increasing among 
pieadolescents). Violence is something that h^tpens to children with high and increasing frequency. In 1993, 
public social service and child protective agencies received about 3 million reports of abuse and/or neglect 
(American Humane Association 1994), three times the number reported in 1980. lAon than one-third of the 
reports were substantiated. Other forms of violence, as well as increases in homelessness, hunger, and poverty, 
all qualify as serious problems in early childhood (Children's Defense Fund 1994). Growing up in a single- 
parent family, especially when combined with poverty, teenage parenting, and other problems, may constitute 
an early childhood problem that warrants our attention beyond the overall rates documented in KIDS COUNT. 
These problems-along with problems of physical health that are dealt with by other authors-are b^rond the 
scope of this p^r. I focus here on problems that arc reflected in the b-Aavior or development of children. 



'The other five KIDS COUNT indicators pertain to adolescence: births to single teens, juvenile violent 
crime arrests, high school graduation rate, percent teens not in school or labor force, and teen violent death 
rate. 

Mf it would be useful in meeting the overall purposes of this conference, I am open to broadening the scope 
of this paper in preparing the revised version. 
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roENTIFYING THE MOST IMPORTANT INDICATORS OF PROBLEM BEHAVIORS AND 
PROBLEMS IN EARLY CHILDHOOD 

For a conference on children's well-being, one could ask why ps^iers that focus on "problems" are 
included. One answer may be that bdiaviors representing the flip side of well-being are relatively easy to 
define and measure. Another response, however, is that problems are attention-getting-thepublic, politicians, 
and policymakers readily respond to "report cards" of well-being if they include alarming rates of problems that 
directly affect the public or public institutions, such as schools and courts. Furthermore, problems often have 
clear costs associated with them. An argument can be made that actions to eliminate or reduce the problems are 
warranted because of the cost savings to society-and this can be done without q>pealing to the more nebulous 
benefits of inq)roving indicators of positive well-being. 

There are several systematic ways to think about why a system of indicators of children's well-being 
should include measures of problems, or the negative side of well-being, and which indicators are the most 
inqwrtant to measure. There are at least four considerations. It would be important to measure problems if: 

1 . The prevalence of the problem (or an mcrease it its prevalence), in and of itself, 
raises concerns among policymakers and practitioners workmg with children and 
families in the areas of education and social programs. (For example, the prevalence 
of aggressive behavior among S-year-olds may alert schools to the need to modify 
programs or prepare teachers to help the children adjust to the social and academic 
demands of kindergarten). 

2. The problems reflect (or are markers of) the experiences of children and the 
circumstances in which they live. (For example, anxiety and depression may tell us 
something about the emotional support available in children's families or about the 
stresses families face.) 

3. The problems help us understand a broader range of children's well-being. (For 
example, the prevalence of disabilities may inform us about children's school 
performance, or emotional problems may be associated with children's social 
coaq)etence with their peers.) 

4. The persistence, incidence, or prevalence of problems allow us to predict important 
events later in children's lives. (For example, dropping out of school, drug use, 
crime, suicide, and intrafamily violence may be foreshadowed by high rates of 
brhavior problems earlier in life.) 

Research with young children provides an important backdrop to considerations of state-level or 
national indicators. I next review evidence related to these four considerations. Although many of the studies 
reviewed are based on relatively small sanq>les, it is the emerging pattern of relationships that is inqwrtant for 
guiding directions for indicator development. 

The Prevalence of Behavio r Problems Raises Concerns 

The prevalence of developmental delays, learning disabilities, emotional and behavioral problems, and 
various combinations of problems led Zill and Schoenbom (1990) to conclude that these are "among the most 
prevalent chronic conditions of childhood and adolescence" (p. 8), with nearly 20 percent of 3- to 17-ycar-olds 
having one or more of these conditions (that is, about 10.7 million youngsters). Furthermore, Zill and 
Schoenbom expressed concern that these figures may, in fact, underestimate the true prevalence due to parents 
confusing or not recognizing the terminology used. On the basis of analysis of data from the National Health 
Interview Survey of Child Health (NHIS-CH) conducted in 1988, Zill and Schoenbom reported the following 
perccntoges of children and youth, 3 to 17 years of age, having: 



Delays in growth or development: 4.0 percent 
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• Learning disabilities: 6.S percent 

• Significant emotional or behavioral problems: 13.4 percent 

• Ever received treatment or counseling for these conditions: 2 percent for 
developmental delays, S percent for learning disabilities, and over 10 percent for 
emotional or behavioral problems. 

In the broadest terms, there is support for these percentages in a recent review by Benasich et al. 
' (1994). They present evidence from smaller-scale surveys to show that between 15 and 18 percent of children 
have mild to moderate bdiavior problems (for exanq>le. Links 1983), with petfai^ an additional 7 to 10 percent 
having moderate to severe problems: 'thus, about one-quarter of all children may be identified as having some 
form of behavior problems' (Benasich et al. 1994). 

Behavior problems are also inqwrtant in our society because their presence in children affects the way 
the children are judged by ii^wrtant adults in their lives. For txmplt, in its survey of kindergarten teachers 
about school readiness, the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching found that 43 percent of the 
teachers considered lack of emotional maturity as a serious problem for those children who entered school not 
ready to learn (Boyer 1991). 

Behavior Problems Reflect Children's Life Cirp in«^?nces 

There is considerable evidence that the prevalence of behavior problems in young children is a direct 
function of the quality of children's family life and their experience in early care and education programs. 
Hagekull and Bohlin (1993), for exanq>le, reported that externalizing (aggressive) behaviors in 4-year-olds 
(measured on the Behar and Stringfield Preschool Behavior Questionnaire) were less frequent when the children 
lived in home environments of higher quality, as measured by the Home Observation for Measurement of the 
Environment (HOME) instrument, but were not related to the quality of the diildren's child care environments. 
Internalizing (withdrawn) behavior problems declined and positive behaviors increased as a frmction of both 
higher-qtiality home and child care environments. In general, higher-quality environments contributed to fewer 
problems and more positive behaviors. Caruso and Cdrsini examined behavior problems in a random sample of 
2-year-old children enrolled in child care programs in four Connecticut communities. Using the Child Behavior 
Checklist (CBCL) developed by Achenbach et al. (1987), Caiuso and Conini found scores on externalizing and 
internalizing problems that were lower (more favorable) than the norms developed by Achenbach. This finding 
is perti;q>s attributable to the higher socioeconomic status of the population sanq>led in Conneaicut. Problem 
behaviors were not associated with any of the child care variables studied (including number of different 
arrangements and child-staff ratio). 

Using data from the 1986 mother and child supplements to the National Longitudinal Survey of Youth 
(NLSY), Parcel and Menagban (1994) found that behavior problems, measured by the Behavior Problems bidtx 
(BPI), were fewer when mothers of 4- to 6-year-old children had stronger locus of control and provided 
stronger home environmenu. Furthennore, an unstable marriage during the child's first three years was 
associated with more bdiavior problems; problems were fewer when the child's mother was currently married. 
Maternal depression and stressful life events also are often associated with increases in child behavior problems 
(Fergusson et al. 198S). This iq>pears to be true whether the mother or the child's teacher is completing the 
ratings (Benasich et al. 1994). 

Luster and McAdoo (1994) analyzed NLSY data on African American children between 6 and 9 years 
of age. They found scores on the BPI to reflect children's exposure to an accumulation of risks. They 
analyzed 'risks' that included lower levels of maternal education and intelligence, low maternal self-esteem, 
poverty, large family, and less-supportive home environments. African American children with five or more 
risk indicators present were three times as likely to be at the extreme end of the antisocial dimension of the BPI 
than children with no risk factors. 

Some studies find social class differences in the incidence of behavior problems, with children of lower 
socioeconomic sutus exhibiting higher problem scores, although such differences may be more likely to appear 
as children get older (Benasich et al. 1994). Gender differences also appear in the literature, with boys showing 
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higher rates than girls, although not all studies find this difference (Caruso and Corsini 1994). These two 
findings raise questions about the generalizabilityof ratings across various subgroups, a point I return to later in 
the paper. 

The prevalence of behavior problems also reflects the much earlier experiences of children. A very 
recent study found that the school-age behavior of children shows the deleterious effects of extremely low 
birthweight (ELBW), that is, less than 750 grams. Hack et al. (1994) found that, conq>ared with children bom 
at fiill term, the ELBW children had significantly more behavioral and attention problems, and poorer social 
skills and adaptive behavior, at 6 to 7 years of age. 



Behavior Problems Hdp Us UndenUnd Other Aspects of Child Wdl-Being 

Children with aggressive behavior problems are likely to have persistent problems with school 
achievement. Such children consistently demonstrate delayed language development (Stevenson and Richman 
1978). A study of British S-year-olds found that children with language delays exhibited behavior problems 
four times greater than those of nondelayed children (Richman 1977). Studies of older children with delayed 
language development find similar linkages with problem behaviors, including later juvenile delinquency 
(Benasich et al. 1994; Earls 1987; Furstenberg et al. 1987; and Robins 1966). Denham and Burger (1991) 
found that preschool teachers' ratings of young children's affective and behavioral social-emotional con^tence, 
especially anger and sadness, were associated with social-emotional competence as rated by the teachers. 
Maladaptive behavior in preschool children has been related to earlier problems in forming attachments (B^'l^d 
et al. 1990; and Erickson et al. 1985). 

Behavior Problems Predict Later Outcomes for Children 

Cooper and Farran (1988) studied two classes of behavior problems: (1) interpersonal skills, including 
physical and verbal aggressiveness and disruptiveness; and (2) work-related skills, such as disorganization, 
dependence, distractibility, and nonconq>liance with directions. Having low interpersonal skills and low work- 
related skills constituted significant risks for placement in special education and retention in grade (two aspects 
of "maladjustment" in this study), but problem behaviors associated with classroom work were far more 
important iqj>redicting maladjustment than were interpersonal skills. 

Behavior problems identified at one age may be predictive of problems (or absence of problems) later 
in life (Fagot 1984). Using data ftom the New York Longitudinal Study, Cameron (1978) found that scores on 
a measur^ of tenqwrament in the first year of life predicted mild (but not more severe) behavioral problems 
later. Ii^ ^ longitudinal study of 190 at-risk children, Sroufe and Egeland (1989) found an especially strong link 
between aggressiveness in preschool youngsters and later problem behavior. 

Children who display behavior problems in the early grades have poorer achievement outcomes later on 
(McKumey and Speece 1986). On the other hand, preschool children who are depressed, anxious, or 
withdrawn are at risk of a difficult adjustment to school (Brooks-Gunn and Petersen 1991; Gjerde and Block 
1991; Petersen et al. 1993; and Rutter et al. 1986). 

Which Indicators Are Most Important? 

The research just reviewed does not provide clear empirical evidence for identifying the roost important 
indicators. Rather, each study suggests some reason for valuing information on the particular problems or 
behaviors on which the study focused. The choice of indicators is ultimately a judgment call, and a political 
judgment at that. The choice should be based on which indicators policymakers believe provide the most useful 
information for program planning and resource allocation. I have suggested that the decision on the most 
inqrartant indicators may be guided by concerns raised by the problem's prevalence and the knowledge that dau 
on the problems may help us understand children's life circumstances or other aspects of their well-being, or 
predict later outcomes. Research on problems in early childhood suggesu that the dimensions of the problems- 
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or the measurement constructs-fall into six categories: (1) emotional well-being; (2) behavior problems; (3) ^ 
school-related problems; (4) problems with the law; (5) developmental delays and disabilities; and (6) problems 
associated with child rearing. « 

In my judgment, the most inqwrtant indicators fall in three areas: (1) behavior problems; (2) school- 
related problems; and (3) developmental delays and disabilities. Emotional well-being is an inqrartant problem 
area, but its measurement is more difficult (as discussed later in connection with specific surveys). For the 
purposes of community, state, or national indicators, reports from existing data systems can more efficiently 
indicate problems with the law. Problems associated with child rearing-such as running away from home or 
being difficult to raise-are interesting to know about, but should have lower priority for investing measurement 
resources, at least on a national scale. 



WmCH INDICATORS ARE NOW MEASURED AND HOW WELL ARE THEY MEASURED? 

A review of the major national surveys provides additional perspective on these priorities. After 
discussing which indicators are currently measured, I turn to an analysis of how well they are measured. 

What is Currenflv Measured? 

Five major surveys have measured problem behaviors and problems of young children in some way: 

1 . National Household Education Survey (NHES) 

2. National Survey of Children (NSC) 

3. National Longitudinal Survey of Youth: Child-Mother Data (NLSY-CM) 

4. National Survey of Families and Households (NSFH) 

5 . National Health Interview Survey-Child Health Supplement (NHIS-CH) 

Two of these surveys-NSC and NSFH-have no current plans for further data collections. Their 
contents may be of interest, however, in providing historical comparisons with future surveys.^ Table 1 
summarizes the relative en^hasis that the five surveys place on key dimensions of early childhood problems and 
problem behaviors. Table 2 provides detail on the variables included in these surveys. As might be expected, 
in contrast with the research literature, the surveys focus on narrower bands of behaviors and problems. Even 
so, the three ongoing surveys offer rich sources of data, with differing enchases but with considerable 
collective breadth. 

The single richest source of data is NHIS-CH. It has extensive questions on emotion - well-being that 
include the age at which the parent fint noticed an emotional or behavioral problem, whethet treatment has been 
obtained, and how disruptive the problem has been for the child's schooling. NHIS-CH includes a 32-item 
version of the BPI, with the standard 28 items administered when the focal child is between the ages of 5 and 
12. It includes more questions than NHES:9S on the school-related problems of grade repetition or retention, 
school contacting parent about child problems, and suspensions or expulsions, peiiuq)s because the NHIS-CH 
sample encompasses an older group of children.^ 

NLSY-CM is a major source of national data on children's development and achievement in areas 
relevant to school success, but contains relatively little in the problem behavior areas. It includes a 
temperament scale, with a few items that could be analyzed independently as problem indicators. It also 
includes the complete BPI and reports the usual six subscale scores (see Table 2). NLSY-CM contains no 
questions related to problems associated with school or developmental disabilities. 



^ere is a possibility that NSFH will be resurrected for another round of dau collection in the near future. 

^NHIS is also fielding a survey of children with disabilities in 1994-199S that is not included in this review. 
The revised paper will contain a description of this survey. 
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RELATIVE EMPHASIS FIVE SURVEYS GIVE TO SIX AREAS 
OF PROBLEMS IN EARLY CHILDHOOD 



Area 


NHES:95 


NSC 


NLSY-CM 


NSFH 


NHIS-CH 


Emotional well-being 


0 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Behavior problems 


0 


X 


X 


X 


X 


School-related problems 


X 


X 


0 


X 


X 


Problems with the law 


0 


X 


0 


X 


0 


Developmental delays and 
disabilities 


X 


0 


0 


0 


X 


Child-rearing problems 


0 


X 


0 


X 


0 



Note: Key to symbols: 0 = no questions related to the area; x = some questions; X= major emphasis among 

survey questions. 

•xxx 

''xxx 

♦Significantly different from zero at the . 10 level, two-tailed [or one-tailed] test. 
♦♦Significantly different from zero «t the .05 level, two-tailed [or one-tailed] test. 
♦♦♦Significantly different from zero at the .01 level, two-tailed [or one-tailed] test. 
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NHES:9S is the only national survey that puts a heavy emphasis on documenting whether S- to 7-year- 
old children have experienced developmental delays and specific learning disabilities-such as mental retardation 
and speech impainnent-or serious emotional disturbance. It documents the nature of these disabilities, whether 
the child is receiving services for them, and, if so, who provides the services. The survey also contains a 
number of questions relating to grade retention (K-3) and whether school has contacted a parent about problems 
with the child's schoolwork or behavior. The emphasis of NHES:9S, which will be fielded in spring 199S, will 
be somewhat different in its 1996 edition (currently imder development). 



How Good Are Our Indicators? 



Moore (1994) has suggested 1 1 criteria for judging the adequacy of indicators of child well-being. I 
briefly examine the measures on these surveys in li^t of these criteria. Moore's first two criteria- 
coic^rehensive coverage and positive outcomes-are ^propriate for evaluating the total set of indicators. 
Clearly, indicators of problems are neither comprehensive nor positive. When combined with other indicators 
considered by the authors of other pq>ers, however, they make important contributions toward a conprehensive 
set of indicators and allow for assessing both positive and negative aspects of children's development and 
behavior. 



Clear and Comprehensible . The public can easily understand the problem behaviors included in 
NHES:9S, NLSY-CM, and NHIS-CH. Even citizens who do not have school-age children can relate to the 
concreteness of the school-related problems of repeating grades or being suspended. The general public can 
also understand the specific disabilities listed on the NHES:9S, although there is some danger that terms like 
'serious emotional disturbance" and "mental retardation" mean different things to different people. In fact, Zill 
and Schoenbom (1990) note that parents responding to the NHIS-CH may have used the term "learning 
disability' more broadly than its technical definition. 

Common Interpretation . The behavior problems that are most directly groimded in behavioral terms 
are most likely to have the same meaning across diverse populations or subgroups of the U.S. population. For 
example, the question, "Has anyone from (child's) school asked you to come talk about problems (child) is 
having?" is very likely to refer to the same events, whether the responding parent is young or old, AMcan 
American or white, Northeastemer or Southerner. Indicators based on rating scales are more problematic. The 
individual items require subjective judgment. A parent's tolerance for an active child is likely to influence 
whether she or he decides that the child "often" or 'M)metimes" is "restless or overly active, cannot sit still" 
(BPI, Item 19, NHIS-CH, 1988). In the case of the BPI, the scales (1) have been widely used, (2) have been 
tested with many diverse populations, and (3) arc interpreted on)Y as scales (for exanq>le, "hyperactive") and not 
as individual items. Unless items have been well tested, it is best ir» avoid subjective judgments in our 
indicators. 



Some rating scales are not as psychometrically strong as the Bi>I. The temperament subscales on 
NLSY-CM, for example, have few items each and, in some cases, low internal consistency (Mott and Quinlan 
1991). Thus, not only do the items suffer from possible differential interpretation, the scale scores themselves 
are not adequately stable for providing the kinds of indicators that will be robust across subpopulations. 

Another concern is the term 'developmental delay," used in the NHES:9S. School personnel and early 
intervention specialists use a variety of terms in referring to the various "delays" that children with special needs 
experience. Furthermore, specialists may use different language when talking with parents than they use with 
their colleagues. Thus, in their attempts to make a diagnosis understandable to a parent, the professional may 
avoid technical terms that would otherwise provide consistency. Research is needed to determine whether 
pare<^its with diverse backgrounds will interpret the questions in the same way, and, if not, how the wording can 
be muiified to obtain consistency. 

Consistencv over Time . Once there is common meaning across varied subgroups, it is important for 
that meaning to remain constant over time. Among the problems investigated in these surveys, the descriptions 
of disabilities are those whose terminology is most likely to change. Terms for various categories of disability 
have changed over the past decades. To use another example from Zill and Schoenbom (1994), the term 
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"mentally retarded" used in the 1981 NHIS-CH produced only a few positive responses, perhj^s because of 
perceived stigma. The terms "developmental delay" and "learning disability" were substituted in 1988, and 
response rates increased. 

Consistency should be considered in the context of both longitudinal and cross-sectional data 
collections. Because the nature of behavior problems changes as children develop, the same items cannot be 
used at eveiy age level. In longitudinal designs, this means that observed differences between one collection 
time and another should not automatically be judged as a developmental change, but interpreted in light of 
changes in items or dimensions of behavior problems. In cross-sectional designs, care must be exercised in 
interpreting differences in the seriousness or prevalence of particular problems for, say, 10-year-olds coii4)ared 
with 4-year-olds. 

Forward Looking . Moore suggests that our indicators should anticipate the future so that current 
surveys can provide baseline dau for charting trends. The nature of the particular behavior problems measured 
by a standard scale like the BPI is not likely to become any less important over time. Similarly, as long as the 
governors and chief state school officers are concerned with the national education goals, school-related 
problems like those t^^ped on NHES:95 will capture the public's interest. For poverty, violence, substance 
abuse, and similar problems, the annual statistics presented by KIDS COUNT and the Children's Defense Fund 
provide evidence of trends that more detailed national surveys can chart. 

Rigorous Methods . A persistent concern about measures of children's behavior problems and other 
problems is that the information typically is provided by an adult who is presumably knowledgeable about the 
child. These judgmental ratings have been subjected to some scrutiny in the research literature, and there is 
considerable evidence that the kinds of questions and scales incorporated in NHES:95, NLSY:CM, and 
NHISrCH provide robust indicators. In addition to the reliability and validity studies done in the context of the 
surveys themselves, researchers have shown that, in general, different adults can agree on their independent 
ratings of problem behaviors (such as those made with the BPI). For example, Richters and Pellegrini (1989) 
found that mothers' and teachers' ratings of problem behaviors gave similar pictures-at least to the extent one 
might expect given that parents and teachers sec the children in different contexts. Another indication of rigor 
(validity) is the extent to which scores on the scales are related to other events or behaviors in understandable 
ways. Zill (1990) has shown that BPI scores of NHIS-CH children discriminated those who had received 
psychological help during the past year from those who had not. 

All of the surveys reviewed have established rigorous date collection methods. We can be reasonably 
sure that the procedures are consistent across different time points of the same survey. I do not know, 
however, the extent to which those responsible for administering NHES:95, for example, have adopted the same 
procedures for training field staff as used by NHIS-CH. 

GcQgraphicallv DetailKl . The surveys reviewed here provide indicators only at the national level. I 
have not found any state-level surveys obtaining these same date. For community-level indicators, it would be 
relatively straightforward to administer a small-scale survey, depending on the size of the community. I do not 
know the extent to which this is being done, but Thornton et al. (1994) describe a set of procedures that could 
be adopted by community agencies interested in measuring child and family well-being. Questions could be 
taken from NHES:95, NLSY-CM, or NHIS-CH to create parallel instruments that the staff of local agencies 
could administer with relatively little training. 

Cost-Efficient . The rating scales and questions on young children's problems are straightforward and 
inexpensive to collect. The most commonly used scale, the BPI, is so widely used it can now essentially be 
considered a benchmark for other measures. Furthermore, the indicators included on these surveys are 
generally sound and can be continued into the future with no additional development costs. 

Reflective of Social Goals . For young children entering kindergarten, the incidence of behavior 
problems can provide measures of our country's progress toward achieving the first national education goal that 
all children will start school "ready to learn." One of the major dimensions of readiness defined by the Goal 1 
Technical Planning Group (1993) is social-emotional development. Within that dimension, decreased 
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aggression, anxiety, and depression are reasonable constructs to assess (Love et al. 1994). For school-age 
children, grade repetitions, suspensions, and expulsions are reasonable indicators for the social goal of quality 
education for all diildren. 

Adjusted for Demographic Trends . If indicators of children's problems and problem behaviors allow a 
common interpretation in various population subgroups, there should be no need to adjust for changes in the 
national population composition over time. Further research is needed before we can know whether this is an 
issue for the indicators discussed here. 

An Additional Considenition. It may be valuable to add another criterion to Moore's list. There is 
considerable evidence that context is critical for interpreting problem behavior. Although there is some stability 
over time and across situations in such behavior patterns as aggression and depression, there is also considerable 
variation. Some children may be more aggressive in the streets of their neighboiiiood than in the classroom; 
some are more withdrawn with adults than with peers; some argue with their siblings but cooperate with their 
teachers. A system of indicators will be more useful for understanding problems in early childhood if it 
includes extensive data on the contexts in which the behaviors occur. The surveys reviewed here differ widely 
on this dimension. Both NLSY-CM and NHIS-CH contain a wide range of dau on the children and their 
families, in addition to the problem-oriented variables listed in Table 2. The longitudinal nature of the NLSY- 
CM data create time-sensitive contextual variables that can greatly enrich interpretations of early childhood 
problems. 



HOW CAN CURRENT MEASURES BE IMPROVED AND NEW MEASURES PRODUCED DURING 
THE NEXT DECADE? 

The NHES could be strengthened by adding a module on behavior problems. At relatively little 
expense, the BPI items could be added. This would permit analysis of relationships between these important 
child characteristics and the school-related problems that NHES currently measures. This might help us 
understand, for example, why some children experience problems in school, and whether there is a relationship 
between patterns of such characteristics as aggression or antisocial behavior and problems with teachers, 
expulsions or suspensions, and even repeating grades. NHES could be further strengthened by creating a 
longitudinal conqranent. If a subsanq)le could be followed up in succeeding years, we could assess relationships 
between the incidence of behavior problems in preschool, for exanq)le, and school problems that appear in 
second grade. 

The NLSY-CM is an extremely rich data source for information on children's development. Because 
of this paper's focus, the extensive dau on children's achievement and positive developmental indicators have 
not been reviewed. Researchers can use these rich dau in combination with NLSY-CM's longitudinal design to 
address an extremely wide range of important questions about children and families (Zill and Daly 1993). Yet 
NLSY-CM collects no parent reports of children's school-related problems, such as the NHES:95 items on 
grade repetitions, school-parent contacts about problems, or disabilities and developmental delays. Adding these 
questions to NLSY-CM would greatly expand researchers' ability to investigate relationships between problems 
and positive aspects of child development. 

The National Center for Education Statistics, which conducts NHES, is launching a major new 
longitudinal study, the Early Childhood Longitudinal Study (ECLS). A nationally represenutive sample of 
approximately 24,000 kmdergaiten children will be selected in fall 1998 and followed through about fifth 
grade.^ Researchers will conduct direct assessments of children, interview their parents and teachers, and obtain 



'The study is currently in the design phase. The study team is led by National Opinion Research Center, 
which has a number of subcontractors working with it, including Child Trends, University of Chicago, 
University of Michigan, Michigan Sute University, Educational Testing Service, and Mathematica Policy 
Research. Jerry West is the NCES project officer. 
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data from school records. A Head Start cohort will also be selected to include about 5,000 children who will 
enter the ECLS kindergartens. This will make it possible to analyze relationships between preschool experience 
and later school performance. Because this study is still in the design phase, there may be an opportunity for 
the Conference on Indicators of Children's Weil-Being to influence the measures that are included. Given the 
importance of problems in early childhood and their potential influence on children's school performance, ECLS 
could provide an excellent vehicle for learning more about these influences. 



PRELIMINARY CONCLUSIONS 

This review has been too narrowly focused to provide a con^lete analysis of measures of problems in 
early childhood. Nevertheless, it is clear that the major national surveys collectively provide a rich source of 
data researchers can use to study the negative side of children's well-being. At the same time, there are 
limitations. These surveys provide only limited understanding of yoimg children's problem behaviors and 
problems for several reasons. 

Conq)arability across surveys is incomplete. Except for the standard BPI and questions on school- 
related problems that are highly comparable, different aspects of emotional well-being arc assessed. For 
example, only one survey obtains any detailed information on treatment children may have received for 
emotional or behavior problems. 

All of the surveys ask parents (overwhelmingly the mother) about their children's problems. Aside 
from that commonality, the surveyc '^avc different sampling methods and different sample sizes, and obtain 
information about children of different ages. NLSY-CM and NHIS-CH cover the span from birth to 17 or 18 
years of age; NHES:95 and NSC span four-year periods that do not overlap. The former begins at age 3, the 
latter at age 7. 

Contextual information-or data on other aspects of the children's development or their families-is 
highly variable. NHIS-CH and NLSY-CM have the most extensive background and contextual data, NHES 
probably the least. The issue of contextual information should be examined more closely in the process of 
recommending improvements in national data on children's well-being. 
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POSITIVE INDICATORS OF ADOLESCENT DEVELOPMENT: 
REDRESSING THE NEGATIVE IMAGE OF AMERICAN ADOLESCENTS 



CHANGING VIEWS OF ADOLESCENTS 

Prevailing images of American adolescents have clearly shj^ decisions about which indicators of 
their status are systematically collected. No good word or label that denotes the second decade of life in a 
positive vein currently exists. The word "adolescent* is almost always used in popular discourse to describe 
immature, irresponsible, and tmdesirable behavior of individuals, regardless of their age. 

The rarity of positive indicators of adolescent development is easily demonstrated. A cursory look at 
national reports of indicators of adolescent health and education reveals the predominance of negative outcomes 
(Center for the Study of Social Policy, 1993; Hechinger, 1992; Gans, Blydi, Elster, & Gaveras, 1990). 
Adolescent indicators represent a preoccupation with social problems, including teenage pregnancy, substance 
abuse, juvenile delinquency, school dropout, violence, and youth unemployment. While positive indicators of 
development during adolescence do exist, they remain neglected or overshadowed. 

Researchers have contributed to the emergence of more positive images of adolescents in recent years. 
This view of adolescent development is based on studies involving nonclinical or nontroubled adolescents 
(Feldman & Elliott, 1990). A major statement reflecting a developmental perspective on early adolescence 
(ages 10-14) was articulated in the Carnegie Council on Adolescent Development's report Turning Points: 
Preparing American Youth for the 21st Century, which identified desirable strengths and capacities of young 
adolescents (Task Force on Education of Young Adolescents, 1989). Since that report, a youth development 
perspective has emerged (Pittman & Wright, 1991). This perspective has contributed to the importance of 
understanding adolescents' perceptions and views, especially in research about their health (Millstein, 1993), 
and to a shift from a deficit view of adolescents-as-problems to adolescents-as-resources in program 
development and inplementation (Task Force on Youth Development and Community Programs, 1992). 

Two caveats cannot be avoided in an effort to identify positive indicators: (1) the inevitability and the 
necessity of value judgements, in this case, identifying what is positive and hence desirable, and (2) the 
recognition that what is considered problematic or desirable is socially constructed within a cultural and 
historical context (Schlossman & Cairns, 1993). With these two caveats made explicit, this pjq>er views the 
adolescent years as a critical transition period in the preparation for adult life (Hamburg, 1989). 

The status of positive indicators of adolescent development is underdeveloped at this time. The focus 
on the negative aspects of adolescent development has contributed to neglect of the research base and 
measurement requirements regarding positive indicators. The prospects for improved indicators can be 
enhanced by the support of fundamental research into some of these indicators, both in terms of their 
responsible measurement and on the factors that contribute to observed outcomes. 

Research on contributing factors is critical, given the current interest in the linkage of indicators with 
pressures for public accountability, i.e., concern about outcomes. It is likely that for in^rtant indicators, such 
as educational achievement, both public institutions, such as schools, and private entities, such as families, 
contribute to measured outcomes. Based on knowledge of multiple factors affecting a given outcome, the 
allocation of public responsibility for educational achievement is not straightforward and often becomes highly 
politicized. 

Furthermore, the availability of funds for research support and for collection of indicator data by public 
agencies is not unlimited. Difficult choices must be made. Public agencies already collect indicator data, and 
alterations in their collection practices will not be simple. Hence, careful consideration must be given to 
selecting those indicators that are scientifically defensible, publicly meaningful and useful, relatively inexpensive 
to collect, and limited in number. Moore's (1994) criteria arc helpful in tliis regard, but the challenges of 
organizational change required for a more current, liefensible indicator system at the federal, state, and local 
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levels remain formidable and are not solely driven by scientific considerations. Such change will require the 
elimination of some existing indicators, the clusteririg of some indicators based on research, and the addition of 
new ones. 

SELECTED INDICATORS OF POSITIVE ADOLESCENT DEVELOPMENT: OVERVIEW 

Csikszentmihalyi and Larson (1984) have made the case that an adolescent's successful transition to 
adulthood is marked by learning to assume adult roles. Thus, our primary criterion for positive indicators of 
adolescent development is the atuinment of social conqxtency for adult roles and responsibilities. This includes 
being an educated and productive worker in a global economy; an individual with the knowledge and skills to 
maintain a healthy lifestyle; a caring family member, whether choosing to be a parent or part of a broader 
kinship group; and an active participant as a citizen in a democratic, multiethnic society. 

In an ideal world with no limits on resources allocated to the production and collection of indicators, 
other positive indicators might be collected, such as attachment to parents during adolescence or involvement in 
household maintenance. However, we argue that indicators used for social purposes and supported by public 
funds should be tied to the desired goals of a society. Throughout this paper, we attempt to attend to the 
necessity of making hard choices in the selection of indicators of positive adolescent development. 

The following overview of selected indicators of positive adolescent development is provided both to 
describe the possibilities and to identify the current stetus of their measurement and future prospects. This 
overview is the basis from which the selection of four indicators of high priority for further development will be 
made. Candidates for indicators can be roughly assigned to one of three categories: education and work, 
health-enhancing behaviors, and preparation for adult roles. 

Indicators of Education and Work 

Several indicators of adolescent development in the education and work area are addressed by other 
papers in this volume. These arc graduation from high school, including literacy, (Hauser, 1994) critical 
thinking and problem-solving skills that enable participation in a high technology, global economy (Koretz, 
1994), and postsecondary educational aspirations and expectations (Kane, 1994). To these, we would add 
perception of opportunity regarding fitture adult social and economic status as an indicator in the education and 
work category. It spears that the education indicators of positive adolescent outcomes (e.g., educational 
achievement, aspiration for postsecondary education, attainment of college educatioii) are the best developed by 
the Moore criteria and most widely used and recognized at the present time. 

However, as Hauser (1994) notes, the collection of indicators on high school dropout is often 
unreliable, misleading, and requires improvement. Kane (1994) makes the very critical point that in modem 
economies, completion of a high school education is not sufficient for a decent standard of living. For example, 
the average gap in lifetime earnings between a high school graduate and dropout is $200,000, while the gap for 
a college-educated and non-college-educated person is $1 million (U.S. P^jreau of the Census, 1994). Hence, a 
good case can be made to support Kane's recommendations that monitoring postsecondary education by gender 
and economic background should be improved immediately, and that resources might be shifted from indicators 
of high school completion to the postsecondary area. 

An adolescent's perception of opportunity regarding future adult social and economic status, and the 
expectation that s/he will attain that sutus constitute critical indicators of adolescent development and require 
further study. The U.S. Department of Education currently collects dau on educational aspirations, which are 
one component of perception of iiie fiiture. Perception of opportunity, however, is not limited to educational 
goals, but also includes what an individual thinks s/he will be in adult life and what the opportunities arc to 
attain these goals (Wilson, 1993; Elliott, 1993; Wilson, 1987). The research work on "possible selves" is very 
promising as a basis for developing an indicator of perception of future work roles (Cross & Markus, 1994; 
Oyserman & Markus, 1993; Oyscrman, 1993; Oyserman and Salte, 1993; Markus & KiUyama, 1991; 
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Oyserman & Markus, 1990; Oysennan & Markus, 1990). These perceptions contribute to adolescents' 
decisions to become involved in learning and education, especially in the high school and postsecondaiy levels 
(Kane, 1994). These perceptions ait linked to social indicators such as educational achievement and 
involvement in postsecondary education. 

Indicators of Health-Enhancing Behaviors 

Indicators of adolescent health stotus have typically focused on mortality and morbidity (Elster, 1994). 
A review of the adolescent objectives for Healthy People 2000 reveals no positive indicators of adolescent 
health. In lecdit years, however, an interest in health promotion during the second decade of life has 
stimulated discussions about positive indicators of adolescent health (MUlstein, Petersen, & Nightmgale, 1993). 
However, the state of the art regarding positive indicators of adolescent health has not kept pace with these 
recent developments in adolescent health promotion. 

Positive indicators of adolescent health, including a cluster of health-enhancing behaviors and attitudes 
that promote life-long healthy practices, including positive mental health outcomes are, in comparison to the 
education indicators, undadeveloped. Elliott (1993) has proposed that there is a cluster of health-enhancmg 
behaviors that contribute to sound developnient during adolescence and throughout the life-span. Drawing on 
the research on clusters of health-compromising behaviors during adolescence, he puts forward the notion of 
healthy lifestyles as distinctive modes of living, defined by a pattern of behaviors occurring with some 
consistency over time. 

Evidence for health-enhancing lifestyles during adolescence is rather limited, partially due to the 
dominant focus on problems or poor outcomes. There is evidence for a cluster of health-enhancing behaviors 
that includes exercise, adequate sleep, the use of safety belts, a healthy diet, seeking appropriate nwdical 
treatment, preventive physical examinations, and dental hygiene (Elliott, 1993; Hansell and Mechanic, 1990). 
Evidence for the clustering of health-compromising lifestyles, including substance use and delinquent behavior, 
is relatively strong (Merrill, 1994; Dryfoos, 1990; Pagan, Cheng, & Weis, 1990; Hliott& Morse, 1989; 
Donovan & Jessor, 198S). 

The following are potential indicators of positive adolescent health that are cunently being collected on 
a national level and that could be en^loyed in smdies to test Elliott's idea of a cluster of health-enhancing 
behaviors during adolescence: 

Exercise and fitness, including participation in snorts . The U.S. Public Health Service, in issuing its 
objectives for the year 2000, acknowledges the need to increase by at "least 50 percent the proportion of 
children and adolescents in 1st through 12th grade who participate in daily school physical education" (U.S. 
Department of Health and Human Services, 1991). The benefits of proper diet and physical activity may be 
particularly important during adolescence, both as a preventive measure in promoting sound development during 
the adolescent years and in discouraging specific diseases later in life (Sallis, 1993). 

National date on selected health-risk behaviors, including information on physical fitness and healthy 
eating, are collected by federal agencies and by industry organizations, such as the National Sporting Goods 
Association, which conducts an annual survey of sports participation that includes young adolescents. 

The Youth Risk Behavior Surveillance System (YRBSS), developed by the U.S. Centers for Disease 
Control and Prevention, is a major federal effort to measure health-risk behaviors among adolescents throughout 
the United Sutes, including adolescents who attend school. This system has three complementary components: 
national school-based surveys (collected biennially during odd-numbered years throughout the decade), state and 
local school-based surveys (conducted biennially during odd-numbered years throughout the decade), and a 
national household-based survey. In 1992, CDC and the U.S. Bureau of the Census incorporated a Youth Risk 
Behavior Supplemem in the National Health Interview Survey and were thus able to obtain dau from youth 
attending school and those not attending school, for example, dropouts. Also participating in the survey were 
college-aged youth, including those who had not finished high school, those who had completed high school but 
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were not anending college, and those attending college (Kolbe, Kann, & Collins, 1993). Youth Risk Behavior 
Surveillance System data are used to inq}rove health and education policies and programs for youth nationwide. 

Use of seat belts. DaU are collected by Youth Risk Behavior Survey. Persons aged 12-13 years were 
significantly less likely than those aged 18-21 years to have reported 'always' using safety belts when riding as 
a passenger in a car or truck. 

Dental hvyiene . Adolescence is a pivotal period for dental and oral health, including prevention of 
dental caries, periodontal disease and malocclusion (Albino & Lawrence, 1993). National survey data on dental 
health problems of adolescents are collected by the National Institute of Dental Research, and through other 
surveys by the U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, including the National Health Interview 
Survey. These national surveys have yielded limited information about subgroups of the population (OTA, 
1991). 

Healthv diet. The U.S. Department of Health and Human Services collects data related to adolescent 
nutrition through various surveys, including the Youth Risk Behavior Survey, the National Health and Nutrition 
Examination Survey (NHANES), the Hispanic HANES, and the National Health Interview Survey. The U.S. 
Department of Agriculture collecte data through its Nationwide Food Consumption Survey, the Diet and Health 
Knowledge Survey, National Evaluation of School Nutrition Programs, and the Continuing Survey of Food 
Intakes by Individuals, which is one con^nent of the National Nutritional Monitoring System (OTA, 1991). 

Positive Mental Health . Congas (1993) has synthesized the research on the positive mental health 
outcomes of adolescents and has proposed a multiaxial framework. Based on this framework, 'positive mental 
health during adolescence is defined as a process characterized by development toward optimal current and 
fitture functioning in the capacity and motivation to cope with stress and to involve the self in personally 
meaningful instrumental activities and/or interpersonal relationships. Optimal functioning is relative and 
depends on the goals and values of the interested parties, appropriate developmental norms, and one's 
sociocultural group' (pp. 166-167, italics author's). Significantly for the potential of mental health as an 
indicator. Congas argues that the construct of positive mental health cannot be characterized by a single profile. 

The development of an indicator for good mental health among adolescents would be highly desirable, 
given its potential linkage with other specific indicators of the health status of adolescents and their linkage with 
educationid achievement. Furthermore, assessments of adolescents reveal that mental health issues (reports of 
loneliness and depression, concerns about domestic violence and abuse) lead their list of health care needs 
(Millstein, 1993). 

Indicators of Preparation for Adult Roles 

Another positive indicator of adolescent development is that older adolescents demonstrate preparedness 
for roles assumed as adults. The ability to be a caring friend and family member, and the ability to function 
productively as a member of '.ae larger society are important, including the capacity to be a responsible parent 
and citizen. To understand the changing role adolescents assume in both the family and society, we focus on 
preparation of the adolescent for parenthood and for citizenship as two critical indicators. 

Responsible Parenthood 

Whether mother or father to a child, caregiver of a young child, or even an adult who has little or no 
contact with children, an in^rtant capacity is to be able to act in a parental role. Conqx>nents of responsible 
parenthood, as identified by the Task Force on Meeting the Needs of Young Children (1994), include being 
knowledgeable about infant, child, and adolescent development, developing skills to support children and 
adolescents with developmentally appropriate guidance, knowledge of and access to family planning services and 
contraceptive methods, and having the motivation to be a good parent. Responsible parenthood represents a 
relatively new set of outcomes for the indicator field and requires further discussion regarding whether, using 
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public funds, the United States wishes to invest in preparing youth for parenthood and in subsequently 
monitoring the outcomes of this preparation. 

Adolescents acknowledge their need for information, skills, and support to become effective parents 
(Hayes, 1987). The Alan Guttmacher Institute recently reported (1994) that close to half (48%) of American 
teens (ages lS-19) say that their knowledge of sexuality and reproduction is inadequate. Even less guidance is 
provided to adolescents about how to resist peer pressure and the predation of older men in the case of young 
adolescent girls (Males, 1993). While families are ideally the first source of information about parenthood, a 
range of institutions, including schools, religious institutions, and commimity-based youth serving organizations 
can educate adolescents for parenthood (Task Force on Meeting the Needs of Young Children, 1994). Parent 
education programs should involve both genders, start no later than adolescence, but preferably begin in 
elementary school, and be age-s^ropriate and culturally sensitive (Task Force on Meetmg the Needs of Young 
Children, 1994) including 

• The development of infants, young children, and adolescents, and how parents, families, and 
communities can meet their needs 

• Models of childrearing, parenting skills, and the significance of family conqrasition and environment 
on child development 

• Impact of childbearing and child rearing on the educational and occupational choices of parents, 
especially mothers 

• Human reproduction, including the role of overall health in reproductive outcomes; m'^thods of birth 
control, including abstinence: the inqrartance of health protection and promotion in the prenatal period 

• The causes of sexually transmitted diseases and ways of avoiding them 

• The effect of behavioral and environmental threats (including stress, poor nutrition, violence, and 
substance abuse) on the health of pregnant women, children, and families 

• The availability of social services and other neighboiilood supports, ranging from family planning 
and early intervention services for families at risk to Head Start programs and community health and social 
services (pp. 29-30). 

Yet preparation for parenthood, which involves becoming a nurturing, caring adult for future 
generations whether one becomes a parent or not, constitutes a major gap in all American adolescents' current 
transition to adult roles. Existing programs are typically targeted toward specific groups of adolescents after 
they become pregnant or parents, e.g. , adolescent parenting programs. While effective programs of this kind 
are urgently needed, such programs would be optiioal prior to pregnancy or decisions to have children. Part of 
responsible parenthood involves decisions about when, and if, to have children. Many American adolescents 
are having children when they are developmentally, socially, and economically unprepared for the responsibility 
of and caring for vulnerable babies. 

Parenthood programs for young men especially need attention. Parenting education usually focuses on 
the adolescent mother. However, small-scale programs that pay particular attention to the role of the adolescent 
father have been developed to enhance father-child involvement (Hayes, 1987). Interventions to encourage 
adolescent fathering often involve a comprehensive ^proach that combine parent education with community 
services, school activities, enq)loyment training initiatives, and life skills training. An example of such a 
program is Avance, a family support and education program, serving Mexican American families in Texas. 
Evaluations show that this program improves the families' ability to provide an emotionally stimulating and 
nurturing environment for their young children, positively influences parents' attitudes toward childrearing, and 
expands parental use of community resources (Task Force on Meeting the Needs of Young Children, 1994). 

Responsible parenthood must also be based on the ability of parents to provide a minimum level of 
economic resources to support the family unit. Barring changes in U.S. economic and social policies regarding 
income support to families and job creation, young adults must be gainfully employed at wages that are adequate 
to support a family unit. Thus, this aspect of responsible parenthood intersects with indicators regarding the 
economic capacity of the adolescent to support him/herself and dependents, related to educational attainment 
(Nightingale & Wolverton, 1993). 
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Responsible Citizenship 

A second aspect of adolescent roles is the preparation for responsible citizenship. A democratic society 
rests on an educated and informed electorate that is knowledgeable about the institutions and processes of their 
political system as well as a wide range of domestic and international issues. Such citizens vote regularly in 
elections at the local, state, and federal levels. They participate in the rich array of voluntary and community 
associations that are so characteristic of American society. 

Citizenship indicators are part of the National Goals Initiative. Knowledge of civics is already being 
collected at the national level, but dau collection regarding community and service learning and voter 
registration at age 18 is not systematic or widespread. Of these indicators, voter registration is the best 
candidate for an outcome indicator of likely participation as an adult citizen. 

The National Education Goals Panel's Resolution on the Assessment of Citizenship recommends three 
indicators as relevant assessments of citizenship: icnowledge of civics, involvement in community service, and 
voter registration at age 18. 

Civics Knowledge . Readiness for responsible citizenship is one positive aspect of adolescent growth. 
Historically, the goal of educational instimtions, both public and private, has been to prepare young people for 
responsible participation in a democratic society by teaching appropriate curricula on political theory and 
processes and the responsibilities of American citizens. 

American schools today appear to have failed to educate young people in civics. In 1988, less than 
half of all twelfth grade students understood specific governmental structures and functions, and only six percent 
understood well the role of various political institutions (National Education Goals Panel, 1992). According to 
the State Assessment Center of the Council of Chief State School Officers, only two or three states assess high 
school smdents' knowledge of citizenship (National Education Goals Panel, 1992). 

The National Assessment of Education Progress (NAEP) is a state-by-state assessment in specific 
subject areas occurring every three years at the 4th, 8th, and 12th grade levels. The National Education Goals 
Panel recommends that knowledge of citizenship, including an imderstanding of the political, legal, and 
economic systems, be assessed by state and be aggregated at the national level by the NAEP. The pressures on 
NAEP to collect a broad array of information are great, and consideration of the inclusion of additional data 
collection must be carefully weighed against costs and strains on smdents and the educational testing system. 
However, to the extent that the United States is committed to broad participation of knowledgeable citizens in its 
democratic form of government, some means of assessing basic knowledge of civics seems advisable. 

Community Service and Volunteer Work . Participation in community service and service learning is 
another potential positive indicator of adolescent development. This service builds skills and discipline, 
provides self-respect and elicits respect from others, and contributes to a vigorous public life. The National and 
Community Service Trust Act of 1993 recognized that ". . . Residents of low-income communities, especially 
youth and young adults, can be empowered through their service and can help provide fiimre community 
leadership." (National and Community Service Trust Act of 1993, Public Law 103-82, Sec. 2, Paragrs^h 6 
[September 21, 1993]). The legislation, however, is not limited to youth from low-income families, and an 
equally compelling case can be made for more economically advantaged youth. 

Information on community service is not systematically collected at this time at the local, state or 
national level. The surveys that do exist reveal a range of participation in voluntary activities. Estimates of 
voluntary activity during adolescence range from 13 percent of the 16- to 19-year-olds according to the U.S. 
Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics in 1990 (National Center for Education Statistics, 1993), to an 
Independent Sector survey which found that 61 perctnt of adolescents 12- to 17-years of age volunteered an 
average of three hours or more a week in 1991 (Knauft, n.d.). 

A major issue, prior to the collection of data, is the appropriate definition of community service and 
what would constitute a meaningful indicator of such service, e.g., appropriate activities, length, and nature of 
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service (Keith, 1994). There are no current data collected at the state or local level, and thus little is available 
to measure trends. The establishment of the omnibus Corporation for National and Community Service may 
provide a venue for collection of information on community service at the national and state levels in the future. 

Voter Registration . A fundamental manifestation of citiasenship and a positive indicator of adolescent 
development is registration to vote at age eighteen. Collection of this information (registration, nonregistration) 
is a relatively straightforward one, but whether agencies that have the most regular contact with adolescents 
(schools, motor vdiicle departments) will collect and maintain such information must be addressed. Information 
on voter registration and voter participation is currently collected by the U.S. Bureau of the Census and is 
available at the national and state levels. Specific information on adolescent voting patterns at the local level 
could be collected by the annual survey of high school seniors-Monitoring the Future: A Continuing Study of 
the Lifestyles and Values of Youth-many of whom arc eighteen years old, but would not include school 
dropouts or infrequent attendees in schools. These individuals arc unlikely to register to vote, since voting has 
been found to be related to higher levels of education (U.S. Bureau of the Census. 1994). 

A major issue is whether the United Sutes wishes to collect systematic information on the registration 
of eligible voters, including their actual voting, on a national or state level. If such a system were to exist for 
adults, then instituting one for first time registrants would naturally follow. As long as no such system exists 
for adult voters,, collection of such information for adolescents is questionable. 



RECOMMENDATIONS FOR POSITIVE INDICATORS OF ADOLESCENT DEVELOPMENT 

In an ideal world with unlimited resources, information on all the above candidates for positive 
indicators of adolescent development would be desirable. Indeed, the list of potential indicators could be 
lengthened to include others of interest such as indicators of character development. However, hard policy 
choices must bfe made, particularly with attention to the responsible use of public resources for fundamental 
research and for national, state, and local collection of social statistics, given the increasing competition for such 
resources. 

With this context in mind, we recommend the further exploration of the following four indicators: (1) 
Perception of opportunity, (2) Involvement in post-secondary education, (3) Health-enhancing behaviors, (4) 
Voter registration. (The reader is referred back to the above sections on these indicators as background.) 

Perception of Opporttmitv 

Adolescents' perceptions of opportunity are kty factors in their current behavior and future 
achievements. Adolescents with views of negative future outcomes are not likely to engage in prosocial 
behavior (Oyserman & Markus, 1990). Perception of opportunity affects all aspects of an adolescent's life, 
including involvement in education and engaging in health-promoting activities (Wilson, 1993). Adolescents 
who perceive future opportunities are more likely to move into constructive, positive adult roles in society. 

Involvement in Post-Secondarv Education 

A primary concern of the United States must be the educational capacities and high-level skills of its 
citizens. The educational attainment of a society's members is a major factor in economic development, 
individual involvement in the community and political life, and the adoption of healthy behaviors. Cunently 
indicators focus on the negative outcomes regarding education, such as high school dropout and illiteracy. The 
global, current economy requires high school graduation as a minimum and post-secondary matriculation and 
attainment of post-high school education or training as highly desirable. 

Health-Enhancing Beha viors of Adolescents 

Health-enhancing environments for adolescents support adolescents in making a successful transition to 
adulthood (Elliott, 1993). Measurement of health-enhancing behaviors requires a broadbased survey covering 
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adolescent reports of physical and mental health status. Questions regarding exercise, eating habits, and daily 
activities tap into health-promoting patterns. The YRBSS could be adapted to include health-enhancing, as well 
as risky, bdiaviors. 

Considerable work already exists on the conceptualization of positive mental health among adolescents 
and identification of a research agenda (Con^, 1993). However, the harnessing of this work for the 
development of an indicator will require research resources. As conceptualized by Conqm (1993), positive 
adolescent mental health requires a multiaxial framework involving different perspectives or sources 
(adolescents, parents, teachers, peers, mental health professionals), developmental status, and sociocultural 
factors. Within this framework, two dimensions of positive adolescent mental health involve the development of 
skills to cope with stress, and the development of skills to engage in personally meaningful activities. 

Health-enhancing behavior is likely to vary according to community and environmental conditions. 
Thus, information at the local or community level is likely to be most relevant for public policy and targeted 
interventions. State and national data can provide general information on the health status of adolescents, but is 
not likely to be informative for local, programmatic interventions. 

Voter Registration 

The United States is viewed as the leading democracy in the world. However, its citizens vote at 
comparatively low rates. As an indicator of interest in and commitment to citizenship, voter registration at 18 
and subsequent voting would seem simple indicators to collect. 

As discussed above, monitoring of the voting behavior of American citizens will require upgrading. At 
present, the U.S. Census Bureau collects information on voter registration for different age groups and by 
gender, and race/ethnicity. Suites and local entities vary in their collection of information on voter registration. 
Any effort to collect informat'on on voter registration at age 18 should be part of a reformed dau system to 
collect information on voter registration for the entire eligible adult population. 

Unlike most indicators, voter registration and subsequent voting ate relatively straightforward: either a 
person votes or does not, registers or does not. What is lacking is the public consensus and the will to engage 
in collecting this information on a systematic basis as an indicator, not only as a positive indicator of adolescent 
development, but also of the functioning of a democratic society. 



CONCLUSION 

Indicators of adolescent development must include the full range of "outcomes" from the socially 
desirable to problem behaviors. The current imbalance toward the negative or problematic aspects of adolescent 
development should be redressed. Similar to the measurement of negative indicators of adolescent development, 
the collection of positive indicators is not straightforward and possibly more daunting. Significant barriers, 
depending on the specific indicator, include the paucity of basic or fundamental research related to the indicator; 
issues of validity, particularly construct validity; multiple sources of data and the need to triangulate among data 
sources; and developmental and sociocultural factors. 

To the extent that the collection of specific indicators influences their social valence, the careful 
identification of positive indicators of adolescent development can play an important role in changing the ways 
in which a society views its adolescents. This paper provides a starting point for such a needed effort. 
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OVERVIEW 



This report examines the current status of social indicators that are available for tracking adolescent 
risky or problem behavior. It atten^ts to identify both strengths and weaknesses of the currently available data 
and provides recommendations for changes in the adolescent problem behavior indicator system to help iiiq>n)ve 
its efficiency, quality, and utility. 

The adolescent period is a time ripe for experimentation of different behaviors and lifestyles. The 
central developmental task of adolescence is to construct a coherent psychosocial identity. This involves an 
increasing independence from parents and authorities through the development of personal, sexual, occupational, 
ideological, and moral commitments. Commitments to socially approved roles and their inq)licit value 
structures serve as the bridge between the adolescent and the social world of the adult, providing the basis for 
direction and meaning in the individual's life course (Bios, 1%2; Erikson, 1968; Prothrow-Stith, 1991). 

With the emergence of increased cognitive power and physical maturity, adolescents become concerned 
with a variety of issues that relate to this task. They begin to explore the meanings of the various social, 
occupational, and gender roles that are presented to them, and to experiment with many of the behaviors and 
lifestyles that are associated with these. During this period, peer relations take on a greater significance in 
providing feedback concerning the self, and it is often in this context that many adolescents engage in behaviors 
that put them at risk for serious health aiid psychosocial outcomes. 

Social role experimentation for most adolescents is part of normal healthy development toward future 
adult roles, for some, it establishes patterns of problem behavior that significantly impair their life chances. 
Adolescent problem behaviors include a variety of activities that are viewed as outside the norms of 
convention^ society and are seen as detrimentiil to the healthy development of youth. Jessor and Jessor (1977) 
observed that alcohol and drug use, risky driving, delinquent behavior, and precocious sexual intercourse were 
correlated with each other. Based on their research, they proposed a "syndrome of problem behavior" that 
indicates a particular lifestyle characterized by risky behaviors. They posit that these bdiaviors are anticipated 
by a constellation of factors that include personality, environmental, and behavioral dimensions that predispose 
adolescent to patterns of risky or problem behavior. Subsequent studies of youths have generally support«l this 
hypothesis (Bachman, O'Malley, & Johnson, 1980 ; Donovan, Jessor, & CosU, 1988; Elliott, Huizinga, & 
Menard, 1989; Farrell et al., 1992), but the degree to which these behaviors coK)ccur across different segments 
of the adolescent population are not well defined. 

In a review of the problem behavior literature dealing with the overlap of juvenile delinquency, school 
failure, teen pregtuoKy, and substance abuse, Dryfoos (1990) concluded that six factors were related to all of 
these problem behaviors: 1) early onset of behavior problems; 2) poor school adjustment; 3) engaging in 
generally anti-social behavior; 4) high susceptibility to peer influence; 5) poor parenting and a general lack of 
parental supervision; 6) poverty and urban environment. She concluded that about 25% percent of youth will 
reach adulthood without the resources to adequately meet the demands and responsibilities of aduh roles in the 
family and workplace. 

Any full treatment of adolescent well-being must take into account the behavioral problems that place 
the youth at the greatest risk for mortality and morbidity, as well as for future psychosocial maladjustment. 
From a public health perspective, indicators of problem behaviors that are linked to the most prevalent and 
serious health and social problems for adolescents should receive the first priority in the development and 
continuation of any statistical surveillance system. Among all of the problem behaviors, drug use (including 
alcohol and tobacco), high risk driving, violence (both interpersonal and intn^rsonal), and risky sexual 
behavior contribute the most to morbidity, mortality and other social problems (including school failure) during 
the adolescent period and will thus be the focus of our ensuing discussion (Kolbe, Kann, & Collins, 1993). 
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ALCOHOL AND DRUG USE 

Alcohol and other drug use/abuse is periiqis the most significant and pervasive problem behavior 
engaged in by adolescents as it is implicated in a variety of other unhealthy and life threatening behaviors. Two 
legal drugs, alcohol and cigarettes contribute significantly to the mortality and morbidity of youths and adults. 
The short term consequences of cigarette use are seen in decreased physical activity by youth and for pregnant 
teenagers are related to lower infant birth weight and mortality (Public Health Service, 1980). Early heavy use 
predicts later use whidi is associated with proximately 400,000 adult deaths each year (Office on Smokmg 
and Health, 1990). Studies of smoking conducted in Britain have shown that children who have tried cigarettes 
more than 4 times generally develop an addiction to nicotine and subsequently go on to have lengthy smoking 
careers (Russell, 1990). Smoking also predicts other drug use and is seen as a potential stepping stone to 
experimentation with other substances (Kandel, 1975). Recent surveys of American high school seniors indicate 
that about 28 percent of high school seniors currently smoke, 10 percent more than a half a pack a day 
(Johnston et al., 1993). 

In addition to the long term effects on health and psychosocial functioning, heavy alcohol use also has 
more immediate short term consequences to adolescent well-being and is a significant contributing factor to 
mortality among this population. Alcohol is inq)licated in much of the youth life lost due to motor vehicle 
crashes, drownings, homicides and suicides, accounting for about half of all the injuries resulting in death ftom 
these causes (Perrine, Peck, & Fell, 1988). Drug and alcohol use also lead to a myriad of other problem 
behaviors including unprotected sexual intercourse which put? youth at risk for early pregnancy and for 
contracting STDs including HIV. Heavy drug and alcohol are also strongly associated with poor academic 
attainment and high school drop out rates which in turn put adolescents at risk for a constellation of other 
negative consequences (Rice et al., 1985). 

Priority indicators for alcohol and drug use should include dau for each individual on the type of drugs 
used, frequency and quantity of use, and age of onset. 

HIGH RISK DRIVING PRACTICES 

Unintentional injuries are the leading cause of death for youths aged 12-24. The vast majority of these 
are attributed to motor vehicle crashes, which are the leading cause of death for all persons aged 1-34. 
Adolescents (15-19) are at particular risk from dying or being seriously injured in a motor vehicle crash: 
although they represent only 6% of the licensed drivers, they account for 13% of all motor vehicle fatalities 
(NHTSA, 1992). 

Many of the deaths ftom crashes are attributable to risky driving which involves driving under the 
influence of alcohol, lack of occupant restraint use, competitive speed, and aggressive driving. Approximately 
half of all motor vehicle fatalities involve alcohol and about 30 percent of adolescents aged 15-20 were 
intoxicated at the tune of the fatal crash (NHTSA, 1992). 

Among all fatality injured persons in motor vehicle crashes, 70 percent were not wearing seatbelts. 
With 83 percent nonuse rate, adolescents had the lowest scatbelt use rate of all fatally injured occupants 
(NHTSA, 1992). Jonah (1986) has shown that drinkmg and driving, nonbelt use, speeding and aggressive 
driving cluster together and concluded that these behaviors could be viewed as part of a larger set of adolescent 
problem behaviors as conceptualized by Jessor and Jessor (1977). 

Priority indicators for this behavior include the prevalence and incidence of: driving under the 
influence of alcohol and other drugs, riding with an intoxicated driver, use of seatbelts, and aggressive driving. 
Arrest rates for DWI, reckless driving, and the number of alcohol-involved fatalities should also be monitored 
for this age group. 
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VIOLENCE 

Intentional injuries resulting from violence make a significant contribution to the mortality and 
morbidity of the adolescent population. In addition to the emotional costs to the victims of violence, their 
families, and surrounding communities, injuries caused by violent behavior are estimated to cost society 
^proximately $26 billion dollars a year (O'CarroU et al., 1993). 

Homicide is the leading cause of death for young African- American males and females (15-34) and the 
second leading cause of death for all 10 to 19 year-olds (Hammett et al., 1992). Homicide rates among 
adolescents have risen since the 1980s with an increasing number attributable to firearms (Fingerfaut et al., 
1992). With this rise in homicides is an increase in the we^n carrying and the use of weapons in violent 
altercations among youth. In a recent survey over twenty-six percent of ninth to twelfth graders reported carry 
a weapon at least once in the previous 30 d^s (Kann et al., 1993). 

In addition to violence against others, self-directed violence in the form of suicide attempts and 
completions are also of significant dimensions in the adolescent population. Suicide rates among the young have 
risen steadily since the 1960s and are currently the third leading cause of death for adolescents and young adults 
between the ages of IS to 24 (Office of Educational Research and Development, 1991). 

Key indicators for violent behaviors arc the prevalence and incidence of: wet^n carrying, fighting 
behavior (both those that result injury and those that don't), violent victimization, suicidal ideation, suicide 
attempts (both those that result in injury and those that don't), and the role of alcohol and other drugs in these 
behaviors. Additional indicators to track are the actual numbers of homicides and suicides among adolescents. 



RISKY SEXUAL BEHAVIOR 

Early sexual activity puts adolescents at risk for unwanted pregnancy, STDs, including AIDS, and a 
variety of other negative health and social outcomes, both for themselves and for their children in the case of 
natality (Card, 1981; Furstenberg et al. 1987; Hofferth & Hayes, 1987). Early initiation of sexual intercourse 
during adolescence increases the risks both for pregnancy and STDs (Hayes, 1987). Youths between the ages 
of 15-29 account for 86 percent of all cases of STDs. Infection rates of STDs vary up to 36 percent for 
adolescents, with those from low income areas having the highest rates of contraction (OTA, 1991). About 20 
percent of all AIDS case are in the 20-29 year-old age group which indicates that many of these were infected 
with HIV during the early adolescent years (CDC, 1989). AIDS is currently the sixth leading cause of death 
for all adolescents and young adults between the ages of IS and 24 (Kilboume et al., 1990). 

About S4 percent of high school students report having had sexual intercourse, among this group 
around 69 percent reported being currently sexually active. Eighteen percent of high school students report 
having had 4 or more sexual partners during their lifetime. Among those reporting that they were cunently 
sexually active, 81 percent had used contraceptives. Forty-six percent reporting using a condom (Kann et al., 
1993). 

It is clear from recent surveys that risky sexual practices continue to be a major problem behavior for 
adolescents. Inqrartant behavioral indicators in these regards should focus on: the use of contraceptives (esp., 
condoms), age of first sexual intercourse, frequency of intercourse, number of partners, and the role of alcohol 
and drugs. Other indicators are fertility and ^rtion rates for adolescents. 

Levels of Indicators 

Taken as a whole, the problem behaviors reviewed above can be conceptualized as the focus for policy 
actions and preventative measures and are in themselves measurable outcomes for the national objectives put 
forth in Healthy People 2000 (Public Health Service, 1990). Measures that adequately track these behavioral 
indicators are clearly needed if we are to monitor the progress toward national goals for the health and welfare 
of our youth. 
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In addition to monitoring trends in the problem behaviors themselves, other social indicators that 
contribute to these behaviors are also critical to measure if inforriicd policy decisions are to be made. It is 
critical to know which sociodemographic groups are at greatest risk for which behaviors and for what reasons. 
Simply monitoring overt behaviors will not contribute to our laiowledge and understanding of the social contexts 
andsettings which shape and support them. Without a compiete, contextualized understanding of adolescent 
problem behavior, misguided policies and ineffective prevention efforts are designed and implemented. 
Indicators of individual level, family level, and community Icel variables are needed if we arc to develop 
sophisticated models of problem behaviors and inform our current theories as to the causal and protective 
factors that lead to or away from behaviors that put adolescents at risk for maladaptarions. 

A basic framework for the types of indicators at each level that are crucial to a fully functional and 
effective indicator system is described below. This description is followed by a discussion reflecting the 
currently available information for each of the levels with recommendations for improvements m the future. 

Individual Level Indicators 

At the individual level, aside ftom the prevalence, incidence, and duration of all the high risk 
behaviors at the minimum, basic demographic indicators that enable disaggregation of the date by age, gender, 
race /ethnicity, and socioeconomic stetus are critical to assist in the targeting of efforts to groups at greatest 
need This point is brought home when comparing causes of mortality across different age and racc/etoiic 
groups: While for all adolescents, the leading cause of death is motor vehicle crashes, this is not Jor 
African-American adolescents for whom the leading cause of death is homicide (Hammett et al., 1992). 

Indicators at the individual level should also assess such potential antecedent factors as: general 
psychological well-being, including self-esteem and perceived self-efficacy , and anxiety and depression; 
personality dimensions such as impulsivity, sensation seeking, and rebelliousness; educational and vocational 
aspirations; academic standing and achievement; and use of leisure time. 

Use of leisure time is a particularly high priority indicator as little is known about the relative 
contribution of differem activities to the promotion of problem behaviors. Indicators in this area should mclude 
date on the exposure to different types of media (TV, videos, movies) with different types of content (e.g., 
violent). 

Other time-use indicators should attempt to quantify the degree of involvement in youth cultures. 
Youth culuires are important mediators of behavior. They provide the belief and value systems that structure 
the activities and concerns of adolescents. More detailed measures of lifestyle factors would help to create a 
richer portrait of the milieu in which youths present themselves and forge the meanings of then- activities 
through the symbolic interchange of cedes of speech, action, and dress. Indicators addressing these issues 
should be developed to include both cultural categories deemed as deviant (e.g., gangste, freak, burnout) and 
those that are considered prosocial (school clubs, sports teams, church groups). Additional time use mdicators 
should assess the degree and availabUity of adult supervision in activities outside the context of school. 
Information on the role of these factors in influencing problem behaviors is seriously lacking. 
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Family Level Indicators 

Indicators of family economic stability, including parents' levels of education, occupations and incomes, 
healtii insurance coverage, along with other variables that capmre parenting styles and parents own involvement 
in risky behaviors are vital for undersunding the dynamics between the home environmem and the adolescent s 
development. 

Three critical factors that have received little attention for many of the problem behavior areas are the 
effects of poverty, family structure, and parentel behavior. The effectt of these dimwisions on P«>blem 
behaviors ^e coinplex, not well understood, «id appear to vary as a function of get»der, «ce etocity. 
For example, a rtctnt reanalysis of Gleuck's classic study of delinquency found strong effe«s of par^tmg and 
disciplinary styles on delinquem behavior that had been previously overlooked (Sampson & Uub, 1994). 
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At present, the effects of race or ethnicity cannot be disentangled from the effects of socioeconomic 
status on most problem behaviors (Dryfoos, 1990; Huston, McLoyd, & Coll, 1994). Persons with similar 
educational achievement and occupations may still differ as a function of ethnicity with regards to income, and 
especially to subjective measures of well being such as job satisfaction. Methods of disaggregation are needed 
to examine these effects among youth of differing ethnic and socioeconomic backgrounds. 

Other important family indicator variables include the type of housing (e.g., own home, apartment, 
public housing), the number of household members who conqxte for resources and parental attention, and the 
availability of parents or other caretakers during after schools hours. 

Community Level Variables 

A number of community level indicators have been suggested as potential antecedents to adolescent 
problem behaviors. Among the most inqwrtant of those suggested deal with the quality of the neighborhood and 
surrounding community. Indicators of quality arc typically measured by the levels of poverty, crime, 
imemployment, and segregation within the community. Other community factors that are inqwrtant are the 
quality of the schools, health cart delivery systems and the presence and involvement of other local institutions 
such as churches and recreational facilities. 

The importance of the community level variables should not be lost in the rush to collect individual 
prevalence and incidence rates for specific problem behaviors. Community factors such as levels of poverty, 
segregation, and unenq>lo)rment create high risk environments for youths and have been shown to have profound 
effects on drug use, violence, teen pregnancy, and school failure (National Research Council, 1993). 

To fully understand the trends and dynamics of adolescent problem behaviors we need to collect data 
on all three of these levels. The irqwrtance of the family and community context in shiqiing and fostering 
healthy child and adolescent adaptations is hardly a controversial view of human development: It is an accepted 
truism that socialization, and thus healthy development, is an interactional process between persons and context, 
yet information on these factors are rarely integrated with each other. While it is a difficult task to disaggregate 
data along all three of these levels, it is critical to develop methods that allow for such analyses and reporting. 
The rest of the paper will focus on how well the current dau sources on indicators of adolescent problem 
behaviors afford such analyses. 

Status of Adolescent Problem Behavior Indicatory wjt|i pp^^ n m endations 

At present, there arc several different federal survey programs underway that accumulate timely data on 
indicators of adolescent problem behavior. There is a degree of overlap among some of these surveys as to the 
types of indicators collected, but not all cover the behaviors to the same extent, nor do all collect vital 
information on the individual, family, and community levels discussed above. A detailed review of each of the 
survey programs is beyond the scope of this paper. Instead, the focus is on the extent to which priority 
indicators arc measured and tracked within the federal statistical system. Recommendations for improvements 
conclude this paper. 

Primary data for individual level problem behavior indicators can be obtained from several different 
sources. In general, the key indicators of adolescent problem behaviors arc being adequately monitored by 
various components of the statistical system, yet other individual level variables are sorely absent. 

Key indicators on the prevalence and incidence of drug use behaviors are tracked on a regular basis by 
The Monitoring the Future Survey (MTFS), the National Household Survey of Drug Abuse (NHSDA) and the 
mote recent. Youth Risk Behavior Surveillance System (YRBSS). Indicators of risky driving practices are 
collected by both the MTFS and YRBSS. In addition, dau on alcohol involvement and seatbelt usage in fatal 
motor vehicle crashes can be obtained from the Fatal Accident Reporting System (FARS), and arrest rates for 
driving while intoxicated (DWI) can be obtained form the Uniform Crime Reports. 
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Key indicators related to violence can be constructed from the YRBSS, which contains questions related 
to the incidence and prevalence of weapon carrying, fighting, and suicide ideation and atteiiq)ts. Date on arrests 
for violent behavior, victunization, and actual horoicides and suicides are available from the Uniform Crime 
Reports, the National Crime Victimization Survey, and the Vital Statistics, respectively. 

It should be acknowledge that arrest data are problematic indicators of incidence of violence as all 
episodes of violence do not lead to arrests and poverty increases the likelihood of arrest. Nonfatal episodes of 
violence that result in injury are not currently be adequately measured in that emergency department assault data 
are not collected routinely and school suspension rates for violence or wei^n carrying are not collected in a 
standardized manner. Surveys such as the YBRSS and Crime Victimization Survey provide some remedy for 
these data needs, but there is still room for in^rovement. Developing more detailed e-codes for emergency 
rooms and trauma centers so that treatment for violence related injuries could be better monitored would be 
extremely useful. 

Primary indicators of risky sexual behavior are also being tracked regularly by the YRBSS which 
collects indicators on the frequency of sexual intercourse, number of pariners, £he use of contraceptives, and 
alcohol and drug use during sexual intercourse. Other sources of containing more detailed information are the 
National Survey of Family Growth, the National Survey of Adolescent MiUes, and the National Longitudinal 
Survey of Youth. Data on fertility rates can be obtained from the Vital Statistics and the Centers for Disease 
Control tabulates abortion rates firom state provided data as well as STD rates. 

Indicators of adolescent problem behaviors are generally well collected by the various goverunent 
agencies that have responsibilities for specific program areas. However, there is considerable fragmentation and 
very little synergy from complementary efforts. The fragmentation by problem area, sexuality, vioLnce, or 
drug use, is more a reflection of government organization than the actual occurrence of these behaviors in youth 
and has led to duplications of effort that often produce incoiiq)atible data for comparisons across problem areas. 
As argued above, adolescent problems behaviors generally co-occur and to fully understand this we need to be 
collecting indicators of all problem behaviors in the surveys of youth. 

Promotion of Interagency Coordination 

Recent efforts have attempted to address this problem. Perhi^s the most promising of these is the 
cross-agency effort spearheaded by the Centers for Disease Control. This work has culminated in the Youth 
Risk Behavior Surveillance System (YRBSS). The YRBSS is a school based survey that is conducted biennially 
with a national probability saasplt of high school students. The YRBSS redresses the fragmentation issue by 
collecting data on all of the major adolescent problem behaviors in one survey framework and thus, the YRBSS 
is a major step forward in the development of problem behavior indicators for youth. 

In addition to the national probability svnplt, YRBSS personnel are assisting state and city health and 
education departments to conduct their own surveys using the core YRBSS questions. These new state and city 
data sources should provide local policy makers and program administrators with timely information that more 
accurately captures die adolescent problems in their communities. Basic surveillance systems like the YRBSS 
are fairly easy to inq)lement at the local level in a cost effective manner and we encourage its wide spread use 
on an annual basis by state and local depariments. 

Development of a Trulv Cn mnrehensive Indicator System 

There are still critical gaps in the adolescent problem behavior indicator system. Monitoring problem 
behaviors within the single framework of the YRBSS has been a major improvement, and being able to track 
these an a regular basis will assist in the measurement of progress toward national health objectives. However, 
an indicator system that siasply provides surveillance of behavioral outcomes will not yield other information 
that is vital for policy decision making. Monitoring trends without dau on determinants and correlates can tell 
us if these problems are increasing or decreasing, but observing that rates of violence, drug use, drunk tiriving, 
and teen pregnancy go up or down will not advance our knowledge as to why these trends are happening, and 
will not aid in the formation of sound policies to alter negative trends. 
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Indicators of other individual, family, and community level characteristics are either absent completely, 
or are scattered among different data sources that focus on one or two behaviors making it difficult to assess the 
inq)act of these factors on adolescent problem behavior as a whole. The YRBSS, while collecting data on all of 
the priority problem behaviors and some basic individual demogrs^hic information, does not collect dau on 
other relevant individual level, family level, or community level variables. Some of these can be found in tbe 
MTFS survey, which has a little more detail on individual and family level indicators, but docs not sample as 
broad a range of problem behaviors. The most detailed information is available for sexual practices from the 
National Family Growth Survey, the National Survey of Adolescent Males, and the National Longitudinal 
Survey of Youth, but this detail can not be applied for the same individuals to other risky behavior making it 
difficult to determine the correlations among them. 

It is evident that there are still some major developments be made in this area. Despite these problems, 
a truly con^jrehensive indicator system is not beyond reach. There are several different approaches that can oe 
farther developed to address the needed data areas. The least costly would be to sinq)ly add more questions to 
existing data collection systems so that they provide more conq)rchensive coverage for all three levels of 
analysis. Methods for validly collecting more detailed individual level indicators such as personality, 
psychological well-being, participation in youth cultures, and use of leisure time in a cost-effective manner have 
not been fully explored and this is an area for future attention. This level of individual detail may be beyond 
the scope of school-based questionnaires, but novel strategies could be developed to get at these important 
antecedents. 

Consider a National Longitudinal Survey of Youth Every Decade 

More cosfly, would be the initiation of a new National Longitudinal Youth Survey that would 
encompass all of the problem behaviors as well as other detailed individual, family and community level 
indicators. Studies of this sort have the advanuge over current cross-sectional surveys of being able to make 
more precise statements about causal and developmental factors regarding adolescent problem behaviors. A 
problem with most of the past studies is that they haven't included the Ml range of adolescent behaviors, and 
instead focus on one or two, such as alcohol and drug use or sexuality. Given the time and expense of national 
longitudinal studies, it is crucial that better coordination among agencies be fostered so that the data needs of 
each can be included in a single conq>rehensive survqr. Due to the rapidly changing nature of society, and the 
impact of these changes on the development of youth, we would recommend that a major longitudinal study 
focusing on adolescents be i]q)lemented every ten years so that these dymonics can be better understood. 

Develop and Include a Consistent Set nf FflPli'Y ^^^1 Indicators 

At a minimum, following the suggestions of Zill and Daly (1993), we would urge that a set of basic 
family level indicators be developed and collected in a systematic and consistent fashion across survqrs so that 
Ubulations by family characteristics can be made. Family level information that assesses the conditions of 
adolescent households are severely lacking in the indicator system. Adequate indices of household resources are 
usually missing in most of the surveys. Some of this dau can be obtained indirectly by having the adolescent 
either report parent's incomes or at least occupations and educational attainment levels. Youths' reportt of 
father's occupation have been shown to be as valid as the father's own report (Hauser and Featherman, 1977). 
The validity of adolescents* reporu of their parents' incomes is less clear and methods of getting at this 
mformation is an aita for development. Other family level indicators such as type of housing, location of 
dwelling, number of persons in the home, parental availability for supervision etc., should be able to be 
obtained through direct questions added to existing surveys. 

IVvBlnp l inkages to Census Data to O btain Communitv Level Indicators 

Other important data that need to be added to the present system involve community level indicators. 
This is another area that represents a serious gap in many of the data collection programs. To remedy this 
problem, methods of linking individual surveys to Census tract or block level daU should be explored. One 
area of promise would be to singly obtain the respondent's residence zipcode which can then be linked to 
Census blocks. This variable could easily become a standard measure across all federal dau sources and would 
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maximize the utility of other data systems currently in place. Linkages to the Census data would provide 
valuable information concerning the levels of poverty, segregation, and population densities within which the 
adolescents live. Commimity characteristics of this sort arc critical if we are to create more useful 
disaggregations of the data. 



CONCLUSION 

The health and well-being of adolescents is threatened both by their risky behavior and by their family 
and community context. While significant progress has been made in developing indicators that track these 
risky behaviors there is a tremendous need for data linking risky behaviors to family and community factors. 
Timely and reliable data on the most ioqwrtant adolescent problem behaviors in a framework that allows for 
their co-occurrence to be assessed is currently collected. However, the ability to link these to other possible 
correlates and antecedents is sorely limited. The role of individual, family, and community level characteristics 
in shying and maintaining these behaviors is not well understood. Data collection efforts that can link up these 
three levels so that individuals can be understood in the context of their families and the communities are of 
prime importance if we are to begin to adequately address the complex interactive forces that contribute to the 
tragic loss of h^iness and life among American youth. Based on our overview of the adolescent problem 
behavior indicators system we make the following recommendations: 

1) Continue to promote interagency cooperation such as that fostered by the CDC's YRBSS program. 
Wherever possible, strongly encourage agencies, and their grantees, to use consistent measures for 
similar behaviors so that results are con^arable across studies. 

2) Continue to provide assistance to sute and city health and education departments to inq>lement their 
own YRBSS. Use of this consistent measure will provide the most cost effective means for state and 
local level needs assessment and program evaluation activities. 

3) Develop more conq)rehensive indicators so that analytic linkages can be made between individual, 
family, and community level factors. A priority data item that should be collected in all surveys are 
valid measures of family resources (e.g., SES). Measures of family level indicators should be 
developed in collaboration among agencies so that a consistent system can be inq)lemented across 
programs. Methods for making linkages to Census data or other sources of community level indicators 
should be further developed. 

4) With interagency coordination, plan and launch another National Longitudinal Youth Survey that 
incorporates measures of all problem behaviors as well as detailed individual, family, and commimity 
level characteristics. Initiate studies of this type on a decennial basis. 
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Session VII: Social Development and Problem Behailors 
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It is very useful to think about, and attempt to gain national consensus on, 
indicators of well-being in a given age group. In so doing we articulate our common 
goals as a society. We attempt to find common ground, even as we celebrate diversity. 

There are many steps in the indicator-development process: conceptualization, 
identification, choice, measurement, data collection, analysis of trends, interpretation of 
trends, and, finally, development of appropriate policy and intervention programs. 

In our view this session, indeed this conference, was aimed at thinking about the 
first five of these steps: the first three-conceptualization, identification, and choice~in 
detailed fashion; the latter two-measurement and data collection-in more preliminary 
fashion, all with a practical eye toward improving the pool of available data for research 
and policymaking in this area. 

Let us summarize the four papers comprising this se; >i >n, assess how well each 
has met these goals, and offer suggestions for improvement. The papers divide into 
positive and negative indicators in early childhood and adolescence. 
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LAWRENCE ABER 
"POSITIVE MEASURES IN EARLY CHILDHOOD" 

Summary 

The Aber paper focuses on improving concepts and measures of indicators of 
positive development in early childhood. Aber starts off with the well-taken point that 
positive and negative development and status are two different dimensions and not 
opposite poles of a single dimension. This is true not only in a theoretical, but also in a 
practical, sense. Program or policy efforts targeted at reducing negative outcomes are 
not the same as efforts targeted at increasing positive outcomes. For example, early 
childhood programs may reduce the expression of behavior problems and/or enhance 
children's mental health. 

Aber asserts that there are few feasible, well-validated indicators of positive 
development in early childhood that meet Moore's criteria. These few indicators cover 
Dhysical, cognitive, and social-emotional development and are found in the National 
Longitudinal Survey of Youth-Child Mother data, the National Survey of Children, the 
National Health Interview Survey, and the National Survey of Families and Households. 
Because of the paucity of such indicators, Aber has chosen to focus his paper on 
prospects for ^proving indicators of positive development in early childhood. 

According to i Jatr the major drawback to development of positive indicators is 
the lack of a shared conception of positive development that is: (1) rooted in good theory, 
(2) supported by empirical evidence, (3) face valid with parents, teachers, and 
policymakers; and (4) able to be operationalized not just in the laboratory using labor 
intensive, high fidelity techniques but also in the field using creative adaptations of 
survey techniques. Aber proposes a series of stage-salient developmental tasks as 
meeting the above criteria. According to this scheme, there is a hierarchy or set of 
priorities to the tasks of early childhood. 
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For example, the primary developmental task in infancy/toddlerhood (ages 0-3) is 
to develop trusting relationships with primary caregivers and a sense of basic security. In 
toddlerhood/prcschool (ages 2-5) it is to become actively curious, deeply exploratory and 
inquisitive. In the preschool/school stage (ages 4-7) it is to develop the ability to self- 
regulate thoughts, behaviors and emotions and to flexibly adjust the level of regulation to 
the demands and opportunities of different and changing contexts. In early school 
age/middle childhood (ages 6-9) it is to develop the skills to negotiate conflicts and solve 
interpersonal problems in non-aggressive ways. In middle to late childhood (ages 8-11) 
it is to consolidate a sense of self as competent and efficacious, in both social and 
academic spheres of life. 

Most of these tasks have good laboratory-based measures. The challenge for 
tomorrow, according to Aber, is to translate laboratory-based measures of key constructs 
in child development into survey-usable measures. His paper concludes with some tips 
on how to do this. For example: (1) Accept the challenge ofcontinuing to find ways to 
elicit information directly from children. They are the most important data source of 
information on how they are negotiating stage-salient tasks. (2) Make the methods to 
elicit information from the children interesting, compelling, relevant, understandable. (3) 
Make creative use of increasingly inexpensive and powerful modern technologies in field 
research like small, hand-held VCR's (to present stimuli) and small lap-top computers 
(both to present questions and record responses). (4) Plan to spend more time assessing 
children than adults; similarly, plan to spend more time training field researchers to work 
with children than with adults. (5) Use multiple methods to improve how we ask 
questions; for example, consider using response formats that don't require that children 
know how to read. 
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We found appealing the notion of using stage-salient developmental tasks as 
indicators of well-being in early childhood, for all the reasons described by Aber. We 
found extremely daunting but intriguing his suggestions that maybe, just maybe, 'diese 
indicators could be operationalized using survey research techniques. 

JOHN M. LOVE, 
"INDICATORS OF PROBLEM BEHAVIORS AND PROBLEMS 
IN EARLY CHILDHOOD" 

Summary 

The paper by Love focuses on problems that are reflected in the behavior or 
development of children. The author lays out a conceptual scheme for identifying 
important indicators of these problems, illustrating the scheme with a broad but selective 
review of the literature. He then reviews five major national surveys for the presence of 
indicators falling into six topical areas, focusing especially on three of these areas. He 
concludes with some suggestions for improvements in the measures covered by these five 
surveys. 

In his conceptual scheme for identifying important negative indicators. Love 
posits four criteria. First, indicators are important to the extent that they measure 
problem behaviors or characteristics prevalent enough to relate to recognized areas of 
concern for social policy. Delays ingr^iijvth^ development, learning disabilities, and 
significant emotional or behavioral problems are examples. Second, indicators are 
important to the extent that they reflect, or are consequences of, other circumstances or 
events in children's lives that are important, such as marital conflict or disruption. Third, 
indicators are important if they are associated with other areas of well-being in children's 
lives. For example, learning disabilities may also relate to peer acceptance. Finally, 
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indicators are important to the extent that they predict important future behavioral or 
circumstantial problems, such as drug use or premature sexual activity. 

The paper moves on to suggest that there are sue dimensions of problems into 
which indicators may be classified: emotional well-being; behavior problems; school- 
related problems; legal problems; developmental delays and disabilities; and problems 
that stem from child rearing. Of these, behavior, school, and developmental problems 
are the most important. 

Using these six dimensions Love reviews five large national surveys that are key 
sources of data on young children: the National Household Education Survey (NHES); 
the National Survey of Children (NSC); the National Longitudinal Survey of Youth: 
Child-Mother Data (NLSY-CM); the National Survey of Families and Households 
(NSFH); and the National Health Interview Survey: Child Health Supplement (NHIS- 
CH). In summary tables and text he lays out the design, content and coverage of these 
surveys in terms of the six dimensions. He also uses the criteria suggested by Moore to 
evaluate the strength and appropriateness of some of the childhood indicators found in 
these surveys. 

The paper concludes with some suggestions for improvements in the design and 
content of the five surveys that would improve the quality and quantity of childhood 
indicator data. Among these suggestions are the addition of the Behavior Problems 
Index items to the NHES and the transformation of the NHES into a longitudinal survey; 
the addition of parent reports of children's school-related problems to the NLSY-CM; the 
inclusion of key indicators from these five surveys in the anticipated Early Childhood 
Longitudinal Study; and in general a call for greater comparability in measurement of 
indicators across diverse data sets. 
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Conunents 

The attempt to provide a conceptual scheme for the identification of important 
indicators of problems of children is a needed and useful contribution of this paper. In 
doing so childhood indicators are embedded in broader frameworks such as social policy, 
related indicators of child and family well-being, and future behaviors and 
circumstances. 

The summary of the design and content of the five data sets reviewed in the paper 
is useful for those seeking pointers to important sources of data on young children. The 
suggestions for change that conclude the paper include some very important ones. Most 
important is the call for greater comparability in measurement across surveys. Such 
comparability is key to the cumulation of knowledge and the development of consistent 
findings on which theory develq)ment can proceed. 

Another important point made by Love is that the context of a behavior or event 
is critical to t^ie interpretation of its meaning and significance. Context can be both 
situational (as when a child behaves differently at home and at school) and environmental 
(as when one child lives in a stable, harmonious family whereas another lives in a 
conflict-ridden household). It is important to keep the distinction in mind, both 
theoretically and empirically. 

There are a number of ways in which this paper could be improved. Chief 
among these is by tightening the relationship among its parts. 

For example, the four-criterion conceptual scheme offered for assessing the 
importance of a panicular negative indicator is, as already mentioned, a good one. 
However, after developing this conceptual scheme, the author does not go on to apply the 
criteria in assessing the importance of various indicators that are available in the five data 
sets reviewed. Nor does he provide a list of the ideal indicators that would flow from 
such a scheme to use as a guideline for identifying gaps in the existing indicators data 
base. 
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The six dimensions of indicators that Love uses to categorize the field-emotional 
well-being, behavioral problems, school-related problems, legal problems, developmental 
delays and disabilities, and problems that stem from childrearing-seem reasonable, but 
nc groundwork is laid for their development. It would have been useful if the author had 
shown how they flow out of the importance criteria so that we would have some 
confidence that they are comprehensive. Furthermore, his rationale for focusing on only 
three of the six is not well argued. That emotional well-being is difficult to measure and 
that problems with the law are already well measured are not reasons for downgrading 
rhe importance of these dimensions, though they could be reasons for suggesting that 
fewer resources be spent on development of indicator measures in these areas. 

As already noted. Love makes a very important point about knowing the context 
of a behavior or event to interpret its significance. To broaden this point, it is also 
important to know the antecedents and consequences of the problem behaviors. In other 
words, indicators should measure constructs that are embedded in a theoretical 
framework as much as possible. To the extent possible, therefore, surveys that supply 
major childhood indicators should also supply the main related antecedent and 
consequent variables of theoretical interest. This is a point made well by the Kennedy 
and Prothrow-Stith paper. 

An important extension of the present paper would be to assess the extent to 
which each of the five surveys contains this rich array of antecedent and consequent 
measures. In this regard, for example, the NHIS is likely to be found wanting, whereas 
the NSC and the NSFH are likely to be better evaluated. 
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R. TAKANISm, A.M. MORTIMER, AND T J. MCGOURTHY, 
"POSmVE INDICATORS OF ADOLESCENT DEVELOPMENT: 
REDRESSING THE NEGATIVE IMAGE OF AMERICAN ADOLESCENTS** 



The paper by Takanishi, Mortimer and McGourthy focuses on positive indicators 
of adolescent development. Takanishi and colleagues endorse the relatively new 
developmental perspective on adolescence which views this period in life as the critical 
transition to adult life and focuses on desirable strengths and capacities to successfully 
navigate the transition. 

The paper suggests that the target adult roles and responsibilities span four major 
areas: being an educated and productive workc; m a global economy; maintaining a 
healthy lifestyle; being a caring family member; and ^larticipating as a citizen in a 
democratic, multiethnic society. Consistent with their view of adolescence as preparation 
for eventual assumption of these adult roles, the authors propose selected indicators of 
positive adolescent development in the four areas of education and work, health, 
responsible parenthood, and citizenship. 

In the area of education and work, the following indicators are proposed: 
"Graduation from high school, including literacy, critical thinking, and problem-solving 
skills ...;" and "Postsecondary educational aspirations and expectations." 

Pressed indicators of health and mental health include: "Engagement in a 
cluster of health enhancing behaviors and attitudes ...;" "The ... competence ... to function 
effectively in (one's) environment, including a sense of overall subjective well-being ... 
and flexibility in dealing with stress;" and "Injury prevention, including reduction in 
drunk driving." 

As the select indicator of preparation for responsible parenthood, the paper 
suggests: "Knowledge and skills for making choices about responsible parenthood." 
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Finally, three indicators of citizenship are proposed: "Readiness for responsible 
citizenship, involving knowledge of political, legal, and economic systems and 
appropriate participation based on rights and duties of citizens;" "Participation in service 
learning and community service;" and "Involvement in the democratic process through 
voter registration." 

The paper discusses each of these indicators and ends by singling out two of the 
nine indicators above-mental health and voter registration at age 18~as the prime areas 
for development and resource allocation. As justification for the importance of the 
former, the authors cite the fact that mental health is an underpinning for development of 
competence in all areas: "When an adolescent is personally distressed or involved in 
risky or pathological behaviors, she or he is unlikely to benefit from the school 
experience to become a competent adult, and to perform adult roles. " No analogous 
justification for singling out the voter registration indicator is provided, though the poor 
performance of Americans and the simplicity of measurement of the indicator are 
described. 

Comments 

This paper proposes a broad range of positive indicators in adolescence in four 
key areas of life: education and work, health, responsible parenthood, and citizenship. 
The paper is based on a laudable developmental perspective that views adolescence not in 
terms of the difficulties it poses for both teens and their parents, but rather as a positive 
transition stage to the roles and responsibilities of adulthood. This affords a rich and 
positive framework within which to articulate indicators of well-being for this age group. 

The paper could be improved by more precise definition of a "positive" indicator 
as well as of its proposed set of positive indicators; greater attention to measurement, 
cost, and cost-benefit issues; and improved justification for its final recommendation of 
mental health and voter registration as the primary indicators for resource allocation. 
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First, clarification of the scope of the paper: What constitutes a positive indicator? 
While some of the paper's suggested indicators (e.g., health-promoting behaviors such as 
exercise) are clearly positive, others (e.g., the mortality- or morbidity-preventing 
behaviors such as reduction in drunk driving) appear to be negative indicators which lie 
outside the supposed focus of the paper. Is the reduction in the incidence or prevalence 
of an inherenUy negative indicator such as drunk driving a positive indicator? We would 
postulate not. We prefer the Aber scheme in which positive and negative indicators arc 
viewed as two different dimensions instead of opposite poles of a single dimension. 

The paper could also be improved by more precise articulation and definition of 
many of its proposed indicators. Some indicators proposed as single indicators are really 
diverse, multiple indicators. For example. Indicator El, "Graduation from high school, 
including literacy, critical thinking and problem-solving skills that enable participation in 
a high technology, global economy" is really four indicators: graduation from high 
school, literacy, critical thinking skills, and problem-solving skills. While Worksheet 1 
indicates that this indicator meets 8 of Moore's 10 criteria (incidentally, 10 is now up to 
13 and Worksheet 1 should be revised accordingly), in reality only the first of these four 
bundled indicators-graduation from high school-meets the Moore test in this manner. 
The other three indicators-literacy, critical thinking, and problem-solving skills-are 
quite vague, and the paper does not address at all how they might be measured or even 
defined. This vagueness or lack of precision applies to many other proposed indicators 
as well. For example the paper's major indicator, mental health, is defined as the 
development of skills to cope with stress and to engage in personally meaningful 
activities. Granted these are difficult constructs to measure, but the paper should at least 
make an attempt to do so. For it is only when measurement issues are understood that 
cost and cost-benefit issues in tracking the indicator can even begin to be addressed. 

This paper would also be enhanced if the authors explained further how and why 
they chose "mental health" and "voter registration" as their two most highly 
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recommended indicators. The two positive mental health indicators they recommend- 
the develq[>ment of skills to cope with stress and to engage in personally meaningful 
activities-appear difficult to measure and expensive to collect at the local level as the 
authors recommend. Moreover, these indicators of mental health, by the authors' own 
worksheet, meet only one of Moore's 10 selection criteria for indicators of well-being. 
The authors say that Moore's criteria do not go far enough but do not elucidate on this 
point. 

Voter registration is simple to measure but tliere is no justification provided for 
its choice, from either a theoretical or empirical point of view. In order to rally national 
consensus around the conclusions of this paper, further justification will need to be 
provided. 

BRUCE P. KENNEDY & DEBORAH PROTHROW-STTTH, 
"INDICATORS OF ADOLESCENT BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS" 

Summary 

In their well-written and well-organized paper on indicators of problem behaviors 
in adolescence, Kennedy and Prothrow-Stith use a health and psychosocial 
developmental perspective to idemify important indicators and assess the state of the 
field. They focus in particular on behaviors that, place adolescents at risk of morbidity, 
mortality, and future psychosocial maladjustment. Using this perspective, they identify 
indicators in the areas of drug use (including alcohol and tobacco), high risk driving, 
violence, and risky sex as being of particular importance. In each of these areas they 
briefly review research on antecedents and consequences and nominate priority 
indicators, for example: 

Priority indicators for alcohol and drug use: type of drugs used, frequency and 
quantity of use, and age of onset. 
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Priority indicators for high risk driving practices: prevalence and incidence of 
driving under the influence of alcohol and other drugs, riding with an intoxicated driver, 
use of seatbelts, and aggressive driving. 

Priority indicators for violent behaviors: the prevalence and incidence of weapon 
carrying, fighting behavior, violent victimization, suicidal ideation, suicide attempts, and 
the role of alcohol and drugs in these behaviors. 

Important behavior indicators of risky sexual behavior: the use of contraceptives 
especially condoms, age at first sexual intercourse, frequency of intercourse, number of 
partners, and the role of alcohol and drugs. 

The authors go on to make a strong case that knowledge of the indicators 
themselves is of little use for policy and prevention efforts if the wider context in which 
these behaviors and circumstances are embedded is not also measured and understood. 
Thus they call for a three-tiered system of indicators at the individual, family, and 
community levels. Indicators at the first level focus mainly on the adolescent behaviors 
and circumstances of interest; family- and communiry-level indicators provide the 
variables that affect and shape the individual-level indicators. 

The last third of the paper is devoted to a review of the currrnt state of adolescent 
indicators together with a set of recommendations for improvement. The review of 
indicators is brief. Cited as sources for the various indicators are the Monitoring the 
Future Survey, the National Household Survey of Drug Abuse, the Youth Risk Behavior 
Surveillance System, the Uniform Crime Reports, the National Crime Victimization 
Survey, Vital Statistics, the National Survey of Family Growth, the National Survey of 
Adolescent Males, and the National Longitudinal Survey of Youth. The authors' 
recommendations for the field are: (1) promote greater interagency coordination in 
survey development and measurement; (2) assist sutes in the development of parallel 
indicator systems at the stttc and community level; (3) develop a comprehensive system 
of youth indicators that includes, in addition to the indicators themselves, antecedent and 
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consequence variables at the individual, fiamily, and community levels; (4) apply the 
comprehensive measures consistently across surveys; and (5) field a national youth 
survey, built around the comprehensive measures, with a fresh sample each decade. 

Cmmnents 

By taking health and psychosocial development as their point of departure, the 
authors are able to move quickly to a delineation of a basic and straightforward set of 
problem behaviors and circumstances that form the heart of their proposed set of 
indicators. More importantly they go on to argue for the importance of setting these 
behavioral indicators in a larger set of variables-demographic, antecedent, and 
consequent-without which an understanding of the key indicators could not be 
developed or remedial policies and interventions planned. 

The recommendations presented in the paper are strong, far reaching, yet very 
practical. Especially important is the authors' call for more cooperation among federal 
agencies that sponsor major population surveys that focus on youth, and a broadening of 
the range of indicator variables contained in each survey. Their call for a new youth 
survey each decade is the most ambitious; yet with studies such as the National Survey of 
Children and the various national education, drug, and fertility surveys, the foundation 
for such an enterprise has been well laid. 

CONCLUDING REMARKS 

In conclusion, the papers in this session have made a contribution to the 
conceptualization, identification, and choice of key indicators of well-being and 
problems in early childhood and adolescence. They have also given constructive 
suggestions for improvement of measurement and data collection efforts in these areas. 
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I encourage the authors of these papers to link their efforts and conclusions in 
systematic fashion to the goals for the nation specified in Healthy People 2000. This 
document is a 700-page book published in 1990 which contains a national strategy for 
significantly improving the country's health over the decade of the '90s. Twenty two 
expert working groups heard testimony from over 750 individuals and organizations and 
obtained reviews from over 10,000 people in producing the report. The document 
focuses several hundred "objectives for the nation" in 22 areas of health promotion 
and disease prevention such as: physical activity and fitness, nutrition, tobacco, alcohol 
and other drugs, family planning, mental health and mental disorders, violent and abusive 
behavior, educational and community-based programs, unintentional injuries, 
occupational safety and health, environmental health, food and drug safety, oral health, 
maternal and infant health, heart disease and stroke, cancer, diabetes and chronic 
disabling conditions, HIV infection, sexually transmitted diseases, immunization and 
infectious diseases, clinical preventive services, and surveillance and data systems. Age- 
related objectives are also provided separately for the following age groups: children, 
adolescents and young adults, adults, and older adults. The objectives for the first two 
groups are very salient to ti.is session. 

If we were to pick a single set of recommendations and food for thought from 
these papers, it would be the call for greater coordination in our federal statistical system 
for collecting information on the status of children and adolescents in this country. It is 
possible that better data could be collected for less money if present scattered efforts 
were combined into fewer, more comprehensive efforts-perhaps one or two recurrent 
studies (every five years?) for early childhood and one or two for adolescence. Because 
of the limited number of these efforts, more money could then be invested in each of 
them. The proximate end result would be better measurement and more comprehensive 
coverage of the full gamut of key indicators, their context, antecedents and consequences 
in each survey. The lon};-term result would be enhanced development of: first, both 
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theory and empirical knowledge about the status of America's children as well as factors 
contributing to, and consequences of, such status; and, second, based on such knowledge: 
appropriate intervention strategies and policies that might be formulated. 

To have a shot at this it is important that there be vigorous follow-up to this 
conference, with joint leadership coming from both the scientist community and the 
federal government. 
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